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CHARACTER OF THE LATE MR JAMES 
watt. * 


Death is still busy in our high 
places :—And it is with great pain 
that we find ourselves called upon, so 
soon after the loss of Mr Playfair, to 
record the decease of another of our 
illustrious eountrymen,—and one to 
whom mankind has been still more 
largely indebted. Mr James Wart, 
the great improver of the steam- 
engine, died on the 25th ult. at his 
seat of Heathfield, near Birmingham, 
in the 84th year of his age. 

This name fortunately needs no 
commemoration of ours; for he that 
bore it survived to see it crowned with 
undisputed and unenvied honours ; 
«nd many generations will probably 
pass awa fore it shall have “ ga- 
thered all its fame.” We have said 
that Mr Watt was the great improver 
of the steam-engine ; but, in truth, 
as to all that is admirable in its struc- 
ture, or vast in its utility, he should 
rather be described as its inventor. It 
was by his inventions that its action 
was so regulated as to make it capable 
of being applied tv the finest and 
most delicate manufactures, and its 
power so increased as to set weight 
and solidity at defiance. By his ad- 


* This netice of the character of Mr 
Watt appeared first in the Scotsman news- 
paper. It follows so appropriately the 
character of Mr Playfair in our last Num- 
ber, that we make no hesitation of trans- 
ferring it to our pages. Indeed, our read- 
proceed from the same elequent and dis- 
Criminating pen. 


mirable contrivances, it has become a 
thing stupendous alike for its force 
and its flexibility,—for the prodigious 
power which it can exert, and the 
ease, and precision, and ductility, 
with whivh it can be varied, distri- 
buted, and.applied, The trunk of an 
elephant that can pick up a pin or 
rend an is as nothing to it. It 
can engrave a seal, and crush masses 
of obdurate metal before it,»—draw 
out, without breaking, a thread as 
fine as gossamer, and lift a ship of 
war like a bauble in the air. It can 
embroider muslin and forge anchors, 
—cut steel into ribbands, and impel 
loaded vessels against the fury ef the 
winds and waves. 

It would be difficult to estimate 
the value of the benefits which these 
inventions have conferred u the 
country. There is no branch of in- 
dustry that has not been indebted to 
them ; and in all the most material, 
they have not only widened most 
magnificently the field of its exertions, 
but multiplied a thousandfold the 
amount of its productions. It is our 
improved steam-engine that has fought 
the battles of Europe, and exalted and 
sustained, through the late tremend- 
ous contest, the political greatness of 
our land. It is the same great power 
which now enables us to pay the in- 
terest of our debt, and to maintain 
the arduous e in which we are 
still engaged, with the skill and capi- 
tal of countries less oppressed with 
taxation. But these are poor and 
narrow views of its importance. It 
has increased indefinitely the mass of 
human comforts and enjoyments, and 
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rendered cheap and accessible aii over 
the world the materials of wealth and 

osperity. It has armed the feeble 
be of man, in short, with a power 
to which no limits can be assigned, 
completed the dominion of mind over 
the most refractory qualities of matter, 
and laid a sure foundation for all 
those future miracles of mechanic 
power which are to aid and reward 
the labours of after generations. Jt is 
to the genius of one man too that all 
this is mainly owing; and certainly no 
man ever before bestowed such a gift 
onhis kind. The blessing is not only 
universal, but unbounded ; and the 
fabled inventors of the plough and 
the loom, who were deified by the er- 
ring gratitude of their rude contem- 
poraries, conferred less important be- 
nefits on mankind than the inventor 
of our present steam-engine. 

This wil] be the fame of Watt with 
future generations ; and it is sufficient 
for his race and his country. But to 
these to whom he more immediately 
belonged, who lived in his society and 
enjoyed his conversation, it is not, per- 
haps, the character in which he will 
be most frequently recalled—most 
deeply lamented—or even most high- 
ly admired. Independently of his 

t attainments in mechanics, Mr 

att was an extraordinary, and in 
many respects a wonderful man. Per- 
haps no individual in his age posses- 
so much and such varied and ex- 

act information,—had read so much, 
or remembered what’ he had read so 
accurately and well, He had infinite 
quickness of apprehension, a prodigi- 
ous memory, and a certain rectifying 
and methodising power of understand- 
ing, which extracted something pre- 
cious out of all that was presented to 
it. His stores of miscellaneous know- 
ledge were immense,—and yet less 
astonishing than the command he had 
at all times over them. It seemed as 
if every subject that was casuall 
started in conversation with him, had 
been that which he had been last oc- 
cupied in studying and exhausting ; 
—such was the copiousness, the 
cision, and the admirable clearness of 
the information which he red out 


u it without effort or hesitation. 
or was this ptitude and com- 
pass of know confined in any de- 


gree to the studies connected with his 
ordinary pursuits. ‘That he should 
have been minutely and extensively 


[Sept. 


skilled in chemistry and the arts, and 
in most of the branches of physical 
science, might perhaps have been con- 
jectured ; but it could not have been 
inferred from his usual papeeten, 
and probably is not generally known, 
that he was curiously learned in many 
branches of antiquity, metaphysics, 
medicine, and —— , and perfect- 
ly at home in all the details of archi- 
tecture, music, and Taw. He was 
well acquainted, too, with most of the 
modern languages—and familiar with 
their most recent literature. Nor 
was it at all extraordinary to hear the 
great mechanician and engineer de- 
tailing and expounding, for hours to- 
gether, the metaphysical theories of 
the German logicians, or criticising 
the measures or the matter of the 
German poetry. 

His astonishing memory was aided, 
no deubt, in a great measure, be 
still higher and rarer faculty—by his 
power of digesting and arranging in 
its proper place all the information he 
received, and of casting aside and re- 
jecting, as it were instinctively, what- 
ever was worthless or immaterial. 
Every conception that was suggested 
to his mind secmed instantly to take 
its place among its other rich furni- 
ture, and to be condensed into the 
smallest and most convenient form. 
He never appeared, therefore, to be 
at all encumbered or perplexed with 
the verbiage of the dull books he per- 
used, or the idle talk to which he 
listened ; but to have at once extract- 
ed, by a kind of intellectual alchemy, 
all that was worthy of attention, an 
to have reduced it for his own use, to 
its true value and to its simplest form. 
And thus it often happened that a 
great deal more was learned from his 
brief and vigorous account of the 
theories and arguments of tedious 
writers, than an ordin student 
could ever have derived from the most 


y painful study of the originals,—and 


that errors and absurdities became 
:nanifest from the mere clearness and 
plainness of his statement of them, 


pre- which might have deluded and per- 


plexed most of his hearers without 
that invaluable assistance.. 

It is needless to say, that, with 
those vast resources, his conversatiol 
was at all times rich and instructive 
in no ordinary degree: but it was, if 
possible, still more pleasing than wise, 
and had ail the charms of familiarity, 
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with all the substantial treasures of 
knowledge. Noman could be more 
social in his spirit, less assuming or 
fastidious in his manners, or more 
kind and indulgent towards all who 
approached him. He rather liked to 
talk,—at least in his latter years ; but 
though he took a considerable share 
of the conversation, he rarely sug- 
gested the topics on which it was to 
turn, but readily and quietly took up 
whateyer was presented by those 
around him, and astonished ‘the idle 
and barren propounders of an ordina- 
ry theme, by the treasures which he 
drew trom the mine they had uncon- 


-sciously opened. He generally seem- 
deed, 


ed, in to have no choice or pre- 
dilection for one subject of discourse 
rather than another ; but allowed his 
mind, like a great cyclepoedia, to be 
opened at any letter his associates 
might choose to turn up, and only en- 
deavoured to select from his inex- 
haustible stores what might be best 
adapted to the taste of -his present 
hearers. As to their capacity he gave 
himself no trouble ; and, indeed, such 
was his singular talent for making all 
things plain, clear, and intelligible, 
that scarcely any one could be aware 
of such a deficiency in his presence. 
His talk, too, though overflowing with 
information, had no resemblance to 
lecturing or solemn discoursing, but, 
on the contrary, was full of colloquial 
spirit and pleasantry. He had a cer- 
tain quiet and grave humour, which 
ran through most of his conversation, 
and a vein of temperate jocularity, 
which gave infinite zest and effect to 
the condensed and inexhaustible in- 
formation, which formed its main 
Staple and characteristic. There was 
a little air of affected testiness, and a 
toneof pretended rebuke and contradic- 
tion, with which he used to address his 

ounger friends, that was always felt 

y them as an endearing mark of his 
kindness and familiarity ,—and prized 
accordingly, far ond all the so- 
lemn compliments that ever proceed- 
ed from the lips of authority. His 
Voice was deep and powerful,—though 
he commonly mend 2 in a low and 
somewhat monotonous tone, which 
harmonised admirably with the weight 
and brevity of his observations, and 
Set off to the greatest advantage the 
pleasant anecdotes which he deliver- 
ed with the same grave brow and the 
Same calm smile playing soberly on 
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his lips: There was nothing of effort 
indeed, or impatience, any more than 
of pride or levity, in his demeanour ; 
and there was a finer expression of 
reposing strength, and mild self-pos- 
session in his manner, than we ever 
recollect to have met with in any other 
person. He had in his character the 
utmost abhorrence for all sorts of for- 
wardness, ade, and pretensions ; 
and, indeed, never failed to put all 
such impostors out of countenance, by 
the manly plainness and honest intre- 
pidity of his language and deport- 
ment. 

In his temper and dispositions he 
was not only kind and affectionate, 
but generous and considerate of the 
feelings of all around hith, and gave 
the most liberal assistance and en- 
couragement to all young persons who 
showed any indications of talent, or 
applied to him for patronage or ad- 
vice. His health, which was delicate 
from his youth upwards, seemed to 
become firmer as he advanced in years ; 
and he preserved, up almost to the 
last moment of his existence, not only 
the full command of his extraordinary 
intellect, but all the alacrity of spirit, 
and the social gaiety which had illu- 
minated his happiest days. His friends 
in this part of the country never saw 
him more full of intellectual vigour 
and colloquial animation,—never more 
delightful or more instructive—than in 
his last visit to Scotland in autumn 
1817. Indeed, it was after that time 
that he applied himself, with all the 
ardour of early life, to the invention 
of a machine for mechanically copy- 
ing all sorts of sculpture and statuary, 
—and distributed among his friends 
some of its earliest performances, as 
the productions of a young artist just 
entering on his 83d year. 

This happy and useful life came at 
last to a gentle close. He had suffer- 
ed some inconvenience through the 
summer ;—but was not seriously in- 
disposed till within a few weeks from 
his death. He then becanie perfectly 
aware of the event which was ap- 
proaching ; and with his usual tran 
quillity and benevolenve of nature, 
seemed only anxious to point out to 
the friends around him the many 
sources of consolation which were af- 
forded by the circurnstances under 
which it was about to take place. He 
expressed his sincere gratitude to Pro- 
vidence for the length of days with 
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which he had been blessed, and his 
exemption from most of the infirmi- 
ties of age, as wellas for the calm and 
eheerful evening of life that he had 
been permitted to enjoy, after the 
honourable labours of the day had 
been concluded. And thus, full of 
years and honours, in all calmness 
and tranquillity, he yielded up his 
soul, without pang or struggle,—and 
passed from the bosom of his family 
to that of his God ! 

He was twice married, but has left 
no issue but one son, long associated 
with him in his business and studies, 
and two grandchildren by a daughter 
who predeceased him. He was Fel- 
low of the Roval Societies both of 
London and Edinburgh, and one of 
the few Englishmen who were elect- 
ed members of the National Institute 
of France. All men of learning and 
science were his cordial friends; and 
such wos the influence of his mild 
character and perfect fairness and li- 
berality, even _ the pretenders to 
these accomplishments, that he lived 
to disarm even envy itself, and died, 
we verily believe, without a single 
enemy. 


SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN LITERA#= 
TURE. 


We have too long been in the habit 
of despising the literature of the Ame- 
ricans, and have rather unwisely set 
own their backwardness, in that par- 
ticular, to the score of a defective ge- 
nius. ‘There are many reasons, how- 
ever, which may have readily prevent- 
ed them from coming into competition 
with the great writers of this coun- 
try. Using the same language with 
ourselves, it is not at all unnatural 
that they should have been satisfied 
with the entertainment which we 
could afford them, without putti 
their owninvention to the rack. There 
is a diffidence, teo, in genius, which 
oiten prevents it from coming forward, 
where it must encounter the rivalry 
of tried and acknowledged excellence ; 


proof thet they have not been secretly 
meditating on the splendid energies 
which have been exhibited before 
them. Perhaps we ought rather to 
draw the contrary conclusion. Even 
the ta of taste which ina 

in their occasional literary e and 
the defects in their imitations, are no- 


and the silence of the Americans is no. 
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thing more than mighit be expected in 
their cireumstances. It is long before 
the tongue of a child can get round 
its words. If we are not much mis- 
taken, something of the came kind js 
to be found in the History of Scottish 
Literature. For many years it was 
completely repressed by the ascendan- 
cy of English genius. But are we to 
suppose, that, during that period, the 
seeds were not in secret operation, 
from which that harvest of glory has 
since sprung, which has now fairly 
placed us on a level with the sister 
kingdom? There were then doubt- 
less many scholars among us, and 
many men of genius who read, and 
admired, and thought, ° 


‘Vixerunt fortes ante Agamemnonz 
Multi, &c. 


but who scarcely ventured to write, or, 
if they did, it was to be expected that 
they would labour for expression, and 
sometimes be awkward, and at other 
times, perhaps, turgid. But when 
Scotchmen once found the free use of 
their pers, England soon learnt that 
they were by no means inclined to hide 
their talent in a napkin. We strong- 
ly suspect that America is at this mo- 
ment passing through a similar novi- 
ciate ; and we epprehend the time is 
not far distant when her genius too 
will be put forth into action. Many 
of her most promising youths have, for 
these several years past, been travel- 
ling in all directions, storing up all 
the treasures of modern literature, and 
even drawing the inspiring breath of 
Greece and Italy. They have collect- 
ed great and various libraries in their 
course,—they have become acquaint- 
ed with the most eminent men in the 
regions through which they have pas- 
sed,—and have, no doubt, in imaging- 


‘tion, already measured their own 


strength with theirs. Every thing 
has aided to bring them into contact 
with all the dead and all the living 
genius in the world; and we may be 
assured that they have an ambition 
to excel in the department of letters 
no less than in arts or in arms. 

It is —— interest, under this 
persuasion, that we look into every 
American publication, however incon- 
siderable, which seems to give any 
promise of the coming Avatar. An a- 
musing little work has just been put 
into our hands, the Sketch 
Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Esq. pub- 
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lished in the present year at New 
York. It has fully confirmed our 
idea ; and although there are in it, no 
doubt, several marks of the childhood 
of literature, such as, affected imita- 
tions of the weaker and more sickly 
parts of our pathetic writers, still it 
shows, in maby passages, an aspira- 
tion after an excellence which is by 
no means unattained. It proves to us 
distinetly, that there is mand working 
in America, and that there are mate- 
rials, too, for it to work upon, of a very 
singular and romantic kind. Mrs 
Grant had before shown us, in her fine 
spirited sketch in the American Lady, 
that the reminiscences of that coun- 
try might at least go “ sixty years” 


back, and that, when we got to that. 


period, we came into a very peculiar 
character of society, almost as curious 
and interesting as any thing described 
in Waverley. In the work before us 
there is a short fanciful tale, which 
gives us anotion of what may be made 
of such materials ; and we shall not 
scruple in a future Number to lay it 
entire before our readers. At present 
we rather prefer to give them the o- 
pening of this attractive little work. 
No one will dispute but that it is 
written with feeling and elegance. 


There may be some slight traces of “ THE AUTHOR'S ACCOUNT OF HIMe 


the affectation above mentioned ; but 
we cannot help thinking that it opens 
a view of American genius, which is 


not only very amiable, but is full of and manners. Even when a mere child ‘ eh : 
I began my travels. and made many tours “t tk 


promise. England and America are 
both at this moment supplied, in a 
great measure, with aliterature of Scot- 
tish manufacture. We should not be 
much surprised were we to live to see 
the day when we, in our turn, shall 
be gaping for new novels and pone 
from the other side of the At) ntic, 
and when, in the silence of our own 
bards and. romancers, we shall have 
Ladies of the Lake from Ontario, and 
Tales of My Landlord from Goose- 
creek, as a coun to those from 
Gandercleugh. For our parts, we 
have no kind of aversion to the au- 
gury; and we cannot but r it as 
4 most paltry and contemptible little- 
ness, quite unworthy of maternal 
majesty of , hot to look with 
an eye of love and delight upon all 
that is promising in the rising genius 
of America. It will rise, we may rest 
assured, and come into day, with 
whatever temper we may be pleased 
to regard it. But we have that con- 
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viction of the fund of good-nature and 
generosity in the English mind, that, 
whenever any work with the stamp of 
eminent merit is issued from the A- 
merican mint, it will be hailed in the 
parent country with a glow of eager 
enthusiasm. Notwithstanding the 
dull sarcasms and stupid prejudices 
out of which Scotland was so long 
forced to fight her way, the English 
were yet not backward in acknow- 
ledging the excellence of our distin- 
guished writers. Johnson himself 
was obliged more than once to growl 
out his approbation, and he gave it 
honestly and with some degree of 
heartiness when he did give it. Now 
there is not a litle distinction attach- 
ed to the very name of a Scotchman, 
and we feel that our neighbeurs ho- 
nour us because we have from our 
birth breathed the same air with 
Hume, Robertson, Smith, Stewart, 
Biair, Alison, Burns, Scott, and 
Campbell. ‘The literary glory of A- 
merica is yet to come ; but we doubt 
not that it is coming, and we think we 
can discern the dawn streaking the 
horizon even in the slight sketches we 
are now about to present to our read- 
ers. 


SELF. 


“ } was always fond of visiting new 
scenes, and observing strange characters 


of discovery into foreign parts and un- 


known regions of my native city, to the aa 


uent alarm of my parents, and the e- 
molument of the town-crier. 


into boyhood, I extended the range of my 


observations. My holiday afternoons were = 


spent in rambles about the surrounding 
country. I made myself familiar with all 
its places famous in history or fable. I 
knew every spot where a murder or rob- 
bery had been committed, or a ghost been 
seen. I visited the neighbouring villages, 
and added greatly to my stock of know- 
ledge, by noting their habits and customs, 
and conversing with their sages and great 
men. I even journeyed one long sum- 
mer’s day to the summit of the most dis- 
tant hill, from whence | stretched my eye 
over many a mile of terra incognita, and 
wus astonished to find how vast a globe I i 
inhabited. 

‘* This rambling propensity strengthen- 
ed with my years. Books of voyages and 
travels became my ion, and in devour- 
ing their contents, | neglected the regular 
exercises of the How wistfully 


~ 
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As I grew 
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would I wander about the pier heads in 
fine weather, and watch the parting ships, 
bound to distant climes—with what long- 
ing eyes would I gaze after their lessening 
sails, and waft myself in imagination to 
the ends of the earth. 

‘* Farther reading and thinking, though 
they brought this vague inclination into 
more reasonable bounds, only served to 
make it more decided. I visited various 
parts of my own country; and had I been 
merely a lover of fine scenery, I should 
have felt little desire to seek elsewhere for 
its gratification: for on no country have 
the charms of natare been more prodigally 
lavished. Her mighty lakes, like oceans 
of liquid silver ; her mountains, with their 
bright aérial tints; her valleys, teeming 
with wild fertility; her tremendous cata- 
racts, thundering in their solitudes; her 
boundless plains, waving with spontaneous 
verdure ; her broad deep rivers, rolling in 
solemn silence to the ocean ; her trackless 
forests, where vegetation puts forth all its 
magnificence ; her skies, kindling with the 
magic of summer clouds and glorious sun- 
shine :—no, never need an American look 
beyond his own country for the sublime 
and beautiful of natural scenery. 

** But Europe held forth all the charms 
of storied and poetical association. There 
were to be seen the masterpieces of art, the 
refinements of highly cultivated society, 
the quaint peculiarities of ancient and lo- 
cal custom. My native country was full 
of youthful promise ; Europe was rich in 
the accumulated treasures of age. Her 
very ruins told the history of times gone 
by, and every mouldering stone was a 
chronicle. I longed to wander over the 
scenes of renowned achievement—to tread, 
as it were, in the foo of antiquity— 
to loiter about the ruined castle—to medi- 
tate on the falling tower—to escape, in 
short, from the commenplace realities of 
the present, and lose myself among the 
shadowy grandeurs of the past. 

** T had, beside all this, an earnest de- 
sire to see the great men of the earth. We 
have, it is true, our great men in America: 
not a city but has an ample share of them. 
I have mingled among them in my time, 
and been almost withered by the shade 
into which they cast me; for there is no- 
thing so baleful to a small man as the 
shade of a great one, particularly the great 
man of a city. But 1 was anxious to see 
the great men of Europe; for I had read 
in the works of various philosophers, that 
all animals degenerated in America, and 
wan among the number. A great man of 


Europe, therefore, thought J, must be as 


superior to a man of America, as a 
peak of the Alps to a highland of the Hud- 
son; and in this idea | was confirmed, by 
observing the comparative im ce and 
swelling magnitude of many Snglish tra- 
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vellers among us; who, I was assured, 
were very little people in their own coun- 
try. I will visit this land of wonders 
therefore, thought I, and see the gigantic 
race from which [ am degenerated. 

** It has been either my good or evil lot 
to have my roving passion gratified. | 
have wandered through different countries, 
and witnessed many of the shifting seenes 
of life. I cannot say that I have studied 
them with the eye of a philosopher, but ra- 
ther with the sauntering gaze with which 
humble lovers of the picturesque stroll 
from the window of one print shop to ano- 
ther; caught sometimes by the delinea- 
tions of beauty, sometimes by the distor- 
tions of caricature, and sometimes by the 
loveliness of landscape. As it is the fa- 
shion for modern tourists to travel pencil in 
hand, and bring home their portfolios 
filled with sketches, I am disposed to get 
up a few for the entertainment of my 
friends. When I look over, however, the 
hints and memorandums I have taken 
down for the purpose, my heart almost 
fails me to find how my idle humour has 
led me aside from the objects studied 
by every regular traveller who would make 
a book. I fear I shall give equal disap- 
pointment with an unlucky landscape 
painter, who had travelled on the Conti- 
nent, but following the bent of his vagrant 
inclination, had sketched in nooks, and 
corners, and by-places. His sketch-book 
was accordingly crowded with cottages, 
and landscapes, and obscure ruins; but 
he had neglected to paint St Peter’s, or the 
Coliseum ; the cascade of Terni, or the bay 
of Naples; and had not a single glacic 
or volcano in his whole collection. 


THE VOYAGE. 


*« To an American visiting Europe, the 
long voyage he has to make is an excel- 
lent preparative. The temporary absence 
of worldly scenes and em 
duces a state of mind peculiarly fitted to 
receive new and vivid 4mpressions. The 
vast space of waters that separates the he- 
mispheres is like a blank page in existence. 
There is no gradual transition by which, 
in Europe, the features and population of 
one country blend almost imperceptibly 
with those of another. From. the mo- 
ment you lose sight of the land you have | 
left, all is vacancy, until you step on 
the opposite shore, and are launched st 
once ae bustle and novelties of ano- 

world. 


on the story of life, ahd lessen the effect of 
absence and separation. We d 
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unbrokem; we trace it back lnk by 
link; and we feeb that the last of them 
still grapples us ‘to home: But a wide sea 
@ severs us at once. I[t makes us 
conscious of being cast keese from the se- 
cure anchorage of settled life, and sent 
adrift upon a doubtful world. It inter 
poses a gulf, not merely imaginary, but 
real, between us and our homes—a gulf 
subject to temypest, and fear, and uncer- 
tainty, that makes distance palpable, and 
return precarious. 
‘* Such, at. least, was the case with my- 
self. As I saw the last bli line of my 
native land fade away like a cloud in the 
horizon, it seemed.as if I had closec one 
volume of the world and its concerns, and 
had time for meditation, before I opened 
another. That land, too, now vanishing 
from my view, which contained alk that 
was mest dear to me in life; what vicis- 
situdes might occur in it—what changes 
might take place in me, before E should 
visit it again. Who can tell when he sets 
forth to wander, whither he may be driven 
by the uncertain currents ef existence ; or 
when he may return ; or whether it may 
ever be his lot to revisit the scenes of his 
childhood ? 

** [| said that at sea all is vacancy: I 
should correct the expression. To one 
given to day-dreaming, and fond of losing 
himself in reveries, a sca voyage is full of 
subjects for meditation ; but then they are 
the wonders of the deep, and of the air, 
and rather tend to abstract the mind from- 
worldly themes. 1 delighted to loll over 
the quarter railing, or climb to the main- 
top, of a calm day, and muse for hours 
together on the tranquil bosom of a sum- 
mer’s sea. To gaze upon the te of 
golden cleuds just peering above the hori- 
zon ; fancy them some fairy realms, and 
people them with a creation of my own. 
‘to watch the gently undulating billows, 
rolling their silver volumes, as if to die a- 
way on those happy shores. 

“* There was a delicious sensation of 
mingled security and awe with which I 
looked down, from my giddy height, on the 
‘nonsters of the deep at their uncouth gam- 
bols. Shoals of ises tumbling about 
the bow of the ship ; the grampus, slowly 
heaving his huge form abeve the surface ; 
or the ravenous shark, darting, like a spec- 
tre, through the blue waters. My ima- 
gination would conjure up all that I had 
heard or read of the watery world bencath 
me: of the finny herds that roam its fa- 
thomiess valleys; of the shapeless mon- 
ste's that lurk the very foundations 
of the earth, and those wild phantasms that 
swell the tales of fishermen and sailors. 

** Sometimes a distant sail, gliding along 
the edge of the ocean, would be another 
theme ot idle speculation. How interest- 
fragment-of.a world, hastening to 


rejoity the great mass of existence. What 
a glorious monument of human invention, 
that has thus triumphed over wind and 
wave ; has brought the ends of the carth 
into communion ; has established an inter- 
change of. blessings, pouring into the sterile 

ns ef the north all the luxuries. of the 
south ; has diifused the light of knowledge, 
and: the charities of cultivated life; and 
has thus beund together those seattered 
portions of the human: race, between which 
nature seemed to have thrown an insur- 
mountable barrier. 

“ We one day descried some shapeless 
object drifting at a distance. At sea, eve- 
ry thing that breaks the monotony of the 
surrounding expanse attracts attention. 
It proved to be the mast of a ship 
that must have been completely wrecked ; 
for there were the remains of handker- 
chiefs, by which some of the crew had 
fastened themselves to this spar, to pre- 
vent their being washed off by the waves. 
There was no trace by which the name of 
the ship could-be ascertained. ‘Phe wreck 
had evidently drifted about for many 
months ; clusters of shell fish had fastened 
about it, and long sea-weeds flaunted at its 
sides. But where, thought I, is the crew? 
“Their struggle has long been over—they 
have gone down amidst the roar of the 
tempest—their bones lie whitening among 
the caverns of the deep. Silence—obli- 
vion, like the waves, .have clesed over 
them, and no one can tell the story of 
their end. What sighs have been wafted 
after that ship; what prayers offered 
at the deserted fireside of home. How of- 
ten has the mistress, the wife, the mother, 

over the daily news, to catch some 
casual intelligence of this rover of the deep. 
How has expectation darkened into anxie- 
ty—anxiety into dread—and dread into 
despair. Alas! not one momento shall 
ever return for love to cherish, All that 
shall ever be known is, that she sailed 
from her port, ‘ and was never heard of 
more !” 

“ The sight of this wreck, as usual, 
gave rise to many dismal anecdotes. ‘This 
was particularly the case in the evening, 
when the weather, which had hitherto been 
fair, began to look wild and threateni 
and gave indications of one of those 
den storms that will sometimes break in 
upon the serenity of a summer voyage. 
As we sat round the dull light of a lamp, 
in the cabin, that made the gleom more 


wreck and disaster. I was peculiar 
struck with a short one related by the cap- 


tain. 
“ * As I was once sailing,’ said he, ‘ in 
a fine stout ship, acress the banks of New- 
foundland, one of those heavy fogs that 
vail in those rendered it impossi- 
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time; but at night the weather. was s0 
thick that we could not distinguish dny 
object at twice the length of the ship. I 
kept lights at the mast-head, and a con- 
stant watch forward to look out for fishing 
smacks, which are accustomed to lie at an- 
chor on the banks. The wind was blow- 
ing a smacking breeze, and we were going 
at a great rate through the water. Sud- 
denly the watch gave the alarm of ‘ a sail 
ahead !"—it was scarcely uttered before we 
were upon her, She was a smal] schooner, 
at anchor, with the broadside toward us. 
The crew were all asleep, and had neglect- 


ed to hoist a light. We struck her just 


a-mid-shi The force, the size, and 
weight, of our vessel bore her down below 
the waves; we passed over her, and were 
hurried on our course. As the crashing 
wreck was sinking beneath us, I had a 
glimpse of two or three half-naked wretches, 
rushing from her cabin; they just started 
from their beds to be swallowed shrieking 
by the waves. I heard their drowning cry 
mingling with the wind. The blast that 
bore it to our ears swept us out of all far- 
ther bearing. I shall never forget that 
cry! It was some time before we could 
put the ship about, she was under such head- 
way. We returned, as nearly as we could 
guess, to the place where the smack had 
anchored. We cruised about for several 
hours in the dense fog. We fired signal 
guns, and listened if we might hear the 

alloo of any survivors; but all was silent 
—we never saw or heard any thing of 
them more !” 

** I confess these stories, for a time, put 
an end to all my fine fancies. The storm 
increased with the night. The sea was 
lashed into tremendous confusion. There 
was a fearful, sullen sound of rushing 
waves, and broken surges. Deep called 
unto deep. At times the black volume of 
clouds over head seemed rent asunder by 
flashes of lightning that quivered along the 
foaming billows, and made the succeeding 
darkness doubly terrible. The thunders 
bellowed over the wild waste of waters, 
and seemed echoed and prolonged by the 
mountain waves. As I saw the ship stag- 
gering and plunging among these i 
caverns, it seemed miraculous that she re- 
gained her balance, or preserved her buoy- 
ancy. Her yards would dip into the wa- 
= her bow was almost buried beneath 

e waves. Sometimes an impending 
seemed ready to overwhelm her, eon 
thing but a dexterous movement of the 
helm nar her from the shock. 

** When | retired to my cabin the awful 
scene still followed me. The whistling of 
the wind through the rigging sounded like 
funereal wailings. The creaking of the 
masts ; the and —s of bulk 


and roaring in my very ear, it seemed as 
if death were raging round this floating 
prison, seeking for his prey: the mere 
starting of a nail—the yawning of a seam, 
might give him entrance. 

“* A fine day, however, with a tranquil 
sea and favouring breeze, soon put all these 
dismal reflections to flight. It is impossi- 
ble to resist the gladdening influence of 
fine weather and fair wind at sea. When 
the ship is decked out in all her canvai, 
every sail swelled, and careering gayly over 
the curling waves, how lofty, how gallant 
she appears—how she seems to lord it over 
the deep! I might fill a volume with the 
reveries of a sea voyage, for with me it is 
almost a continual reverie—but it is time 
to get to shore. 

“‘ It was a fine sunny morning when 
the thrilling cry of ‘ land!’ was given 
from the mast-head. I question whether 
Columbus, when he discovered the new 
world, felt a more delicious throng of sen- 
sations, than rush into an American’s bo- 
som, when he first comes in sight of Eu- 
rope. There is a volume of associations 
with the very name. It is the land of pro- 
mise, teeming with every thing of which 
his childhood has heard, or on which his 
studious years have pondered. 

‘** From that time until the moment of 
arrival, it was all feverish excitement. The 
ships of war, that prowled like guardian 
giants along the coast; the headlands of 
Ireland, stretching out into the channel; 
the Welsh mountains, towering into the 
clouds ; all were objects of intense interest. 
As we sailed up the Mersey, I reconnoi- 
tred the shores with a telescope. My eye 
dwelt with delight on neat cottages, with 
their trim shrubberies and green grass 
plots. I saw the mouldering ruin of an 
abbey overrun with ivy, and the taper spire 
of a village church rising from the brow of 
a neighbouring hill—all were characteris- 
tic of England. 7 

‘“* The tide and wind were so favoura- 
ble, that the ship was enabled to come at 
once to the pier. It was thronged with 
people; some idle lookers-on, others eager 
expectants of friends or relatives. I could 
distinguish the merchant to whom the ship 
was consigned. I knew him by his calcu- 
lating brow and restless air. His hands 
were thrust into his pockets; he was whist- 
ling thoughtfully, and walking to and fro. 


e a small space having been accorded to him 


by the crowd, in deference to his tempora- 
ry importance. ‘There were repeated cheer- 


. ings and salutations interchanged between 


the shore and the ship, as friends happe?- 
ed to recognize each other. But I . 
1 of hum- 


teresting demeanour. She 
crowd ; her eye hurried over the ship as it 


neared the shore, to catch some wished-for 
countenance. She seemed disappointed 


| | 
4 
| 
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as re 
a | t | ing sea, were frightful. As I heard the 
| | waves rushing alang the side of the ship, 


and agitated ; when I heard a faint voice 
cal] her name.—It was from a poor sailor, 
who had been ill all the voyage, and had 
excited the sympathy of every one on 
board. When the weather was fine, his 
messmates had spread a mattress for him 
on deck in the shade, but of late his illness 
had so increased, that he had taken to his 
hammock, and only breathed a wish that 
he might see his wife before he died. He 
had been helped on deck as we came up 
the river, and was now leaning against the 
shrouds, with a countenance so wasted, so 
pale, so ghastly, that it is no wonder even 
the eye of affection did not recognize him. 
But at the sound of his voice, her eye dart- 
ed on his features; it read, at once, a 
whole volume of sorrow ; she clasped her 
hands, uttered’ a faint shriek, and stood 
wringing them in silent agony. 

“« All now was hurry and bustle. The 
meetings of acquaintances—the greetings of 
friends—the consultations of men of busi- 
ness. I alone was solitary and idle. I 
had no friend to meet, no cheering to re. 


TEP 


ceive. I stepped upon the land of my fore- 
ich fathers—but felt that I was a stranger in 
his the land.” 
of RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
he “The stranger who would form a cor- 
an rect opinion of the English character must 
of not confine his observations to the metro- 
1; polis. He must go forth into the country ; 
he he must sojourn in villages and hamlets ; 
st. he must visit castles, villas, farm-houses, 


cottages ; he must wander through parks 
and gardens ; along hedges and green lanes ; 
he must loiter about country churches ; at- 
tend wakes and fairs, and other rural festi 
vals ; and cope with the people in all their 
conditions, and all their habits and hu- 
mours. 

** In some countries, the large cities ab- 
sorb the wealth and fashion of the nation ; 
they are the only fixed abodes of elegant 
and intelligent society, and the country is 
inhabited almost entirely by boorish pea- 
santry. In England, on the contrary, the 
metropolis is a mere gathering place, or 
general rendezvous, of the polite circles, 
where they devote a small portion of the 
year toa h of gaiety and dissipation, 
and, having passed this kind of carnival, 
return again to the tly more conge- 
nial habits of rural life. The various stra- 
ta of society, therefore, are diffused over 
the whole surface of the kingdom, and the 
most retired neighbourhoods afford speci- 
mens of the different ranks. 

‘“*The English, in fact, are strongly gift- 
ed with the rural feeling. They possess a 
keen sensibility to the beauties of Nature, 
and a relish for the pleasures and employ- 
ments of the country. This passion seems 
inherent with them. ven the inhabit- 
its of cities, born and brought up among 


=. 
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brick walls and bustling streets, enter with 
facility into rural habits, and evince a tact 
for rural occupation The merchant has 


~ his snug retreat in the vicinity of the me- 


tropolis, where he often displays as much 
pride and zeal in the cultivation of his 
flower-garden, and the maturing of his 
fruits, as he does in the conduct of his bu- 
siness, and the success of a commercial o- 
peration. Even those less fortunate indi- 
viduals, who are doomed ta their lives 
in the midst of din and ic, cont-ive to 
have something that shall remind them of 
the green aspect of Nature. In the dark 
and dingy lanes of the] metropolis. every 
drawing-room window is like a bank of 
tlowers ; wherever, also, there is a spot ca- 
pable of vegetation, the grass plot and 
flower bed are cultivated, and every square 
has its mimic park, laid out with pictur- 
esque taste, and gleaming with refreshing 
verdure. 

** Those who see the Englishman only 
in town are apt to form an unfavourable 
opinion of his social character. He is ei- 
ther absorbed in business, or distracted by 
the thousand engagements that dissipate 

ime, thought, and feeling, in this huge 
metropolis. He has, therefore, too com- 
monly a look of: hurry and abstraction. 
Wherever he happens to be, he is on the 
point of going somewhere else ; at the mo- 
ment he is talking on one subject, his 
mind is wandering to another; and while 
paying a friendly visit, is calculating how 
shall economize time so as to pay the 
other visits allotted to the morning. A vast 
place, like London, is calculated to make 
men selfish and uninteresting. In their 
casual and transient meetings, they can but 
deal briefly in common-places. They pre- 
sent but the cold superficies of character— 
its rich and genial qualities have no time to 
be warmed into a flow. 

** But it is in the country that the Eng. 
lishman gives scope to his natural feelings. 
He breaks loose gladly from the cold for- 
malities and negative civilities of town ; 
throws off his habits of shy reserve, and 
becomes joyous and free-hearted. He con- 
trives to assemble around him all the con- 
veniences and elegancies of polite life, and 
to banish its restraints. His country seat 
abounds with every requisite, either for 
studious retirement, tasteful gratification, 
or rural exercise. Books, paintings, mu- 
sic, horses, dogs, and sporting im ents 
of all kinds, are at hand. He puts no con- 
straint either upon his guests or himself, 
but in the true spirit of hospitality provides 
the means of enjoyment, and leaves every 
one to according to his inclination. 

% taste of the English in the culti- 
vation of land, and in what is termed land- 
scape gardening, is unrivalled. They have 
studied Nature intently, and discover an 
exquisite sense of her beautiful forms and 
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harmonious combinations. Those charms 
which, in other countries, she lgvishes in 
wild solitudes, are here assembled round 
the haunts ef domestic life. They seem to 
have caught her coy apd furtive graces, and 
spread them, like wixchery, abeut their ru- 


tal abodes. 


“ Nothing can than 
the magnificence of English park scenery. 
Vast lawns that extend like sheets of vivad 
green, witl here and there clumps of gi- 
gentic trees, heaping up rich piles of foli- 

The solemn pomp of groves, and 
woodland glades, with the deer trooping in 
silent herds across them; the hare beund- 
ing away to the covert; or the pheasant 
suddenly bursting upon the wing. The 
breok, taught to wind in the mest natural 
meanderings, or expand into a glassy lake 


athe 


sequestered pool, reflecting the qui- 


vering trees, with the yellow leat sleeping 
on its bosom, the trout roaming fearlessly 
about its limpid waters ; while some rustic 
temple, or statue of nymph, grown green 
and dank with age, gives an.air of classic 


sanctity to the seclusion. 
‘“* These are but few of the features of 


seenery, which, indeed, is too well 

to need description. But what 

most delights me is the creative talent with 
which the English deeorate the unostenta- 
tious abodes of middle life. The rudest 


habitation, the most un 


scanty 


promising and 


portion of land, in the hands of an 


Englishman of taste, becomes a little para- 
dise. With a nicely discriminating eye, 
he seizes at once upon its capabilities, and 
pictures in his mind the future lan 


his hand; and 
whieh produce 


dhe 


with which a 
a favourite picture. 
“* The residence of 


windew ; 


The steril spot grows into loveliness under 
the operations of art 
effect are scarcely to be 
perceived. The cherishing and training of 
seme trees ; the cautious pruning of others ; 
the delicate distribution of flowers and 
plants of tender and graceiul foliage ; the 
introduction of a green slope of velvet 
turf; the partial opening to a peep of blue 
distance, or silver gleam of water—all 
these are managed with a nice tact, a per- 
wading yet quict assiduity, like the magic 
touchings painter finishes up 


side ;—all these 


Sept. 


bespeak the influence of 


taste, flowing down from high sources, and 


pervading 


the lowest levels of the public 


mind. {fever lowe, as poets sing, delights 
to visit a cottage, it must be the cottage of 


an English peasant. 


‘* The proneness to rural life among the 
higher classes of the English has had a 
great and salutary effect upon the national 
character. 1Jdo net know a finer race of 
men than the English gentlemen. Instead 
of the softness and effeminacy which cha- 
racterize the men of rank in same coun- 
tries, they exhibit a union of elegance and 
strength, a robustness ef frame and tresh- 
ness of complexion, which J am inclined to 
attribute to their living se much in the 
open air, and pursuing se eagerly the invi- 
gorating recreations of the country. These 
hardy exercises alse produce a healthful 
tone of mind and spirits, and a manliness 
and simplicity of manners, which not even 
the follies and dissipations of the town can 
easi\y pervert. In the country, too, the 
different orders of seciety seem to approach 


more freely, te be mere disposed to blend — 


and operate favourably upon each other. 
The distinctions between them do not ap- 
pear to be so strong and impassable as in 
the cities. The manner in which property 
has been distributed into small estates and 


farms, has established a 


gradation 


from the nobleman, through the classes of 


gentry, smell landed proprietors 


substan- 


tial farmers, down to the labouring peasant- 
ry ; and while it has thus banded - ohne 
tremes of society tegether, has implan 

in } . li li k a * of i de 
pendence. This, it must be confessed, is 
not so universally the case at present as it 


was formerly, the 


larger estates having, in 


late years of distress, absorbed the smaller, 


and, in some 


parts of the country, almost 


annihilated the sturdy race of small tarm- 
ers. These, however, 1 believe, are but 
casual breaks in the general system | have 


mentioned. 


and «mest elevating of external influences. 
Such aman may be simple and rough, but 
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“In mural oceupation there is nothing 
mean and debasing, ItJeads aman forh 
among scenes of natural grandeur and 
i it Jeaves him to the workings of 
is own mind, operated . by the purest 
of fortune and 
j 7 “hf relinement in the country has diffused a 
degree af taste and eleyance in rural ‘he cannot The man of refine 
ik | i The that descends to the lowest class. ment, therefore, finds nothing revolting 0 
very labourer, with his thatched cot- an intercourse with the lower orders in 
attends 10 val life, as he dees in the lower orders of 
The trim hedge, the sities. He lays aside dis distanee and 1 
with snug box, the woodbine sank, and enter inte the honest heastlcl 
the wall, and hanging enjoyments of common life. Indeed, the 
Gowers in the pot of very amusements of the country bring 
holly provi- more and more together; and the sound of 
winter about the house, to cheat hound and blend all feelings into 
harmony. I believe this is one great 
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pular among the inferior orders in Eng- in the tastes of various ages and occupants. 
fand than in any other country, and why The stile and foot-path leading from the 
the latter have endured so many excessive church-yard, across pleasant fields, and a- 
pressures and extremities without repining long shady hedge-rows, according to an 
more at the unequal distribution immemorial right of way. The neigh. 
of fortune privilege. bouring village, with its venerable cotta- 
“To this mingling of cultivated and ges, its public green. sheltered by trees, 
rustic society, also, may be attributed the under which the forefathers of the present 
rural — that runs through British li- race have sported. The antique family 
terature 5 the frequent use of illustrations mansion, standing apart in some little ru- 
from rural life; those incomparable de- ral domain, but looking down with a pro- 
scriptions of Nature that abound in the tecting air on the surrounding scene.—AU 
British have continued down these common features of English land- 
frem ‘ the flewer and the leaf’ of Chau- scape evince a calm and settled security, 
cer, and have ‘brought into our closets all an herediiary transmission of heme-bred 
the freshness and fragrance of the dewy virtues, and local attachments, that speak 
landscape. The pastoral writers of otner deeply and touchingly for the moral cha- 
countries appear as if they hsd paid Na- racter of the nation. 
ture an occasional visit, and become ac- “it is a pleasant sight of a Sunday 
quainted with her general charms ; but the morning, when the bell is sending its sober 
British poets have lived and revelled with melody across the quiet fields, to beheld 
her—they have wooed her im her most se- the try in their best finery, with 1g 
cret haunts—they have watched her mi- ruddy faces, and modest cheerfulness, i; 
nutest characteristics. A spray could not thronging tranquilly along the green lanes | 
tremble in the breeze—a leaf could net rus- to church ; but it is still more pleasing to . 
tle to the greund—a diamond drop could see them in the evenings gathering about 
not patter in the stream—a fragrance could their cottage doors, and appearing to exult 
not exhale from the humble vielet—nor a in the humble comforts and embellish- 
daisy unfold its crimson tints to the morn- ments which their own hands have spread 
ing—but it has been noticed by these im- areund them. 
passioned and delicate observers ,and wrought ** It is this sweet home feeling, this set- 
up into some beautiful morality. tled repose of affection in the domestic 
~ The effect of this devotion of elegant scene, that is, after all, the parent of the 
minds to rural occupations has been won- steadiest virtues and purest enjoyments ; 
derful on the face of the country. A great and I cannot close these desultory remarks 
part of the island is level, and would be better than by quoting the words of a mo- 
monotonous, were it not for the charms of dern English who has depicted it with 4 
culture ; but it is studded and gemmed, as remarkable felicity— | 
it were, with castles and palaces, and em- “* Threugh each gradation from the castled 
broidered with parks and gardens. It does hall, 
not abound in grand and sublime pro- The city dome, the villa crown’d with 
aspects, but rather im little home scenes of 
rural repose and sheltered quiet. Every But chief from modest mansions number- 
antique farm-howse and moss-grown cot- less, 
tage is @ picture ; and as the reads are con- In town or hamlet, shelt’ring middle life, 
tinually winding, and the view shut in by Down to the cottag’d vale, and straw- 
groves and hedges, the eye is delighted by _ Toof’d shed, 
@ continual succession of small landscapes This western isle hath long been fam’d for 
of captivating loveliness. scenes 
‘+ ‘The great charm, however, of English Where bliss domestic finds a dwelling 
scenery is the moral feeling that seems to place :-— 
pervade it. It is associated im the mind Domestic bliss, that, like a harmless dove, 
with ideas of order, of quiet, of calm and ‘(Honour and sweet endearment keeping 
settled principles. of hoary usage and re- guard,) 
verend custom. Every thing seems to be ‘Can centre in a little quiet nest 
the growth of ages of regular and peaceful All that desire would fly for through the 
existence. The old church of remote ar- earth ; 
chitecture, with its low massive portal; its That can, the world eluding, be itself 
Gothic tower ; its windows rich with tracery A world enjoyed ; that wants no witnesses 
and painted glass in scrupulous preserva- But its own sharers, and approving Hea- 
tion ; its stately monuments of warriors 
and worthies of the olden time, ancestors of 
recording successive generations of stur(ly 

parsonage, quaint P 

partly antiquated, but repaired and altered 
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REMARKS ON THE DIFFERENT TRANS- 
LATIONS OF VIAGIL. 


We have no doubt that many of our 
readers thought we went much too far 
in the praise which we so liberally be- 
stowed some time ago* on Gawin 
Douglas's translation of the neid. 
We still, however, adhere to our opi- 
nion, and have no hesitation in affirm- 
ing, that much more striking and poe- 
tical passages are to be found in that 
ald version than in any that have suc- 
ceeded, Dryden’s itself not excepted. 
We happen to have lying by us at 
present a good many of these transla- 
tions, and it may, perhaps, be amus- 
ing to our readers to compare them. 
The subject is once more suggested to 
us by a volume which has just ceme 
ito our hands, containing, among 
other things, “a prospectus of a trans- 
lution of Virgil, partly original, and 
partly altered trom Dryden and Pitt, 
with specimens.” The author's name 
is John Ring. f The idea is not a bad 
one, if we can suppose that a poetical 
translator, under the influence of his 
author's inspiration, (for a translator is 
worth very little who does not breathe 
tor the time the spirit of his original,) 


_ Should be able to stop in his course, 


and cull and pick out lines from eve 
different quarter. However, we think 
Mr Ring, if he thus meant to prop 
himself upon the scaffolding of others, 
ought to have gone farther than Dry- 
den or Pitt. There are some nobler 
limes, which might be adopted with 
little variation, in old Gawin than in 
any of them ; and there are several 
older transiations than those which 
he has selected, of which, though in 
ana bad enough, something might 


_ Mr Ring has given among his spe- 
eimens a short simile from the fourth 
4Eneul. Here we shall compare a va- 
riety of’ translations—and shall, in the 
first place, begin with Gawin, whose 
success in the passage we are at this 
Moment quite ignorant of, as we have 
not yet looked at his version of it, so 
that nothing can be less partial than the 

4 we are now going to put him to. 
Before opening the venerable folio, it 


* See Number for February 1819. 

+ The Commemoration of Handel, and 
other Poems. To which is added, a Pro- 
spectus, &c. London, 1819. 
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may, however, be as well to give Dry- 
den’s version, our readers may at 
once comprehend the subject, which 
the Bishop’s obsolete language might 
not so immediately initiate them in- 


to. 

Then young Ascanius with a sprightly 
grace 

Leads on the Trojan youth to view the 
chase ; 


But far above the rest in beauty shines 
The great Eneas, when the troop he joins ; 
Like fair Apollo. when he leaves the trost 
Of wintry Xanthus, and the Lycian coast, 
When to his native Delos he resorts, 
Ordains the dances, and renews the sports ; 
Where painted Scythians, mix’d with Cre- 
tan bands, 
Betore the joyful altars jo their hands. 
Himself, on Cynthus walking, sees belew 
The merry madness of the sacred show. 
Green wreaths of bays his length of har 
inclose. 
A golden fillet binds hts awful brows ; 
His quiver sounds ; not less the Prince is 


seen 
In manly presence or in lofty mien. 


Here, we may remark, Dryden, as 
is not uncommon with him, has add- 
edi a line to the original, and, as the 
idea in it is his own, perhaps it is 
expressed more poetically than any 
other part of the passage. “ The 
merry madness of the sacred show” is 
not in Virgil ;—it has scarcely dignity 
enough for that majestic peet, but it 
is quite in Dryden’s own strain of tree 
and rich expression. 

Now for the good Bishop,—who, 
for any thing we know as yet, may 
have quite missed the ical effect 
of this description. —On looking at the 
passage, we certainly should not select 
it as a fine specimen of Douglass 
composition, but it still is net without 
these “ thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,” which can only 
proceed from a poet. 


The Trotane pepill forgaderit by and by 
Joly and glaid, the fresche Aseanius zing, ° 
all mayst gudly hymself 
Eneg, on ake in ip, but dout, 
And with theym has joinit bis large rout. 
Like quhen Appoile list depart or ga 
Forth of his wyntring realm of Licta, 
And leif the flude Exanthus for ane quiuile, 
Te vesy Delos his moderis land and ie, 
Renewand ringis and dansis meny ane rout 


* Young. 
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The pepill of Crete, and thaym of Driopes, 
Schowtand on thair gyse, wyth clamour 
and vocis hie, 
Apoun the top of Mont Cynthus walkis he, 
His waiffand haris sum tyme doing doun 
thryng, 
EN With ane soft garland ef laurer sweit 
smellying, 
SH And umquhile thaym gan balmyng and 
anuy ot, 
i. And with gold addres at ful gud 
a His grunden dartis clatterynge by hys syde. 
Als freshe, als lusty, did Eneas ryde, 
With als great bewte in his lordly face. 


Here, too, the translator has added 
something to the original. Virgil says 
only, “ He walks on the tops of 
Cynthus, and arranging his flowing 
locks, presses them down with soft 
leaves, and interweaves them with 
gold.”* Douglas expands this.— 

Bs ** Sometimes, (says he, for he requires 
i here to be trans/ated, more than the 
é original,) pressing down his waving 
a hairs with a soft garland of sweet 
ay smelling laurel, and anon steeping 
a them in balm and ointment, and ar- 
titicially disposing them in ornaments 
ef gold.” “* His grundin darts clat- 
terynge by hys side,” is a fine pic- 
turesque turn, for the “ Tela sonant 
humeris ;” there is nothing corre- 
sponding in den. 
Earl translated the 
Second and Fourth Books of the 
Eneid into blank verse, and we be- 
lieve this translation, though rather 
stiffly executed, first brought that 
freest of all our measures into use in 
English peetry. We give a tew lines 
of his attempt. 


Like when Apollo leaveth Lycia, &c. 

When that he walks upen Mount Cynthus’ 
top, 

His sparkled tresse represt with garlandes 
soft 

Of tender leaves, and trussed up in gold, 

His quivering dartes clattering behind his 
back, 
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21s 
assure Mr Ring are better than any 
he is borrowing from either Dryden 
or Pitt. 

One Vicars translated the Eneid in 
1632. We suppose he is the poet to 
whom Butler alludes, when in- 
vokes the muse, 


That with ale or viler liquors, 
Did inspire Withers, Pryn, and Vicars. 


There is, in truth, little poetry in 
his attempt, although one of his 
friends, in a commendatory copy of 
verses, does not scruple to say, 


Virgil in Vicars’ sacred breast survives. 


His translation of the passage be- 
fore us is as follows: 


Like fair Apollo, when his Delphick seat 
He glad revisits, leaving Lycia cold, 
And XNanthus streams, and sacred feasts 
doth hold, 
With his Epirian, Cretian, Scythian rout, 
Of lords and lowns, Parnassus round abeut. 
Himself on Cynthus tops doth stalk in state, 
His fragrant hair laid in a curious plait 
He binds with tender boughs, and wreaths 
with gold ; 
shatts doth 
id. 
Lovely like him was Mow) Eneas’ pace, 
Such sparkling splendour shone from his 


The Earl of Lauderdale, who trans- 
lated Virgil immediately before Dry- 
den, although the work was not 
lished till some time after Dryden's 
translation, was of very considerable 
service to that poet, who had the use 
of his Lordship’s MSS.—he supplies 
him with many lines and half on, 
quite in the manner in which den 
and Pitt have supplied Mr Ring. We 
next quote this noble translator. 


The Trojan captains great Eneas led 
(With young Ascanius marching at their 
head, ) 
Conspicuous over all ; the Tyrians join’d. 
Ev’n thus Apollo, when he leaves behind 
In winter, Lycia’s shore and Xanthus” 


i 
fair face. 
Sve fresh and lustie did Eneas seeme-. 
: It is very evident that Surrey is r = 
here indebted to Douglas for many of . 
his e i id, indeed, he does tlood, aa 
and f his Visits his native Delos’ sacred wood ; 
ple, in different places of his R the < the C Dori oe 
|  ‘anslation throughout, to borrow 
Ipse jugis Cynthi graditur, molliq alks on Cynthus, wreaths 
pse jugis Cyn tur, ue He walks on us, pertumed a 
Fronde premit crinem fingens, atque His flowing hair, his locks are ty’d with 2 
\ 
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His shafts sound on his back. With equal 
The Eneas march’d a God-like 
pace. 

We cannot afford room for ‘Trapp, 
Beresford, or Symmons, but shall 
stop, for the present, with Pitt, who, 
we find, is much more Mr Ring's me- 
del, than Dryden. We are not very 
versant, we confess, in his transla- 
tion. It seems, on the whole, to be 
but tame, and a tame Virgil is an un- 
commonly hum-drum sort of a per- 
formance. The best thing about Dry- 
den is, that he gives, every now and 
then, some addition of his own native 
tire to the unvarying stateliness of his 
great original,—but this, it must be 
owned, he generally does at the ex- 
pence of all propriety, decency, and 
elegance. We wish Pope had tried his 
hand here rather than with Homer ; 
he probably would have succeeded 
better than any other competitor,— 
always, to be sure, excepting Gawin 
Douglas. Pitt says, 

Next, with the youthful Trojans to the 

rt 

The adetanenien issues from the court ; 

But far the fairest, and supremely tall, 

Tow'rs neas, and outshines them 

As when from Lycia, bound in wintry 
frost, 

Where Xanthus’ streams enrich the smil- 
ing coast, 

The beauteous Phebus in high pomp re- 


ures, 
And hears in Delos the triumphant quires; 
The Cretan crowds and Dryopes advance, 


His golden quiver rattling as he goes. 
So mov'd Aneas, such his charming 


grace, 
So glowed the bloom that flush’d 
his ike tuce. 
Truly thisisabeut the poorest attem 


of the whole. Even Vicars’s small- 


beer is better than this milk and wa- 
ter. The sense of the original is 
here giver incompletely, and various 
unmeaning circumstances and epi- 
thets are . Virgil says nothing 
about “ Xanthus enriching the smil- 
ing coast,” or “ high pom 
phant quires,” or “‘ vivid bays.” The 
only good line is, His pox qui- 
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“trium- ady 


[Sepr. 

ver rattling as he g6es,” which is 

a happy a modernizing of 

Gawin’s “ grundin dartes clattering.” 

~—Now for Mr Ring. 

Next, with the youthful Trojans to the 
sport 


The fair Aseanius issues. frem the court ; 

But far the fairest and supremely tall, 

Tow’rs great Aineas outshines them 
all. 


These four lines our readers see are 
Pitt’s word for word, and they are not 
good. “ Supremely tall” is a vile 
phrase, quite as bad as the “ most 
beautified Ophelia,” which gives such 
offence to that sage critic Polonius. 


As when Apollo from the Lycian coast, 

And ied stream, congeal’d by hoary 
rost. 

His winter station, and his cold retreat, 

Returns to Delos, his maternal seat, 

Renews the solemn festivals and fires, 

And all the raptures of his holy quires ; 

The Cretan train, the Dryopes advance 

And — Scythians mingle in the 

nce 
Bear the first fruits and flowerets of the 


spring, 
And songs vf triumph at his altar sing. 
He comes, he comes, o’er lefty Cynthus, 


His hair in ringlets from his shoulder 
flows, 

And all his arrows rattle as he goes. 

So mov’d £neas, such his manly grace, 

So glow’d the purple bloom that flush’d 
his godlike face ! 


Here, too, are circumstances added 
which we do not think improvements. 
There is nothing in Virgil about ‘the 
first fruits and flowerets of the spring ;” 
and there is surely nothing so happy 
or original in that idea, as to make its 
insertion desirable. We think, too, 
that our worthy translator spoils the 
only good line in Pitt. “ And all his 
arrows rattle as he ,—is neither 
so lively nor elegant as “ His golden 
quiver rattling as he goes.” What 
can be Mr Riny’s objection to gold? 
We have no wish, however, to dis- 
co this ingenious gentleman, al- 
thoug a us, 
—put public wi more 
attention to his imens i we 
have had time to do at present. If 
his work be not finished, he 
may, perhaps, be to take our 
examine afew. more 

8 (especially Gawin’ 
has yet done. 3 

10. 


; 
3 
f 
un 
With golden wreaths, with: verdant laurel: 
And painted Scythians round his altars 
Ghee: | Fair wreaths of vivid bays his head infold, 
His locks bound backward and adorned 
i with gold. 
aie The God majestic moves o’er Cynthus’ 
| brews, 
| 
| | 
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younNat OF A VISIT TO HOLLAND. 
Letter IV. 


‘ontinued from Vol. Til. ge 
July 1818.) 


Dear 


From Helvoetsluys, 
where our party first 
ednesday Yanded in Holland, we 
sith August. had the option either of 
continuing the voyage with our yacht 
to Rotterdam, by Dort; or of goin 
over land to the town of Briel, an 
from thence crossing the Maes, and 
so on by Schidam; or, thirdly, b 
boat from Briel to Rotterdam ; whic 
last mode was preferred. According- 
ly, on the morning after our arrival at 
Helvoet, the party were seated in two 
soitures, and another followed with 
the servants and the luggage. These 
carriages, as the name implies, are 
open, and well adapted for affording a 
view of the country. They are usual- 
ly drawn by two horses. They re- 
semble curricles, but have the sus- 
nsion bar under the bellies of the 
orses instead of being on their backs, 
agreeably to the English mode. The 
body of the carriage is not placed on 
springs, but is hung from leathern 
straps attached directly to the frame- 
weal of the shafts; while the traces 
and reins are made of white or bleach- 
ed yarns, neatly plaited, which are 
considered lighter and stronger than 
leathern traces. Upon English roads 
2 carriage hung in this manner would 
afford but a very rough and unplea- 
sant ride. But in Holland the made 
roads are generally paved with small 
thin pert called clinkers, which 
form a path as smooth as an iron 
Tailway. On these chaussees the Dutch 
postillions drive with great rapidity, at 


Rotterdam, 


the rate of from six to nine miles an . 


hour. 

The aspect of the country from 
Helvoet to Briel presents one uniform 
and uninteresting flat, seldom en- 
livened with trees, and never varying 
with the undulating line of’ beauty ; 
the eye being only met by the ap- 
pearance of the church tower, and 
numerous vil and farm houses, 
all bearing the evident marks of the 


care and industry of an abundant 
and overflowing tion. The 
building materials here are universal 
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ly brick and timber, for there is not a 
stone quarry in the whole of Hoiland, 
The most singular part of the Dutch 
farm-steading is a kind of box, mea« 
suring about three feet square, erect- 
ed upon the ridge or highest part of 
the tenement, like an additional chim- 
ney where one is not expected. In 
this box the stork, a large bird, which 
is frequent all over the country, builds 
its nest, and dwells in the greatest 
security, being considered sacred by 
the Dutch. 

The Briel is rather a handsome 
town, and contains about 3000 inha- 
bitants. It is remarkable for cleanli< 
ness, and forms a regular and stron 
fortification, with a ditch or can 
round it. The inn of such a town as 
this was not to be expected to have a 
first rate appearance, and therefore 
our surprise was increased upon en< 
tering an extensive lobby laid with 
marble, and having the walls deco< 
rated with paintings in the French 
style. The suite of rooms which the 
hostess led us through were also fitted 
up in a very handsome and tasteful 
manner. Finding that we should 
have two hours to spend here before 
the boats set sail for Rotterdam, we 
visited the church. This is not fitted 
up with pews or fixed seating in the 
English manner; but the congregation 
sit upon rush-bottomed chairs, which 
were now piled up in great numbers 
in the middle of the church. The 
steeple is said to be 160 feet in height : 
= it does not seem to be a very 
sound er substantial building, we, 
notwithstanding, ascended, and enjoy= 
ed a most commanding view of the 
country, including Rotterdam, Hague, 
Delft, Flaarding, Schidam, &c. with 
the distant islands of Schoen and 
Goree, the whole appearing much 
chequered and intersected with nu« 
merous rivers and canals. 

At two P. M. we left the Briel in 
one of the passage-boats or schuyts 
for Rotterdam, and up the 
Meuse with a fair wind and a favour- 
able tide. The Briel, relatively to 
Rotterdam, may be considered like 
Gravesend to London; and here also 
ships are often detained in the road 


stead, waiting an garry of gete 

ting to sea, or passing up the 

Meuse. This noble stream appears 

to be larger than the Thames at 

Vauxhall, and flows with a majestic 
ze 
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calm stream to the sea, where it forms 
a dangerous bar and extensive sand 
banks, which often prove fatal to the 
sipping of this port. The Meuse is 
every where intersected by cross cuts 
and canals, not only to the large towns 
of Flaarding and Schidam, but even 
to the most trifling villages and lonely 
farm houses, which must all have the 
advantage of water-carriage. The 
banks of this river in many points re- 
semble those of the Thames, but we 
have here much less shipping, and 
fewer elegant villas to enliven the 
scene and engage the attention of the 
traveller. 
The company in the schuyt was 
numerous. Although the passage was 
only about sixteen miles, our Dutch 
friends seemed to be prepared with 
provisions and necessaries for a con- 
siderable voyage. ‘They had no soon- 
er embarked than they took possession 
of the cabin, and began to prepare 
coffee and to make a hearty meal. In 
spite of the heat of the weather, this 
small place continued crowded to ex- 
cess, and was besides furnished with 
a choffer containing a fire of peat for 
lighting their pipes, the sinoke of 
which issued at every crevice or chink 
of the door and windows. One cir- 
cumstance at embarking scemed ra- 
ther remarkable ; the sailing party were 
accompanied to the boat from all 
quarters of the town by their friends, 
when a most affectionate adieu took 
lace, with mutual tears of regret and 

nediction, so different from the 
practice of England upon trifling oc- 
casions, that the English party on 
board concluded that their fellow- 
travellers must be taking leave for 
some distant country; and having 
learned that a vessel was then receiv- 
ing emigrants for America, it was na- 


rt on board were bound for that 

istant land. But upon more parti- 
cular inquiry, we found that the 
were miaty people belonging to Rot- 
terdam, who were merely returning 
home, and that such affectionate 
adieus are universally practised by the 
Dutch. Having sailed at two, the 
schuyts reached Rotterdam about half- 
past five, without any occurrence wor- 
thy of notice, farther than that some 
peer plain bee barefaced in- 
stances occu a t want of 
delicacy in both sexes. 


turally conjectured that the major J 


Sept: 
On reaching Rotterdam, we pro- 
ceeded to the Bath, an English house 


‘upon the Boom Quay. This Boom 


Quay forms a most beautiful walk on 
the banks of the river, about a mile 
in length ; the houses being shaded by 
a row of stupendous elm trees. Our 
ship having previously arrived at Rot- 
terdam, was anchored off the hote! 
and had given notice of our intended 
visit. We were courteously. received, 
and found dinner waiting in a splen- 
did aparfment, the walls of which 
were ornamented with tapestry, and se- 
veral beautiful paintings adorned both 
the ceiling and other parts of the room. 
The dinner was served up with all the 
taste and elegance of an English house, 
and the most choice wines of the Con- 
tinent were set on the table at very 
moderate prices. 

_ Anxious to see this great commer- 
cial place, we had no sooner finished 
dinner than the party went forth in a 
body, and traversed the town from 
street to street, crossing one canal af- 
ter another, till day-light began to 
fail. From this cursory view of the 
place, I shall only notice, that Rotter- 
dam is bounded towards the south by 
the Meuse, which glides past it in the 
most beautiful way. Like the other 
cities of Holland, its site is quite flat, 
the streets being raised above the 
common level of the country by the 
excavation of the canals. hile the 
stranger is apt to be astonished at the 
economy of the Dutch in conducting 
the water and the shipping to almost 
every street, he forgets that this is 
really a matter of necessity, because it 
requires the whole of the canal exca- 
vation to raise the streets about eight 
or ten feet, or a convenient height, a- 
bove the common surface of this land 
of waters. You are here, my dear 
——, to consider the streets of Rot- 
terdam as divided each into three 
compartments, the central part being 


y a canal for shipping, while those on 


each side are paved with stone and 
brick about 24 feet in breadth, hav- 
ing almost invariably a row of fine 
trees in front of the houses, admitting 
of quays for shipping goods both in 
front and rear of the merchant's 
house. The houses are universally 
built with brick ; the front to the street 
forming a most singular elevation, for, 
in conformity to an order of the bur- 
gomasters, each house must incline 
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forward or overhang the street at the 
rate of about one inch per foot of 
height, with a view, it is believed, to 
throw the drop and moisture in wet 
weather off the foundation of the 
house. This order, though not strict- 
ly adhered to, has been followed close- 
ly enough to give the houses a most 
awkward and dangerous appearance, 
so that it is impossible for a stranger 
at first to walk the streets without ap- 
prehension that the houses are ready 
to full upon him. Externally the 
Dutch houses are often painted of va- 
rious colours, and internally they are 
superbly decorated with gilded orna- 
ments and elegant pictures, with a 
wrotusion of white marble, particular- 
ly in the passages, stgirs, and kitchen. 
In walking through the streets of 
Rotterdam, there is everywhere a 
peaceful serenity. Every one seems 
busily employed, but there is no jar- 
ring noise of complicated cries such as 
is met with in the streets of London ; 
no grating and chirping of waggons, or 
rattling of carriages, to guard against 
which the Dutch are averse to the in- 
troduction of wheel carriages of all 
kinds, and, therefore, the whole of 
their extensive merchandise is con- 
veyed upon a kind of sledge, to which 
the horse is connected by traces. The 
sledge horse is shod with a kind of 
patten or shoe, furnished with high 
pene at the toe and heel, on which 
ie walks, the pastern or foot being a- 
bout half an inch clear of the ground. 
This occasions a singular clinking 
noise as he passes along, at first far 
trom agreeable to a stranger’s ear. To 
prevent the sledge from heating with 
the friction on the street, the driver 
supplies himself’ with a small barrel 
of water from the canal; this he 
places in front of the sledge, and the 
continual dropping of the water kee 
the track of the sledge moist. The 
only description of wheel carriages 
you meet with in the streets of Rot- 
terdam are a few carriages, which be- 
long to the principal merchants for 
the use of their families, and are ge- 
nerally drawn by beautiful Flanders 
mares of elegant figure, and whiose 
movements afford an idea of the prance 
of the war horse.. We also often meet 
with the child’s chariot, drawn by a 
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ny of goats, handsomely caparisoned. 
n these little vehicles it is common 


to see one or two children sitting or 
lying with all the composure and se- 
date circumspection of age, while chil- 
dren of England, under similar cir- 
cumstances, would certainly be in con- 
tinual danger, from their restlessness 
and activity, of being plunged into 
the contiguous canals. 

The most remarkable circumstance 
in the dress of the people yeu meet 
with in the streets, when compared 


with the costume of England, consists . 


in the men pretty commonly wearin 
cocked hats, large metal buttons, ad 
buckles, the fashions of Holland hav- 
ing all the appearance of being about 
twenty years behind those of England. 
The women wear ear-rings, from the 
size of a pea almost to that of a mid- 
dle-sized plum ; some of the better 
sorts, particularly those from North 
Holland, have not only ear-rings 
dangling upon their shoulders, but 
bands or plates of gold round their 
foreheads, passing behind the ears and 
back part of the neck. They general- 
ly wear black or white stockings of 
cotton or silk, with a black or red 
high-heeled slipper, without any quar- 
ter-leather for the heel. They are 
in general, to appearance, very clean. 
The streets of this great town are for 
the most part paved with brick, unless 
in the public thoroughfares, which are 
paved with stone brought chiefly from 
Scotland. They are lighted at night 
with large square lanterns, fitted with 
glasses, and containing argand burn- 
ers. These lanterns are suspended 
with ropes between the houses and the 
trees, and are lowered at pleasure by 
llies. They have not only a very 
eautiful appearance at night, but il- 
luminate the streets remarkably well ; 
and, under all circumstances, it is 
quite astonishing that so few accidents 
happen in these streets bounded by 
water, considering the immense popu< 
lation, and the numerous bridges and 
foot-paths which the public have to 
along. But such’is the force of 
abit, that nothing is found hazard- 
ous, or even inconvenient, to which 
we are habitually accustomed. S. 


(To be continued. ) 
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REMARKS ON THE TRANSACTIONS OF 
THE WIGWAM SOCIETY. * 


- Some of our readers may recollect 
having seen, in our Number for De- 
cember last, an account of the liter- 
ary body whose Transactions we now 
notice, which was transmitted to us 
by their worthy secretary, THomas 
Faces Ese. From the tenor of that 
communication, we were led to expect, 
that the pages of this Magazine were 
to have been made the depository of 
many discoveries in science, and man 
improvements in literature, for whic 
the world was to be indebted to the 
labours of this enlightened Society ; 
—and yet month after month has 
ssed without our eyes having been 
giaddened with the sight of a signa- 
ture which calls up to the mind so 
many yom associations. We can- 
not tell how much we were delighted, 
on opening a packet sent to our pub- 
lishers the other day, inclosing these 
Transactions, to find on the blank 
leaf of the first volume the well-known 
name ; and those only who have had 
the good fortune to receive a similar 
mark of attention from a distinguished 
author, can enter into our feelings 
when we read the acceptable words, 
“With Mr Thumb’s compli- 
ments,” 
Those persons who estimate the ta- 
Jents of the editor of these volumes by 
the pigmy measurement of his cele- 
brated progenitor will be woefully 
mistaken indeed ; for, besides the well 
drawn up account of the early history 
of the Society, Mr Thumb appears as 
the author of several communications 
which would do no discredit to an 
academy under regal or imperial pro- 
tection ; and we may be permitted to 
doubt if, in the whole series of pub- 
lished Transactions or Memoirs, there 
is more learning or science displayed 
in the same compass than in the tin 
volumes now before us. We had 
most, indeed, aga in our own 
minds with Mr Thumb, when we 
found the Transactions of so enlight- 
ened a body reduced to the insignifi- 
cant size of duodecimo, when th 
might have figured so much better in 
& quarto form ; but we consoled our- 
ves with the reflection, that, if the 
__ Transactions of the Wigwam Soci 
including an Account of the Island of Keck, 
boo. 3 vols. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1819. 
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work had been so unfortunate as to be 
published in that expensive shape, it 
might, like its heavy compeers, haye 
slumbered for ever on the shelves of 
the booksellers, without much benefit, 
and without material injury, to the 
great proportion of the human race 
who have money in their pockets and 
are able toread. As it is, we have lit- 
tle fear that the book will speedily 
form part of the furniture of every li- 
brary, and that the name of the pre- 
sent secretary of the Wigwam Society 
will, in no long time, be as well known 
in the drawing-room as his giant-kil- 
ling prototype is in the nursery. 

The book, as all boaks of the same 
nature, is composed of memoirs on 
different subjects, furnished by the 
members, and read at the meetings of 
the Society ; biographical sketches of 
deceased associates ; and short notices 
of the proceedings of the Society, lists 
of its members, &c. Among sucha 
number of subjects claiming attention 
it is difficult to make a selection ; we 
shall, therefore, open the first volume 
at random, and allow our readers to 
judge for themselves. 


“ On the Education of the Lower Ani- 
mals..—Read by Mr Davip Dumpy, 
14th November 1818. 


“* THE effects of education on the hu- 
man mind have long attracted the attention 
and exercised the pens of philosophers, and 
the practical details for its improvement 
have furnished a favourite theme to those 
who are of opinion that it is indispensably 
necessary, in this age of the world, to train 
up our children with reference to higher 
pursuits than any to which mere animal 
gratifications can furnish the stimulus. 
Fducation has, therefore, held a conspicu- 
ous place in the arrangements of all those 
nations who have any pretensions to civili- 
zation ; and the consequence has been, the 
assumption of the title of ** lords of the in- 
ferior creation,” and the disposal of the 
lives and fortunes of every other order of 
animated beings, by one prominent species, 
neither so big, so strong, nor so wise, 
there be any truth in natural history, 4 
many other classes of this globe’s inhabit- 
ants. In this monopoly of education, 
however, self-interest has taught them the 
necessity of bestowing that attention to the 
faculties of the lower animals (as they are 
termed) which has subdued the horse to our 
power, and placed almost all the beasts of 
the field at our di But farther than 


~ this neither moral phil nor politi- 
cal economists have t t proper to g0; 


and what we call the brute creation are, of 
course, for want of further education, pet 
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much in the same state now as they 
were left by the i who trained 
them to obedience before the flood. 

«¢ To what this neglect can be attribut- 
ed it is, perhaps, difficult to say. It is not 
honourable to our own ideas of immeasure- 
able superiority to suppose it to be the 
mean jealousy of power, or any idea that, 
if further means were taken to improve 
their capacities, their instincts might super- 
sede our boasted reason,—or that they 
might usurp our places in society, take up 
their abodes in our cities and houses, and 
drive us to the fields for labqur and sub- 
sistence. Iam rather apt to think, that, 
in their zeal for the improvement of their 
own race, philosophers have totally lost 
sight of those more tractable animals who 
browze our meadows, or walk on all-fours, 
for want of being taught otherwise, through 
our cities and villages. 

‘“* During the last century, however, so- 
litary instances have occurred where this 
education has been partially bestowed, and 
certainly with a success which we must re- 
luctantly confess does not always attend the 
labours of those who instruct their two- 
legged masters. The learned pigs,—the 
horses of knowledge,—the philosophic dogs, 
—and the apes, bears, and other animals 
taught by ignorant and itinerant exhibitors 
of marvels,—show the progress that might 
be made were those animals taught by pro- 
per methods, and by well-instructed teach- 
ers. We have seen a company of dogs 
dance a cotillion and drive a coach,—-a bear 
make a bow which might have done no 
discredit to a dandy or a dancing-master,— 
and an ape go through his martial exercises 
as well as the best soldier of them all. 
Horses are found to be as capable of being 
drilled and dogs seem equally 
qualified for guarding garrisons and ware- 
houses as their masters. In short, the 
least observing must have seen more than 
enough to be convinced, that training only 
is wanted to enable most species of the 
brute tribes to discharge the chief duties of 
civilized life with honour to themselves and 
advantage to the community. 

** The wonderful stories, besides, on re- 
cord of animal instinct and sagacity, leave 
no room to doubt the effects which educa- 
tion might have upon their improvement. 
Every book of natural history is full of 
them,—from the notice of the blind rat led 
by his affectionate offspring, to the tales 
telated of the courage of the lion, and 
the reflecting powers of the half-reasoning 
elephant. The public papers lately con- 
account of a committed 

a —but, for want of being ta 
to blent cut ite ideas, the world 
norance of the cause which led to the me- 
lancholy Pigeons have been 
known to die for ; there is more than 
One instaace of an affectionate toad, and 
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kind-hearted frogs; and many species of 
birds have long exhibited ae world = 
management in their domestic relations 
which has been noticed with approbation 
by many of our best moralists and sound- 
est divines. The insect tribes, also, if the 
volumes of which they are the subject are 
to be believed, hold out patterns of politi- 
cal and civil economy, which might have 
saved the publication of many a ponderous 
volume on these subjects, and which it 
would have been well if the two-legged 
lords of creation had in many cases deign- 
ed to imitate. No one is ignorant of the 
state-policy of many tribes of ants, or the 
mechanism of society in every hive of bees ; 
—their wonderful architecture—or the still 
more wonderful arrangements of their in- 
ternal economy. Even fishes, it hus been 
ascertained, are capable of feeling attach- 
ments ; and, if their habits and powers be- 
come more the object of attention and cul- 
ture, I have no doubt but that, in a future 
age, it will be as common to take an aqua- 
tic excursion on porpusback, dolphinback, 
or whaleback, as it is now to take exercise 
on horseback ; and that Diligences will be 
invented which may make the circuit of the 
North Pole (a thing held now to be nearly 
impossible) a matter of every-day occur- 
rence. 

** It is inconsistent with our belief of 
the wisdom of nature to conceive that 
the parrot, the magpie, the jack-daw, and 
the starling, are endowed with the facul- 
ty of uttering sounds for nothing. The 
same organs by which the sheep bleats, 
or the ox lows, they might be taught 
to use so as to produce the due enun- 
ciation of every vowel, and the perfect 
sound of every consonant ; and but little 
further, instruction would enable them to 
frame these sounds into intelligible words. 
If these animals can be taught to speak, 
may not a further education teach them to 
read; and if so, might they not discharge 
many of those duties in society which read- 
ing and public speaking are su to 
quality for. In the present march of im- 
provement, I should not be surprised if a 
colony of daws or starlings were to be found 
qualified (after the usual period of study) 
to read prayers and sermons with becom- 
ing gravity of deportment, perched upon 
the front of our pulpits; and then after the 
decease of such of the present incumbents as 
are equally mechanical in their ministra- 
tions, the improvement of the country might 
be greatly relieved from the pressure of tithes. 
Tne simplicity of their manners, and the 
purity of their morals, would, no doubt, 
give a weight to their injunctions, which we 
must in vain look for from those whose in- 


terest in tem often runs counter to 
that of their i ; and the thou. 
sands of sermons might be preach- 
ed in succession ad infinitum, without 
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necessity of even supposing the then cleri- 
cal body capable of composing a single 
new one. Differences in religious opinion 
would then give rise to no asperities, dis- 
abilities, and exclusions ;—persecutions on 
account of religion would be entirely un- 
known ;—and the mild and tolerating be- 
haviour of the teachers of religious truth 
would to a certainty soon diffuse among 
their flocks equally tolerant and equitable 
principles. 

** Fox-hounds might thus very appro- 
priately, and with but little training, be 
made to scent out and pursue all depreda- 
tors of every description ; and the police of 
our cities might be economically conducted 
by means of trusty watch-dogs. The es- 
tablishment of the Post-office might be 
carried on by the winged races with a 
speed of which no other conveyance is ca- 
pable; and the same class of animals, em- 
ployed as supervisors of excise, would, by 
the quickness of their intelligence, render 
all evasion of the excise-laws impossible. 
If animals can be trained to hunt and eat 
game as well as their masters, why may 
not the duties of a gamekeeper be devolv- 
ed on a faithful spaniel, and the charge of 
the feathered tribes be committed to a 
trust-worthy hawk ? If dogs can be taught 
to solve questions in arithmetic, may they 
not, in these days of economical arrange- 
ment, be employed to audit public accounts, 
and take impartial charge of the funds of 
ull the charitable establishments in the 
country ? And if a shepherd's dog cat re- 
seive and understand orders given in a few 
words, which shall take him half an hour 
or an hour to execute, and including a 
distance of mitles,—it would be degrading 
to the proverbial sagacity of the horse, to 
say that he could not make a charge, ad- 
vanee, or retreat, according to orders given, 
without the necessity of encumbering his 
back with a rider. 

** Further, if dogs can be made to turn 
spits, and learn letters, may they not with 
the same, or a little more trouble, be train. 
ed to sign bank notes,—put in motion the 
machinery which impresses the stamp on 
paper,—or even be employed in the great 
public offices in writing or signing circu- 
lars ? Ifa poney, as has been exhibited in 
the Cireus here, can fetch a tea-kettle, a 
handkerchief, unsaddle himself, and so on, 
might not our Shetland race of horses 
be appropriately employed as valets-de- 
chambre, or grooms, to those of our coun- 
trymen who delight in horse-racing or the 
healthy amusement of the chace? Might 
not lap-dogs be again taken into the favour 
of the ladies; and could not they be very 
easily taught to seal letters, write cards of 
invitation, and do many other useful offices ? 
And might not the same sagacity which 
enables the dog to lead the bli 
his accustomed rounds, enable him also, 


when seated on the coach-box, to drive our 
mail and stage-coaches ;—or, in becoming 
livery, guide the carriages of the higher 
ranks through the routine of morning calls 
or shopping ? 
** Moreover, as wart is perhaps a necessary 
result of the present state of human na. 
ture, might not the differences between the 
states of Europe, which are generally set. 
tled by the powerful argument of physical 
strength, be transferred to the bravery and 
conduct of well-arranged armies of 
bulls and bull-dogs—of warrior horses and 
armed rams—of light troops of mastiffs 
and terriers,—and powerful reserves of long- 
horned oxen ? I say, Sir, as the blood of 
these animals is not accounted of so much 
consequence as that of their two-legged 
superiors ; and as, by the unalterable rules 
of modern policy, a certain number of lives 
must be sacrificed before the boundary of 
a country or the right to a territory can be 
ascertained ;—might not motives of par- 
tiality to the interests of our own race sug- 
gest the propriety of substituting brutes, 
where brutal force alone is necessary, in 
place of human creatures ?—The feeling 
mind would thus be relieved of all painful 
reflections on the eve of a battle; and we 
could read the accounts of terrible engage- 
ments, or even be witness of the carnage, 
with the same coolness as we look upon a 
game at chess, or a cock-fight or bull- 
baiting of British cocks and bulls. 
© In thus transferring the settlement of 
our disputes to the lower animals, war 
would cease to be that calamitous occur- 
rence which it has hitherto been represent- 
ed; and the field of action, in place of 
being, as now, an object of dread, would 
become one which every country, however 
civilized, might wish to have within its 
confines. In place of ruined villages and 
countries desolated, we should have beef 
and mutton at the lowest prices for a great 
circuit round the scene of a skirmish ; and 
a general engagement might afford salted 
provisions for years to a populous empire. 
If a victorious army (for I do not suppose 
the proverbial licence of soldiers to give 
place at once te more orderly habits) occa- 
sionally eat up a few fields of standing 
corn or turnips, the stomachs of the pea- 
santry would be amply solaced by the bo- 
dies of those who fell in the conflict, and 
their pockets filled by the exportation of 
the surplus carcases. In fine, the only ob- 
jection to the introduction of this mode of 
settling national disputes would be, that its 
benetits would be so apparent, as to induce 
our rulers to go to war oftener than might 
be necessary or prudent, and involve the 
country in beef-eating speculations on the 
slightest pretences. 
‘“* It must not be concealed, however, 
that much may be apprehended, 
and the basis of future revokutions made 
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certain, in the wriversal education of the 
lower animals. If the number of well- 
educated and accomplished brutes should 
ever happen to double or treble the present 
human population of Europe, the conse- 
quences might be fearful indeed. ‘To say 
nothing of ther assumption of place and 
power, which in that state of things might 
naturally be expected, serious fears might 
be entertained of the great mass of the 
people losing all their rights and liberty, 
without much chance of their ever being 
able to recover them again. And, upon 
the whole, though it might be advisable to 
train a certain number to fill subordinate 
offices, it would be folly to let any plans of 
universal beneficence Jead us so far, as to 
run the risk of binding fetters on the fu- 
ture generations of men for ever.”’ 


Though we by no means enter in- 
to all Mr Dumpy’s views on the sub- 
ject of animal education, we do think 
that the facts he has brought forward 
are deserving of solemn consideration. 
We would only suggest, that, before 
legislating on the subject, societies 
might be formed, as a matter of ex- 
periment, for training a select num- 
ber of the different species on the 
system of Dr Bell or Joseph Lan- 
caster ; and we trust this hint will not 
be thrown away in an age distinguish- 
ed for its charitable and beneficent 
establishments. 

The paper which immediately fol- 
lows seems the continuation of a sub- 
ject, of which a sketch was given in 
our Magazine for December last. 
The system laid down by Dr M‘Fun- 
gus, with his usual precision, is cal- 
culated, in conjunction with that of 
Drs Gall and Spurzheim, to throw 
new light on, if not totally to overturn, 
the former doctrines regarding the 
cranium and its contents. 


‘© On Men without Heads.—Read by 
Isaac M‘Funeous, LL.D. 21st Novem- 
ber 1818. 


** IN consequence of investigations into 
which I was led from the subject of my 
former paper,* I shall now submit to the 
Society an account of a new race of men 
Which I have discovered in considerable 
numbers in this country—a people without 
heads. On a hasty glance, it is by no 
means evident that the number of that de- 
scription of persons is great; bat upon 
more minute investigation, I have arrived 
at the conclusion, that most, if not all, the 
duties of society may be respectably dis- 


" See Edinburgh Magazine for Decem- 
ber 1818, 
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charged, without reference to either head or 
brain; and I confidently appeal for the truth 
of this conclusion to the lists of all the city 
corporations in the kingdom. ‘The store 
of tacts which I have collected, at consider- 
able expence of time and thought, on this 
subject is immense; and I flatter myselt £ 
have brought them to bear on a subject 
which may eventually require from the 
Legislature a new code of laws, applicable 
to existing circumstances; for it is by no 
means self-evident, that any of the statutes 
now in force apply to, or could in strictness 
be put in execution against, this race of 
men. With my minute and elaborate 
anatomical researches into the structure of 
this part of our body, (formerly thought, 
in the simplicity of our forefathers, so ma- 
terial,) I shall not at present trouble the 
Society. I shall merely give you the con- 
clusions to which they lead, drawn, in the 
true spirit of the inductive philosophy, 
from actual experiment and observation. 

** In the first place, then, my researches 
have led me to the conclusion, that a round 
knob between one’s shoulders by no means 
indicates that its possessor wears a head, 
else every rounded mass might be called 
by that name: 2d/y, That to constitute a 
head, it is necessary that it should be fur- 
nished with a certain quantity of matter 
called brain: 3dly, That if this said mat- 
ter, be inert, (and this can easily be dis- 
covered from the conduct of its possessor,) 
it differs in nothing from any other or- 
ganized mass; and for all purposes for 
which a head is supposed to be given, 
might as well have been placed under the 
arm, or carried in the hand: 4thly, That 
though the power of locomotion indicates 
the possession of legs, and a mouth sug- 
gests the idea of a stomach, yet it by no 
ineans follows that a circular projection 
implies the power of thought, or a mass 
of matter that of consciousness: 5Sthly, 
That all animals possess rounded masses 
of pulpy matter called brain, differing but 
little in quantity or apparent quality from 
that of the human race; yet they are 
not on that account called upon to pay 
taxes, and possess of course no represen- 
tation in the great Senate of the nation : 
Gihly and lastly, That to constitute a head 
in the literal and philosophic sense, it 
seems necessary that it should be provided 
with corresponding furniture; that it 
should be capable of receiving and retain- 
ing ideas or impressions upon the senses, 
and have the power of arranging and com- 
bining those ideas; that it should have the 
faculty expressed by the word judgment ; 
and should be furnished with that intuitive 
check upon conduct implied in the term 
conscience ; and that it might have (though 
this did not seem so material) the power of 
imagination and the faculty of taste. 

*» Examining the present population of 
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the globe with these data in view, what a 
scene does society present. The wonders 
of the telescope, and the wonders of the 
microscope, though both very meritorious 
inventions in their way, are nothing to 
what human nature displays, viewed in 
this aspect. A due consideration of the 
fact now brought to light, will account 
for many anomalies in the annals of the 
human race; and many of those whose 
names have been handed down to us 
with disapprobation or contempt, will be 
looked upon in quite a different light, 
when it is considered that all the reverses 
or miscalculations recorded in history may 
be satisfactorily explained on this sim- 
ple principle. The increase of le with- 
eut heads in ancient Greece, laid the foun- 
dation of the ruin of Athens ages before 
that city lost its consequence; and the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman empire can 
alone be traced to the general assumption 
of power by this most numerous class of 
the population of every country. The con- 
vulsions in modern Europe for the last 
twenty years may also be traced to the as- 
eendancy in the management of public af- 
fairs of this body of men; and the suc- 
eess of Bonaparte disclosed the melancholy 
fact, of the paucity of heads in the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of almost every na- 
tion in continental Europe. Though this 
fact be indisputable, and now very gene- 
rally acknowledged, yet the same cause 
may preduce the same effects at some fu- 
ture period; but I conceive that I have 
provided for the integrity of my native 
country for ages to come, by the promul- 
gation of this discovery,—a discovery 
which, if acted upon, will change the 
whole system of civilized polity, and give 
tise to new arrangements in all the govern- 
ments of Europe. Among the governed, 
it may lead to unpleasant inquiries as to 
the real value of che heads of those who 
have been long in the possession of arbi- 
trary and undisputed power ; and among 
those who govern, it may be of conse- 
quence to know, that the surest basis of 
their power depends upon their keeping 
their subjects in happy ignorance on the 
subjects for if once a counting of heads 
take place, (as has sometimes happened,) 
it is not difficult to guess on what side the 
stale may turn. 

‘* Even in our own country, of how 
much consequence would it generally be, 
to ascertain, before their election, that our 

- Fepresentatives were possessed of sound and 
suthicient heads; for, taking their number 
as compared with other bod 
is not an impossible thing that some few 
ot both Houses of Parliament, and of both 
parties, may have been placed there on the 
rash assumption of their having heads, who, 
in fact, never were possessed of this vehicle 
et thought. In many a city corporation of 
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this empire the want of heads has been 
severely felt ; and if we look to the learn. 
ed professions, the melancholy truth can. 
not be denied, that a great proportion even 
of these, if not actually headless, have 
heads which are good for nothing. Even 
in the domestic circle, of how much con- 
sequence must it be for parents to dis- 
cover if their children be possessed of this 
necessary rotundity ; and what an expence 
of education would be saved,—how much 
manual labour to the teachers of youth,— 
and how many stripes to the poor creatures 
themselves,—if this material point were as- 
certained before putting them to school. 

** Such being the case, I beg leave to 
submit to this society, that no person with- 
out a head should be permitted to hold a 
situation where the want of one might en. 
danger the lives or liberties of his Majes. 
ty’s liege-subjects, or exercise a vocation 
where that organ seems indispensable. I 
also take the liberty of suggesting, that if 
the parish officers were empowered, in 
pegs he the annual lists for the militia 
and other purposes, to enter in a se 
rate column those individuals to 
have heads, government would thus be put 
in possession of the effective talents of the 
nation, capable of being called upon to 
manage its affairs. The utility of this 
measure is self-evident ; for the maxim of 
Lord Bacon, that Knowledge is power, 
was never exemplified on a larger scale 
than in the arrangement of our Indian 
colonies, where a committee of merchants 
with heads rule over millions of Indians 
whose prominences are not so ap t. 

** It might further be expedient, and 
certainly would be beneficial to the cause 
of literature and science, if a committee 
were appointed, of the best heads in the 
nation, to begin the reform in this parti- 
cular by the purgation of our public libra- 
ries. All books discovered to have been 
written by authors without heads, (and the 
number is certainly immense,) should be 
committed to the flames, as being com- 
posed by men who had no right to employ 
themselves in that manner. By this 
means, in place of the memory being bur- 
dened with catalogues of books in every 
department of science, the study of the 
title-pages of which in any one branch is 
sufficient to afford occupation for the longest 
life, the few that would remain would be 
come at without difficulty, and their con- 
tents be easily remembered.” Our poets, 


* Dr Watt of Glasgow is said to have 
collected the titles of nearly eighty thou- 
sand books, furnished by as many authors, 
in Great Britain alone! It is not possible 
that more than a hundredth part of these 
can have any claims to t use, or to 
future fame; and that man would certai”~ 
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historians, and writers in every department, 
would then start anew in the career of li- 
terary fame, and a new era would of course 
commence, which might realize the dreams 
of the golden age. 

‘It is no objection to this plan that 
numbers of our fellow countrymen with- 
out heads, but whom Nature has provided 
with mouths, were thrown out of employ- 
ment from this cause. If their former la- 
bour was unproductive, it was (according 
to the politico-economical views of the pre- 
sent day) the same as no labour at all. 
But they might be provided for-in—many 
species of domestic industry, where the di- 
rection of a head is of no material conse- 
quence. Besides, as the law at present 
stands, there is no disability of holding or 
acquiring property in those who want 
heads; they might still be permitted to 
continue in the enjoyment of all animal 
gratifications, as ifthis discovery had never 
taken place. Or, as it is not necessary 
tor armies to have heads, provided their 
generals be amply provided, they might 
be embodied as soldiers, or converted into 
living machines for navigating our fleets ;— 
dispersed in manufactories—or employed 
in subterranean industry in our coal 
mines. ' 

‘*¢ Having given these loose hints to the 
Society, [ shall postpone entering into fur- 
ther details till a future occasion. Mean- 
while, to complete the view of the sub- 
ject, communications from all the learn- 
ed and other public bodies, stating the 
actual number rated on their lists, and the 
computed number of those who are su 
posed to have heads, will be essentially 
necessary. Similar notices from the teach- 
ers of youth, and from our universities, 
will also be required, to enable us to es- 
timate the intellectual strength of the 
British empire in the nineteenth century.” 


The next article in the volume, 
with which we shall close our present 
quotations, is one which must be of 
particular interest to those who en- 
courage improvements in rural indus- 
try, and, indeed, may eventually be 
of importance to the whole country. 
We regret that the breeders at the late 
eattle shows in England were not aware 
of this improvement; but our faith 
in the experiment which the Colonel 
has now made public, leads us to ho 
that, next season, black cattle will be 
produced as large as elephants, and 
sheep will be exhibited equal in size 
to the present races of oxen. 


U7 deserve well of his country who should 
arry ha bill for the conflagra 
VOL. Vv. 


** An Account of a new Discovery in 
Sheep Farming. Read by CoLonEL 
CocKLEcoorTs, November 1818. 


‘** In a country, the temperature of which 
is so variable, the general prevalence of 
consumptions, catarrhs, and rheumatisms, 
which annually carry off such numbers, 
and embitter the lives of those whom they 
do not kill outright, has long suggested the 
necessity of taking measures to counteract 
the vicissitudes of the climate ; and many 
plans have been suggested by medical men 
to remedy, by appropriate clothing, this 
serious defect of northern latitudes. Flan- 
nel has, in consequence, been recommend- 
ed to be worn in this country in all sea- 
sons ; and, although this preventive is very 
generally adopted by a great proportion of 
our citizens in the winter months, it has 
not been observed that the diseases suppds- 
ed to be occasioned by cold and variable 
weather have been materially lessened. It 
alternations of temperature induce such 
diseases in Man, whose constitution is found, 
better than that of any other animal, to 
withstand the extremes of heat and cold— 
who lives and increases from the torrid zone 
to the frozen regions of the Pole—what 
must be the case with the inferior animals, 
many rzces of whom seem confined to cer- 
tain latitudes, in which alone they live and 
propagate ? We do not find elephants in 
England, nor rein-deer on the plains of 
Indostan. ‘The animals of the torrid zone 
would die of cold evenin our temperate la- 


titudes ; and the inhabitants of the arctic . 


regions would suffer from heat even in our 
coldest summers. ‘The vegetable kingdom 
seems to be regulated by the same general 
law, the plants of one region refusing to 
vegetate in another, and all of them from 
countries more genial than our own re- 
quiring to be preserved in the green-house, 
or kept in health by artificial heat. This 
being the case, it is not unphilosophical to 
conclude, that one-half of the animals kil- 
led for food in this country may, from the 
vicissitudes of a climate to which they are 
exposed without shelter, be actually suffer- 
ing under complaints analogous to the con- 
sumptions, catarrhs, fevers, &c. of human 
beings; and, if brought to market, and eat 
up in this state, one cause of similar dis- 
eases in man may be naturally traced to this 
source. Though, perhaps, a great proportion 
of the animals whose mangled limbs wave 
in the air in our butcher markets may thus 
haye been suffering under complaints which 
might make them fitter for intermerit than 
any thing else, yet [ am not prepared to 
say that a cow in the last stage of dropsy— 
a sheep labouring under consumption of 
the lungs—or a hog cut off in the pa- 
roxysm of a fever, are absolutely poi 

when dressed as food: for it has become 
matter of fashion not to eat certain ani- 
mals until they are _ putrid ; ang 
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it is well known that game, which, if com- 
ing into contact with a scratch in the hand 
of the cook, would occasion gangrene and 
death, may be taken into the stomach 
with no apparent or immediate had conse- 
quences. The Pestis bovifera, or murrain, 
however, a kind of plague among horned 
cattle, which occasionally ap in Eu- 
rope, and carries off whole herds, has been 
attributed, and not without cause, to their 
eating damaged or diseased grain ; and 
there seems no reason for concluding, that 
the human maw is of less delicate gre 
zation than the digestive apparatus of the 
ruminating inhabitants of our pastures. 

‘* Happily I have discovered a very sim- 
ple mode, by which, if danger really exist, 
and if many of our diseases be derived from 
this source, it may be effectually prevent- 
ed. This plan is, that all animals ex 
to the vicissitudes of our climate should 
in winter be provided in comfortable cloth- 
ing; and although, at first view, it may 
scem odd to clap a sheep in petticoats,— 
cover an ox with a dreadnought,—or put 
lambs in shoes and stockings —yet I have 
no doubt but that both farmer and but- 
cher will be amply compensated for the 
extra expence of such clothing, in the addi- 
tional quantity of wholesome food which 
will thus be procured; as it is a fact well 
known, that the Cape of Good Hope sheep, 
and others of warmer climes, have tails 
which alone would weigh a whale carcase 
of mutton of our northern regions. 

* Ata late sale of military stores, hav- 
ing procured, at a low rate, five hundred 
suits of regimental clothes, (that is to say, 
coats and pantaloons, for I do not consider 
shirts as at all material,) and having pre- 
yiously ascertained that a well-fed soldier 
and sheep are pretty nearly of the same 
circumference, I immediately set about 
having them altered, so as to suit the bo- 
dies of as many Cheviots. As a covering 
for the head, the cylindrical hats were not 
found to answer; but foraging caps, tied 
with tape under the chin, succeeded re. 
markably well, and, by pulling them over 
the eyes, which may be done at pleasure, 
the disposition of this animal to wander 
is effectually checked. These clothes have 
only been in use for two months last win- 
ter, owing to the mildness of the season ; 
but the improvement in wool and carcase 
tor this short period is immense. © The 
wool, in particular, has improved so much 
as far to excel that of the best merinos. It 
is sott and glossy as silk; and J conceive, 
that, by next shearing, I shall be able to 
— an article of a fineness hitherto un- 

er, when e s clothi 
of our disbanded armies shall be oe 
edon the mere peaceable and profitable 
armies of sheep, something of a coarser 
fabric might be manufactured for the same 
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purpose ; and in this way might all the less 
valuable parts of the wool be wrought up. 
And if every sheep in this country were to 

uire every third or fourth year a few 
yards of cloth of this description, what a 
stiulus would this give to manufacturing 
industry, and how independent would it 
render us of a foreign market for our 
coarser cloths ! 

‘‘ The same plan might, perhaps, be 
extended with profit to black cattle; but I 
have not been able to procure grenadier 
dresses of sufficient size to make the ex- 
periment. The annual saving which the 
protection of such clothing would afford 
would also be considerable ; for no induce- 
ment could tempt the accustomed dogs to 
go near the sheep when accoutred as [ have 
described. And it might occasionally serve 
other useful purposes ; for upon its first 
adoption on my farm, a cart of smuggled 
spirits was secured to the revenue, by the 
accidental peeping over a dike of a few of 
the flock ; and though divine service was 
upon one occasion interrupted, and the 
congregation kept prisoners in the parish 
church for two hours by the irruption of a 
few of those harmless animals into the 
churchyard, such a circumstance cannot 
possibly often occur.” 


A biographical memoir follows the 
paper of Colonel Cocklecoots, and 
other interesting papers, of which our 
limits do not permit us even to copy 
the titles. The book, it is necessary 
to mention, seems only to be printed 
for the use of the Society, there being 
no bookseller’s name attached ; but, 
any person residing in Edinburgh can 
easily procure a sight of it from @ 
member. 


TOUR INTO THE DISTRICT OF HARZ. 
( Continued ~ page 138 of last 


WE now entered upon the Lower- 
harz, a paradise com with the 
wild country through which we had 
been travelling. This is almost 
shut up by a range of ons blocks of 
granite scattered about, but still pre- 
serving the appearance of a wall cal- 
led Teufelsmauen, ( Devil's Wall.) The 
story goes, that God had agreed to di- 
vide the world with the devil, pro- 
vided the latter would finish the wall 
of division within a certain time ; but 
Satan, finding that, after he had be- 
gun, he could not finish it, was so en- 
raged, that he scattered it in all 
directions. At one end of this 
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wall there are a number of rocks 
heaped together, which, at a little 
distance, have the appearance of a mill, 
called the Devil’s Mill. The devil 
was to build a mill here for a miller, 
who engaged to sell himself, on con- 
dition, that between the hours of mid- 
night and first cockcrowing, the mill 
should be finished and at work. Sa- 
tan began at the appointed time. ‘The 
work went on so rapidly, that the 
miller, fearing it would be finished 
within the time, contrived to place 
the millstone upon its round side, 
and let it roll down the hill. The 
devil scampered down after the mill- 
stone, but just as he had brought it 
to the top of the hill the cock crew. 
In his rage against the miller, (who 
hoped to have a mill gratis,) the devil 
overthrew it; and the millstone is 
still shown at the bottom of the hill. 
Walking along the edge of this wall, 
we came to the Rosstrap, the most 
romantic spot of the Harz. It seems 
as if the world had been intended to 
have been split in two at this place. 
The rocks seem to have been torn 
asunder ya great power, leaving 
a chaos below. On all sides. this 
wild spot is covered with perpendicu- 
lar rocks shooting up in many places 
like Gothic churches. At the top of 
this chasm is the Princess’s Dancing 
Place, which is remarkable on ac- 
count of its black burnt appearance, 
and the total want of trees, while all 
around is covered with the finest na- 
tural wood. The view from this 
point is very extensive, while, in the 
frightful chasm below, a fine river 
flows, with a very beautiful water- 
fall at a little distance. On the 
opposite side of the river, on a 
level with the Dancing Place, is 
the mark of a horse’s hind hoof, 
which is su to have been 
impressed by the exertion of a horse 
in making a leap over this chasm, a 
distance of 500 yards. The story is, 
pepe of Bohemia was be- 
ov a giant, whose great power 
obliged the father to give his pmol 
to the marriage. ‘The young lady had 
another lover, who advised her to 
take flight before the ceremony. 
And as she could not re her 
father’s horse, she bethought herself 
of the giant’s charger. The obstacle 
of an altitude of about 30 feet to this 
courser’s saddle was overcome by the 
lover’s ingenuity, and they mounted 
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and set off, taking care that the la-~ 
dy’s jewels and her father’s should 
not be forgot. ‘They were not long 
gone before the giant set off on the 
pursuit, and was about to seize them 
at this chasm, when the lovers clear 
ed it by the leap which struck this 
mark upon the rock, while the poor 
giant tumbled with a hideous crash 
into the river below. She and the 
prince had a triumphal dance on this 
spot. But in the leap her father’s gol- 
den crown was lost in the pool of the 
waterfall, and the value of it is sup- 
posed so great, that a few years since 
some students of Halle spent many 
days in trying to fish it up, but a cer- 
tain dog, with fiery eyes, who watches 
it, was found to sink deeper and 
deeper as they approached it. | 

Leaving this extraordinary place, 
we passed the village of Suderode, 
which was a sort of Botany Bay in 
Frederick the Gredt’s time. There 
were few of its first inhabitants who 
had not left an ear or a hand in the 
hands of justice, and none that had 
not a remember imprinted on their 
backs: A great proportion became 
brushmakers, while the rest carried 
on a trade which commonly finishes 
between heaven and earth. The 
whole neighbourhood, however, be- 
came so unsafe, that until that ge- 
neration was extinct, no traveller da- 
red to pass in this direction. .Wind- 
ing along the bottom of the hills, we 
came to a high conical mountain, 
covered with the most luxuriant fruit 
trees. The ascent is so steep, that 
the road is made to wind round the 
hill. Upon getting to the top, we 
found a comfortable inn, where we 
were gratified with a very fine 
view. Here we got some birkenwas- 
ser, manufactured by the landlord, 
and which is so famous, that it is sent 
to all ts of Germany. It has 
much the appearance and taste of 
Champaigne. It is made os the 
spring from the bark of the birch 
tree, which is stripped off, and in- 
fused with raisins, sugar, and le- 
mon skin. 

It was Sunday, and as the hill of 
Stubenberg is the general resort of 
the people from Quedlingburg and 
Halberstadt, our society was nu- 
merous and amusing. There was 
dancing in the large saloon, and, 
as we were strangers, the greatest 
attention was paid to us. In the gar- 
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den the gentlemen were employed in 
shooting with rifles at a wooden stag, 
which was moved with great velocity 
by machinery, and the one who shot 
it through the heart was considered 
as captain of the club. This is the 
Sunday’s amusement through almost 
all the towns of Germany. Leaving 
this, we skirted along the bottom of 
the Harz, touching upon Quedling- 
burg and Halberstadt. At every mile 
there are watch towers resembling 
our martello towers. -These were 
erected in the 30 years’ war, to give 
warning to the low country of the 
first irruption from the Harz .noun- 
tains. They are now very properly 
changed into windmills, and this per- 
haps is the only real advantage. the 
country received from that long and 
bloody war. 

We came next to Blanhenburg. 
'This lovely town is built as an amphi- 
theatre round a high woody hill, upon 
the top of which is a fine old castle, 
seen many miles around. In winter, 
during the frost, the streets are quite 
impassable, except with ice shoes ; as 
the small rivulets which run down 
the streets become a solid sheet of 
ice The inn in this town is fitted 
up as comfortably as an English one. 
This town is celebrated for its well 
informed pleasant society, and from 
the little I could judge trom seeing 
them at the table d’hote, they seemed 
fully to deserve all that has been said 
of them. It was here that the pre- 
sent king of France resided after his 
first retreat from France, under the 
name of the Count de Lille. 

About an hour’s walk from Blan- 
henburg, we perceived, towards the 
flat country, a single large rock, called 
the Regenstein, formerly a celebrated 
fort. The bottom of it is now thickl 
planted. After scrambling throug 
the bushes, we came to a narrow pas- 
sage cut in the rock. We entered, 
and winding up a narrow stair, came 
at last into this extraordinary fort. 
The commandant’s house, the soldiers’ 
barracks, the guard-houses, the kit- 
chens, cellars, and likewise the em- 
brasures, are all hewn out of the solid 
rock. It is in every respect a most 
— place, and one regrets to see 
it falling my 

Our road now lay through a 
rich country, until we one tn the 
castle and town of Wernigerode, situa- 
ted very much like Blanhenburg, but 


| (Sept. 
lying at the bottom of the Brochen. 
We went to visit the castle and the 
grounds, which are laid out with 
much taste. Here we were shown a 
very fine library, and, I understand, a 
most valuable mineralogical and bo- 
tanical collection: here are shown as 
the ribs of a giant dug out of the 
Brochen, what certainly is nothing 
else than the hones of a whale. Pas- 
sing two or three nunneries which are 
now used as schools for young ladies 
of rank, we came to the village of 
Ilsenburg, which lies prettily at the 
bottom of a valley called Hell. The 
Brochen, which overhangs it, gives it 
a very sombre and melancholy ap- 
arance. ‘This valley is most re- 
markable for the Ilsenstein, a large 
rock, which rises about 230 feet per- 
ndicular from the centre of the val- 
ey. This stone is of a very beautiful 
appearance, a sort of clear flint, with 
fine veins of different rock crystal 
running through it. It has a very 
sensible effect in changing the direc- 
tion of the magnetic needle. It now 
serves as a sort of monument to those 
of this neighbourhood who perished 
in the war of liberty in 1812 and 
1813. Their names are all carved 
upon an iron cross which is fixed upon 
the stone. Our return from Hell was 
impeded by a number of young girls 
holding strings across the passage, 
but these fair Proserpines were not 
insensible to the influence of gifts, 
though of less value than gold. 

We now entered into a very thick 
and dark forest, but our eyes were 0c- 
relieved by beautiful per’ 
of the fine country below us. The 
mountains are here so steep, that we 
were often obliged ‘to use our hands 
as well as our feet. 

After all our labours we halted at 
the village of Harzberg, where we 
had most uncomfortable beds. You 
know the Germans sleep between two 
beds, which in general in private 
houses are more comfortable than 
blankets. The lower bed is made of 
perhapsa dozen of small pillows, nicely 
arranged, and the upper bed of the 
finest down, which combines light- 
ness with a pleasant heat. The bed- 
case, or sheets as you may call it, ge- 
nerally consists of printed cotton, 
which has a dirty appearance. But 
nothing can be more disgusting and 
disagreeable than the beds in the 
inns of Germany. ‘The bed that ce- 
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vers you is generally so short, that 
at either end appear your head and 
feet, while you are almost suffocated 
by the weight of the heavy feather- 
bed lying on your body. As the 
sheets or slips are seldom changed, 
I generally carried four large silk 
handkerchiefs, which I pinned over 
the bed most carefully before lying 
down. 

Gladly quitting Harzberg, we ar- 
rived at Clausthal, the chief town 
of the Harz, both from its size and 
trom being the place where all the 
different metals are refined. The 
town has a very poor appearance. 
The only inhabitants are the miners, 
and no slaves can be more miserable. 
They live in small charred wooden 
houses. Fires, of course, take place 
very often. A few days before this, 
a whole street had been burnt to the 
eround. The town is completely sur- 
rounded with mines, which are here 
excessively deep. We descended in- 
to one of them, which presented a 
scene of the most abominable misery 
and dirt. Iam sorry that my me- 
mory is unequal to the task of giv- 
ing a clear account of the differ- 
ent processes through which the me- 
tal passes before it is given out as 
coin. The stuff that was taken out 
of the mine at first appeared to me 
like very bad coal mixed up with a 
quantity of clay. There were some 
men at the mouth of the mine who 
picked out the best bits of this earth, 
which was then put into a mill and 
broken into very small pieces. These 
were shaken in different sieves. The 
smallest dust is put upon an inclined 
plane of wood, over which water flows, 
carrying away the sand and leaving 
the heavier metal. What remains 
upon the board is again bruised, and 
the same process gone through. When 
it is tolerably pure, it is put into 
a large furnace, and the different me- 
tals are separated in the common way. 
All the smoke of the furnaces is con- 
tined in a chamber above, and J was 
informed that the soot.is cleared away 
every fortnight for the purpose of 
getting the very pure metal which is 
incorporated with it. From the fur- 
haces we went to the mint, where we 
saw the metal softened, and pressed 
into sheets, the manner of stamping 
the coin, and marking the edges. 

Having now seen almost ev 
thing consequence, we resoly 
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to be present at the cracking of 
the rock in the silver mine of the 
Ramelsberg, in the neighbourhood 
of Goslar. The town of Goslar is 
very prettily situated on the skirts 
of the Harz, on the banks of a 
small river, and in a most roman- 
tic country. The town was at this 
time a scene of the greatest gaiety 
and amusement. At a certain season 
of the year, generally in the summer 
months, all the burghers in the towns 
of Germany assemble with rifles for 
the purpose of firing at a target, and 
he who is captain or best shot is freed 
from duties and tuxes of all sorts for 
the next year. During the time when 
the French were in Germany, they 
would not permit any of these assem- 
blages, and as this was the first for 
nearly twenty years, its novelty at- 
tracted great crowds. The Freischies- 
sen, or tree shooting, generally lasts a 
week of ten days; and every even- 
ing there is a ball. This is the only 
occasion on which nobles and burghers 
are on a free footing with each other, 
and the only time when the French 
and German character appear in any 
degree similar. The poorest fami- 
lies rival the richest in dress, and 
perhaps one of the prettiest sights ! 
ever beheld was the assemblage of 
nearly 500 girls in the large hall, 
As no introduction is necessary, we 
had only to walk round and choose 
the young ladies whom we most 
admired. It was most extraordinary 
to see upwards of 200 couple waltz- 
ing with the greatest animation round 
the hall, while the spectators were as- 
sembled in the centre. ‘The other a- 
musements very much resemble those 
of an English fair, only that you never 
see people drunk or fighting. 

After dancing till three in the 
morning, w- left the ball-room and 
set off for the mine, about two Eng- 
lish miles from the town. It has 
been worked for nearly 800 years. 
After ascending a high steep ‘hill, 
we came about half way to a smali 
opening into which we entered, pro- 
vided with lamps; walking direct 
into the hill for at least 500 yards 
through the narrow hewn out 
of this extreme h rock, we were 
astonished at the sound of water, 
and on approaching we found a large 
mill erected here, at once for pounding 
the metal rock into smaller pieces, and 
for clearing the deeper parts of th 
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mine of water. At this spot we 
found ladders placed, by which 
we descended about 1000 feet, when 
we came into some large chambers, 
where there were beds and accom- 
modation for a number of the min- 
ers. The air was now disagreeably 
warm and close. The rock is here so 
hard that no tool has a effect upon 
it, and the only way they have of 

netrating it is by large fires which 
oe it. The kindling of this fire is 
attended with considerable danger, 
and conducted with a great deal of 
ceremony. It is lighted only on the 
Saturday, and from the heat it is 
impossible to enter the mine until 
Wednesday, and sothere are only three 
working days in this mine. The pile 
of wood which is to be set on fire is 
very large. Around it you see about 
twenty black looking fellows quite 
naked, standing with burning torches. 
One of them says a short prayer aloud, 
and then, upon a signal given, the 
whole rush upon the pile and set fire 
to it, and return dancing and _ hal- 
looing like so many devils. One 
might, indeed, imagine himself on a 
visit to the infernal regions. The 
air rushing from all parts of the mine 
set it in a blaze in an instant, and 
then the scene of horror begins; for 
as there was no passage for the smoke 
it returned upon us, and the onl 
way in which we could prevent suf- 
focation was by throwing ourselves 
down, and keeping our taces close to 
the ground. The cracking of the 
mountain, which makes you fear being 
buried alive; the falling of the frag- 
ments of the rock, the pushing and 
calling of the people making their e- 
scape, and the strong sulphurous suf- 
focating smell (which I think has the 
power of producing great nervous- 
ness,) altogether made a scene not ea- 
sily to be forgotten. Selfishness had 
here great room for display. Every 
one did what he could for himself, to- 
tally regardless of what might befall 
others. 

We retired in a direction different 
from that by which we entered, com- 
ing out at the other side of the hill 
by a |} that had been all pro- 
perly made for Jerome Bonaparte 
and his court, when they came from 
Cassel to be witnesses of this sight. 
By our guide’s account, he was the 
most active of all in making his 
escape out of this place. I shail only 
| 12 


The Runaway. 
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say, that the moment I revisited hea- 
ven’s own blessed light, I made a si- 
lent vow never again to hunt after 
extraordinary sights under ground. 


THE RUNAWAY; A TALE, IN FOUR 
PARTS. 


Part I. 


Youne Richard was a likely lad, 
Although his parents were so poor,. 

Hard was the task they daily had, 
To keep the wolf outside the door. 


The sturdy boy first tends the sheep 
That wander on the distant downs, 
When stronger grown, the herds to keep 
Upon the plain, the charge he owns, 
At even-tide he seeks his home, 
Spare diet makes his slumbers light, 
And with the dawn he wakes to roam :— 
So wastes the day, so wears the night. 
Once, home returning, on his way, 
An ancient mariner he spy'd, 
His garb was soil’d, his locks were grey, 
He rested near a streamlet’s side. 
His age appear’d beyond three score, 
One leg of wood, and one of bone, 
Of baggage scanty was his store ; 
His crutch lay by him on a stone. 


** Avast ! my little man,” he cried, 
* I’m come from Portsmouth all tlic 
way, 
Can’st tell—does Richard Winter bide 
In these here parts? I pray thee say ?”’ 
** That’s father’s name,”’ was Dick’s reply, 
‘* We lives hard by, beyond that mill;” 
Tears started in the seaman’s eye, 
He brush’d them off; proceeding still, 


What then, thou be’st Dick Winter's 
lad! 


And here’s thy uncle come from sea ; 
By George! it makes my heart right glad 
I've had the luck to light on thee. 
Come lend a hand, though thou'rt but 
short, 
And I can scarcely stand on deck, 
Yet thou shall pilot into port 
Thy poor old uncle’s crazy wreck.” 
Then on his shoulder rests his hand, 
Placing the wallet on his back, 
They slowly move, or make a stand 
To take a view, on t’other tack.— 
At last they reach the cottage door, 
Lifting the latch, they enter in, 
A table spread the fire before, 
And supper ready to begin. 
A welcome sight, I ween toone _ 
Who through the storms of life ha 


And ‘fics himself, like honest John, 
In a snug harbour moor’d at last. 
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‘« Father,” cries Dick, ** here’s uncle come, 
Old uncle John.”” When up they start, 
And welcomed to their humble home 
A brother, to a brother's heart. 


Propt on his crutch, behold him stand, 
Few words strong feelings best declare ; 
While Richard kindly shook his hand, 
And plac’d him in his wicker chair. 
And first the sailor found his tongue, 
“ Well, Richard, here I be at last ; 
Heart whole, thank God! though not so 
strong 
As when I went before the mast. 
But though I be in badish trim, 
I’ve brought the stuff will keep us warm, 
And this here timber of a limb 
Shall now cast anchor in a farm : 
We've had hard fighting and rough seas, 
Such as you landsmen would dismay ; 
The Brunswick’s weathered many a breeze, 
But many a prize she bore away. 


I've had my shares, and said my say, 
So Dame you take me, fair and soft ; 
For here I mean my hulk to lay, 
And swing my hammock there aloft.” 


Dame Winter smil’d, and on her board 
Added new cheese, and curds, and whey, 

Boil’d her fresh eggs. and from her hoard, 
A rasher on the coals would lay. 


Their supper done, they wert to rest, 
By joy, and hope, quite overcome ; 
But first the hand of mercy bless’d, 
Which safe had brought the wand’rer 
home. 


Part I. 
THE cottage trimm’d, the garden dress’d, 


The whole assumes another face ; 
John’s dollars magic powers possess’d, 
To raise new comforts in the place. 


Bright pewter shines upon the shelf, 
A cuckoo clock sings out the hour, 

The mantle piece is deck’d with delft, 
Adorn’d with many a gaudy flower. 


While round upon the whiten’d walls 
Plac’d colour’d prints, in order gay, 
Where many gallant admirals, 
Their stars, and ribands, still display. 


Dame Winter’s dairy, neat, though small, 
Three cows with plenty now supplies, 
Herself so proud, so brisk, withal ; 
lor easy is the road to rise. 


While Richard to the market town, 
The farm and garden's produce drives, 
The horse, the cart, are both his own, 
And merry is the man that thrives. 
John looks around him with delight, 
‘The source so pure, it ne’er can fail, 
While cheerly pass’d the winter night, 
He smokes his pipe, or tells his tale. 
Now Dick no longer tends the sheep, 
Or drives the cattle out at morn ; 


*Tis true he now can eat, and sleep, 
But there’s no rose without a thorn. 


In spring, to school he must be sent, 
There is no choice, no saying nay ; 
For uncle on the thing is bent, 
And has a right to have his way. 


Behold him in his jacket blue, 
ye the church-yard with ling’ring 
eet, 


For there, beside an aged yew, 
Learning had plac’d her humble seat. 


And as along the path he goes, 
Sometimes a jump, sometimes a run, 
The thistle’s down around he blows, 
Or mocks his shadow in the sun. 
But when arriv’d, and in his place, 
Hear, how he works his restless feet { 
Stares vacant in the master’s face, 
Nor ever can his task repeat. 


** T wonder you are not asham’d,” 
(The teacher cried with serious brow,) 
** But Winter, I will not be blam’d, 
** You must, and shall, your letters 
know !” 
And now he in the corner stands, 
With paper cap, and asses ears, 
The book falls from his listless hands, 
Stupid, and sullen, he appears. 


At last, much time and patience lost, 
Sentence was pass’d. without appeal ; 
Next day to tie him to a post, 
And flog him, till he made him feel. 


But on the morn of that dread day, 
Dick beat a march, and took French 
leave, 
In other words, he ran away, 
Who lik’d, the flogging might receive. 
We shall not stop to tell the moans 
His mother made; how uncle swore, 
Or Richard’s threats to break his bones ; 
All that we pass in silence o'er, 


And follow Dick, where far and far, 

And tarther still than I can tell, 
He fled ; to shun the birchen war, 

O’er hill, and dale, and woody delL 
Onward he push’d, no stop or stay 

He made, and scarce took time to breathe, 
Till at the closing of the day, 

He rested on a barren heath. 
Exhausted, faintly looking round, 

Some stanted bushes he espy’d, 
A curling smoke rose from the ground 

They shelter’d, on the farther side. 
Alarm’d, but then co hungry too, 

He trembling crept a little nigh’r, 
And then beheld a motley crew, © 

Boiling their kettle on a fire. 
Sudden they raise 4 horrid yell, 

Start from the ground, and round him 


throng ; 
But what they said he could not 
They spoke a strange outlandish tongue. 
End of Part Second. 
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NOTICE FROM THE BRAZILS. 


Bahia, April 8, 1819. 
Tue English are here called a fa- 


youred nation, and no doubt the ex- 
isting treaties are peculiarly favoura- 
ble. ‘The productions of the country 
are also of great value, and it con- 
sumes great quantities of English ma- 
nufactures. It would naturally, there- 
fore, have been supposed, that this 
commerce must have proved extreme- 
ly lucrative ; this, however, does not 
appear to be the case, as many of the 

rincipal shippers to this country 
oe ately failed in business. The 
houses established here are chiefly in 
the commission line, and, therefore, 
it is evident, that this commerce may 
have proved verv advantageous to 
them, although ruinous to their prin- 
cipals, as such houses are of course 
more anxious to force large sales than 
patiently to wait until goods can be 
sold to advantage. Neither in gene- 
ral, under such circumstances, is there 
any remedy, as the market is general- 
ly overstocked, and they are frequently 
compelled to make Es sacritices at 
the instance of a needy correspondent. 

The Portuguese originally paid here 
an inward duty of 16 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. When the trade was first 
opened, English goods were admitted 
on paying a duty of 24 per cent. which 
was lowered by the treaty of com- 
meree to 15, while the onl 
continued to pay at their original 
rate. 

This preference in favour of fo- 
reigners must evidently have originat- 
ed in an oversight, aisewing it was 
so invidious and impolitic, that we 
must naturally suppose such treaty 
to have been framed by some encmy 
to his country, anxious to, rouse the 
jealousy and hatred of the Portu- 
guese. I have been informed, that 
the Portuguese government have late- 
ly turned their attention to this sub- 
ject, and have lowered the duties paid 
by their own subjects to the standard 
of the English. 

Let it not, however, be supposed, 
that the English have profited by this 
advantage, for they have saddled 
themselves with an equivalent in the 
dues of e which they have 
imposed, no doubt sagely imaginin 
that they would still be in 
situation as the native traders. Be- 


sides, the fees of consulage common 


[Sept. 
to other places, there is a duty of } 
per cent. inwards, and as much out- 
wards, upon all car which are im- 
ported or exported in British vessels. 
No matter if the property even be- 
longs to a native Portuguese, the con- 
sul equally demands his half per cent. 
and alleges, that he is entitled so to 
do by an act of Parliament. The 
consequence of such a regulation, be- 
sides its absurdity, is so ruinous to 
British shipping interest as hardly to 
requireany comment. Manyof the na- 
tives declare that they would gladly 
prefer British ships, but are forced to 
decline them on this account. *'This is 
not all ; fur, when any English vessel 
arrives in this port merely for the 
purpose of procuring water and re- 
treshments, the consul, besides the 
usual fees of office, levies a tonnage 
duty inwards of 100 rees per ton, and 
as much outwards. Again, if the ship 
discharges a few goods, he either 
charges a per centage or tonnage (duty, 
as may appear most advantageous to 
him,—thus, in the most arbitrary 
manner, transferring the charge from 
the owner of the cargo to the owner 
of the ship, who, in most cases, have 
separate interests. It is true that the 
consul only receives one-third of this 
sum ; a part of it goes to the consul- 
general of Rio Janeiro, and the re- 
mainder to the general English fund, 
which is intended to support an hos- 
pital, and pay the salary of a surgeon 
and clergyman. ‘They, indeed, rent 
a noble house in the country, which 
they call an hospital, to which there 
is a surgeon; but, as there is nota 
single patient, it is only used for the 
"dakapagy of convivial meetings. They 

ave a burial-ground, but neither 
church nor clergyman ; but, even 1! 
they had, it is very preposterous to 
levy a duty upon strangers, who mere- 
ly call here for the purpose of water- 
ing, in order to afford spiritual conso- 
lation to the residents. 

The port charges all over the Bra- 
zils are sufficiently heavy without 
such a = » Although this is an 
=“ bay, all ships pay a daily an- 
chorage duty of two milrees, as well 
as an equal sum to the two custom- 
house officers, who are sent aboard to 
prevent smuggling. As such matters 
cannot have too much publicity, I 2”- 
nex a copy of the port charges of the 
Admiral Cockburn, which called here 
tor the purpose of watering, and land- 
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ed a few perkages to pay her expences, 
the surplus proceeds of which were 


invested in tobacco, and shipped a- 
board. 


Health visit, and entry at Cus- 
tom-house, - 

Two custom-house officers on 
board 22 days, at 960 each 
per day, 

Anchorage duty 22 days, at 
2000, extra 4000 for first 
and last, - - 

Clearance outwards, - 

British consul, for entry, re- 
gistry, and clearance, - 

Ditto, tonnage duty inwards, 
351 tons, at 100, - 35,100 

Ditto, ditto, outwards, ditto, 35,100 


10,240 
42,240 
48,000 


94,065 


12,800 


277,545 


Par of exchange 6s. equal to L.83, (4s. 
Particular charges on the tobacco and 
goods landed omitted. A. B. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MAC# 
DONALD, AUTHOR OF VIMONDA. 


** Ah — can tell how many a soul sub- 
ime 
Hath felt the influence of malignant star, 
And waged with fortune an eternal war !” 
BEATTIE. 


MR EDITOR, 


As I a n to be one of the few 
of your oldest readers, who am also 
one of the very few now living of the 
many contributors to the original 
Scots Magazine, and likewise to the 
Edinburgh Magazine pee series) 
begun in 1784, you will indulgently 
allow me to call your attention to one 
who bore a part with my able coad- 
jutors, most of whom are, as he now 
is, nO more. 

To those who feel an interest in 
the —a characters of Scotland, it 
will not, I flatter myself, be deemed 
unacceptable to record a few particu- 
lars regarding a man of letters and a 
poet, who lived in the most brilliant 
period of our Scottish literature, but 
who, like his contemporary, Logan, 
pined in secret, and fell earl a sacri- 
fice to disappointment, neglect, and 
consequent calamity. 

“The town,” says the elegant wri- 
ter of “ CaLamitizs OF AUTHORS,” 

was amused almost every morning 
by a series of humorous or burlesque 
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poems, by a writer under the assumed 
name of Matruew Brameatr. He 
was at that very moment one of the 
most-moving spectacles of human me- 
lancholy I have ever witnessed. | It 
was one evening I saw a tall, famish- 
ed, melancholy man enter a book- 
seller’s shop, his hat flapped over his 
eyes, and his whole frame evidently 
feeble from exhaustion and utter mi- 
sery. ‘The bookseller inquired how 
he proceeded in his tragedy? Do not 
talk to me about my tragedy! Do not 
talk to me about my tragedy! I have 
indeed more tragedy than I can bear 
at home! was his reply, as the voice 
faltered as he spoke. This man was 
Mathew Bramble—Macdonald, the 
author of the tragedy of Vimonda, at 
that moment the writer of comic 
poetry. His tragedy was indeed a 
domestic one, in which he himself 
was the greatest actor among a wife 
and seven children. He shortly after- 
wards perished. I heard at the time,” 
continues this feeling but misinform- 
ed writer, “ that Macdonald had 
walked from Scotland with no other 
fortune than the novel of ‘ The Inde- 
pendent’ in one pocket, and the tra- 
gedy of ‘ Vimonda’ in the other. 
Yet he lived some time in the bloom 
and flush of poetical confidence. Vi- 
monda was even performed several 
nights ; but not with the success the 
romantic poet, among his native rocks, 
had conceived was to crown his anxi- 
ous labours. ‘The theatre disappoint- 
ed him, and afterwards, to his feel- 
ings, all the world!” Had the inge- 
nious narrator of the above been on 
the spot where Mathew Bramble first 
drew breath, he would find none of 
the “‘ native rocks,” which he has so 
poetically commemorated, for An- 
DREW Dona, (the Muc was added 
afterward,) the poet alluded to, was 
born near the foot of Leith Walk in 
the year 1755. His father, George 
Donald, by profession a gardener, 
with a spirited liberality, (not unusu- 
al with ‘‘ those who toil at the lower 
employment of life” north of the 
Tweed,) gave his son an academic 
education preparaiive to his entrance 
on the great theatre of human action. 
He was initiated in clissical erudition 
at the grammar school of Leith, near 
the spot of his nativity ; on leaving 
which. he was in 
the University of Edinburgh, where 
he studied till he was put into dea- 
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con’s orders, for he was of the Epis- 

copal persuasion, by Bishop Forbes 

in 1775; and, on this occasion, the 

pious prelate added the Muc to our 
t’s name, and ever after he 

is name Macdonald. 

« As yet,” says the author of the 
History of Poetry in Scotland, ‘* there 
was no vacant living for young Mac- 
donald; but the patronage of Bishop 
Forbes procured him a temporary 
establishment, as preceptor, in the fa- 
mily of the late Mr Oliphant of 
Gask. In this capacity he remained 
but a twelvemontb, when, on the sud- 
den departure of Mr Wood, the pas- 
tor of the Episcopal congreg:tion at 
Glaszow for St Petersburgh, Mr Mac- 
donald was appointed to that charge, 
and went thither in 1777. About 
this time his worthy patron died, and 
he was put into priest’s orders by the 
late Bishop Falconer, a man of great 

iety and simplicity of manners.”* 

ur young ecclesiastic had been five 
rs in his charge ere he commenced 

is literary career, and his debut was 
in the character of a poet. He had, 
as he himself tells us, “ projected in 
very early youth, and carried to a con- 
siderable length,” a poem, of which 
he published ninety-nine stanzas in 
1782, under the title of “ Velina.” I 
transcribe the following stanzas : 


O harmony, soft empress of my heart !' 

My sole support through life’s long weary 
way; 

Solaced by thee, | mock misfortune’s dart, 

And all the cares that on poor mortals 


prey ; 

For thou can'st sweetly lead the soul to 
stray 

From present ills, and range soft vales a- 
round ; 

Or, mounting far beyond the milky wa 

Where solemn th’ 


heaven's vast concave the ming- 
led strains rebound. 


"Twas near the spot, where, to the latest 
age, 
The wera Scotia shall with rapture 
Where Epwarp, madden’d by ambitious 
_ rage, 
BRrucE his host enormous 


Campbell’: Introduction to the His. 
tory of Poetry in Scotland, p. 319. 
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How vain th’ attempt! His troops 
thousand’s bled 

Beneath the arms of men who fought for 
fame, 

For life, for liberty, and had no dread 

But dread of slavery. Fierce as flood or 
flame 

They fought, and deadly rout still followed 
where they came. 

Immortal Bruce! methinks I see him 
wave 

His bloody sword, and call out Victory ! 

Lo, thund’ring o’er the field, his barons 
brave ; 

I hear wr shout ; I see the squadrons 

I see doap-palt and bound Ambition lie, 

And Freedom hov'ring round the glorious 
plain : 

I see the setting sun smile o’er the sky, 

The — hid beneath the countless 
slain, 

And Forth’s impurpled waves slow rolling 
to the main. 

As this “ poetical fragment” was 
sent forth by its author “ nameless 
and unprotected,” notwithstanding 
its merit, it met with but few admir- 
ers of taste and sensibility enough to 
rescue it from the bookseller’s dormi- 
tories ; but this did not discourage our 
dauntless bard from a fresh literary 
adventure. In 1784 Macdonald pub- 
lished anonymously his novel called 
“The Independent,” three years at 
least before his emigration to London ; 
hence, the ingenious writer afore cit- 
ed must have been egregiously mis- 
informed regarding our author's walk 
“ from Scotland with no other for- 
tune than the InDEPENDFNT’ in 
one pocket, and the tragedy of ‘ Vi- 
MONDA’ in the other.” Before he set 
out for London the tragedy of Vi- 
monda was brought out on the Edin- 
burgh Theatre-Royal for the benefit 
of the late Mr Woods, a gentleman 
whose private character and profes- 
sional abilities claimed that respect 
from his fellow citizens, which was 
not withheld. 

Vimonda, on Macdonald’s arrival 
in London, was brought out in & 
splendid style under the guidance and 
good taste of Mr Cotman, in summer 
1787, and in summer 1788, when the 
author yet lived “in the bloom and 
flush of poetical confidence,” as Mr 
D'Israeli elegantly pens it, The tra- 
gedy of Vimonda was performed to 
crowded houses. 

It abounds in fine writing, and pos- 
sesses both pathos and felicity of de- 
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scription. Take the following short 
specimen. 
Alfreda, Lady, thou know’st not Mel- 
ville. Had’st thou seen him 
On Joppa’s vale, or by Damascus’ wall, 
Impaticnt spurring on his fiery steed, 
Rushing where thickest stood th’ Arabian 


ranks, 
Now plung’d and lost amid the battle’s 
tumult, 


Now quickly rearing his white helm again 

From out the scattered squadrons fiercest 
chiefs 

Sinking teneath his arm. 


Our dramatist (for such he was 
now confessed) writes thus to a friend 
(a school-fellow) in Edinburgh: 
‘“‘ Thank heaven my greatest difficul- 
ties are now over ; and the approach- 
ing opening of the summer theatre 
will soon render me independent and 
perfectly at ease. In three weeks you 
will see by the public prints, I shall 
be flourishing at the Haymarket in 
splendour superior to last season.” 
“Tam fixed,” he continues, ‘ for 
the summer in a sweet retirement at 
Brompton, where, having a large bed, 
and lying alone, I can accommodate 
you tolerably, and give you a share of 
a poet's supper, saliads and delicious 
fruits from my own garden.” But, 
alas! it should seem, his little tem- 
porary Eden was but of short dura- 
tion,—for before the end of winter of 
the same year, he entered, it is to be 
hoped, on the joys of that paradise 
promised to “ the broken and the 
contrite heart,” leaving behind him a 
widow to bewail her loss, with an 
only child, (Mr D’Israeli is again 
wrong in his * we are seven,”) a bey, 
with whom she had to face the world. 
Destitute and desolate as she was left, 
she returned with her infant orphan 
to her native country, where she af: 
terwards connected herself to a second 
husband, with whom, I am happy to 
add, she has lived many years in all 
the comforts of domestic life. 

The dramatic effect of Mr D'Is- 
racli’s story concerning his meeting 
our dramatist in a bookseller’s shop, 
wants truth to support it; but the 


tragedy alluded to was left in afinish- 


ed state at Macdonald’s death, and 
was printed in the volume of his 
poetical works, published in 1791. 
The following is an extract: 
Siccardo. I did but for a moment ven- 
ture forth 
To view the fatal field of our defeat, 


And she was gone, vanish’d, or borne a- 
way, 

I know not how. This island, as I've 
heard, 

Has long been noted the peculiar haunt 

Of spirits reprobate, who for a time 

Are licens’d forth of their eternal prison, 

To roam the circuit of the moon. 

Hither from the four winds their flight ob- 
scure 

They bend. Some from the icy poles ar- 
rive, 

Some from the crystal rocks, and coral 
groves, 

Beneath the Indian main; and others 
spring 

From the red caverns of the central fire. 

Oit on the whirl of tna’s flames they 
ride, 

Vexing with yells and groans the gentle 
night ; 

Or in wane gamesome mood, pois’d o'er 
the sea, 

Flutter, and mix among the morning 
clouds, 

Fantastic shapes presenting, till the sun 

Arising scares them hence. 
The Fair Apostate, Act IV. sc. 1. 


For still within, 

Fancy’s exhaustless world was all my own 

What bright, what glorious fabrics have I 
rais’ 

By her creative power! what groves out- 
spread, 

Streams bid to flow through valleys of de- 
light 

And meadows gilded by a gayer sun! 

And when the devil Disappointment came, 

With chilling frowns, to blast my Para- 
dise, 

Still the sweet angel Hope quick followed 
him 

And with enliv’ning smiles restored its 
bloom. 

~ Ibid. Act IL. scene the last. 


It should seem that “ the sweet 
angel Hope” had ceased to follow 
“‘ the devil Disappointment,” with en- 
livening smiles, to restore the bloom 
of our bard’s blighted Eden ; for the 
sunshine of his beautiful prospects 
was suddenly overshadowed, and a to- 
tul eclipse supervening, he sunk amid 
the darkness of defeated hopes and 
unforeseen calamity, at the age of 
thirty-three, into an untimely grave. 

Of Macdonald’s lighter dramas lit- 
tle can be said ; these were mere sing 
song comedies, or operas, as they are 
courteously called, which he did not 
live to see performed on the stage. 
His sermons are excellent, a posthu- 
mous volume of which was well re- 
ceived. His other prose works are 
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not much read, yet they are writien 
with the pen of genius, and their mo- 
ral tendency is characteristic of active 
benevolence end innate worth. His 
ludicrous compositions, ‘‘ a series of 
humorous or burlesque poems, with 
which he amused the town of a morn- 
ing,” are pretty much in the style of 
his cclebrated contemporary Peter Pin- 
dar, (Dr Wolcot,) who hus now like- 
wis paid the debt of Nature. For 
examp'e, 


Your skill in Greek, that lingo much in 
vogue 

With Anabaptist chemists and corn-cut- 
ters, 

Informs you that D1oGENEs, the dog, 

Was wont to search in highways, pathways, 
gutters, 

Under the blaze of noon, (a puffing plan.) 

By glimmering lantern-light, to find a 
MAN. 

Should I the cynic’s hunting keep in view, 

And hound-like thus my Thespian game 
pursue, 

A glimm’ring lantern would not do, I 
doubt ; 

Bearing a torch so blazing | must waddle, 

Yea, and my nose with convex lenses sad- 


dle, 
Yo find a full-accomplished ACTOR out. 
Sweet Mrs KeEMBLE, whither art thou 
gone ? 
I mean the spouse of STEPHEN, not of 
JOUN: 


The latter is, in truth, a pretty woman, 
But, as an actress, boasts no power un- 
common ; 
While SrerPHEN’s mate seems destin’d to 
inherit 
Her sister SippoNs’s bewitching spirit. 


Bring me my torch and spectacles, so-ho ! . 
I'll find why matters are mismanaged so ; 
Detect the jaundiced Jealousy, or Spleen, 
Or Envy, rolling in her venom'd folds, 
That, maugre fair Opinion, still withholds 
The sweetest child of Nature from the 
scene. 
Then woe be to the back that bears the 
! 
» sharpest rods in Satire’s pickling tub 
pick'd out the culprit’ hide to 
rub, 
And every roar he gives shall be my game. 
Odes to Actors, Ode XX1. 


Monody on the malici 
his death. 


BRAMBLE is dead !” th 
ey cry ; but who 


Of all the acting and the fiddling list? 


CSept. 
Has BARRYMORE right through the tho. 


rax drill’d me 

With that dread foil which maim’d Jouy 
KEMBLE's fist ? 

Or Joun himself, at my light censures 
wrath, 

Assassin-like, put ratsbane in my broth ? 

Have I with pistol, or with penny-cord, 

Been sped to Heaven at Vauxhall by 
James Hook ? 

Or hung at Ranelagh (death most ab- 
horr’d) 

On AsHLEY’s double-bassoon’s dreadful 
crook !— 

No! ye who lov’d me, and my absence 
wept, 

Know Maruew is not dead, he only 
slept ! 

Poor Matrew! ina few months 
after, his actual death was announced 
in all the public prints of the day ! 

Among the best of Macdonald's 
‘* Miscellaneous Pieces” is his ‘‘ Ode 
to Scotch [Scottish] Music.” 


What words, my LAURA, ean express 
That power unknown, that magic spell, 
Thy lovely native airs > 

When warbled from thy lips so well, 
Such nameless feelings to impart, 
As melt in bless the raptur’d heart. 


No stroke of art their texture bears, 
No cadence wrought with learned skill ; 
And though long worn by rolling years, 
Yet, unimpair’d, they please us still ; 
While thousand strains of mystic lore 
Have perish’d, and are heard no more. 


Wild, as the desart stream they flow, 
Wand’ring along its mazy bed ; 

Now, scarcely moving deep and slow, 
Now in a swifter current led ; 

And now along the level lawn, 
With charming murmurs softly drawn. 
Ah! what enchanting scenes arise, __ 
Still as thou breath’st the heart-felt strain ! 
How swift exulting fancy flies 

O’er all the varied SYLVAN reign ! 

And how thy voice, blest maid, can move 
The rapture and the woe of love! 


There, on a bank by FLora drest, 
Where flocks disport beneath the shade, 
By TweEEpD’s soft murmurs lull'd to rest, 
A lovely nymph asleep is laid ; 

Her shepherd, trembling, all in bliss, 
Steals, unobserv’d, a balmy kiss ! 
Here, by the banks and groves so green, 

Where Yarrow’s waters warbling roll, 
The love-sick swain, unheard, unseen, 
Pours te the stream his secret soul ; 
Sings his — charmer, and, by turns, 
Despairs, and hopes, and fears, and burn® 
There night her silent sable wears, 

And gloom invests the vaulted skies ; 

No star amid the void ap 


Yet see fair NELLY ing rise ; 
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And, lightly stepping, move unseen 

To let her panting lover in. 

But far removed on happier plains, 

With harps to love for ever strung, 
Methinks I see the favour’d swains 

Who first those deathless measures sung ; 
For, sure, [ ween no courtly wight 
Those deathless measures could indite. 


No ! from the pastoral cot and shade 

Thy favourite airs, my LAURA, came, 

By some obscure COKELLI made, 

Or HANDEL, never known to fame ! 

And hence their notes, from Nature warm, 
Like Nature's self, must ever charm. 


Ye sp’rits of fire, for ever gone, 

Soft as your strains, O be your sleep! 

And, if your sacred graves were known, 

We there should hallow’d vigils keep, 

Where, Laura, thou shouldst raise the 
lay, 

And theb oak souls to heaven away ! 


I trust, Mr Editor, that [ have not 
trespassed on the patience of your read- 
ers too far, in exhibiting the preceding 
specimens of a Scottish poet, who had 
a my considerable name thirty years 
ago ; but thirty years alas! often make 
a sad gap in a poet’s immortality! 
Perhaps few of the present genera- 
tion ever heard of Macdonald’s name ! 

Scoro Montanvus. 


NOTICE FROM ROME. 


To the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Magazine. 


Sir, Rome, Augiist 1819. 

Havine been some months in this 
city, and having seen much of various 
kinds, though much yct remains to 
be seen, I write to you, not to give 
an account of any thing Roman, but 
of the foreign artists who come to 
study here, or rather of what those 
do who profess to study here. You 
may suppose, however, that on my 
arrival, I did not neglect either the 
antique or modern wonders of the 
eternal city ; that the Coliseum, the 
Forum, the Capitol, the Pantheon, the 
Baths of Titus, of Domitian, of Cara- 
calla, the walls, and towers, and 
bridges, and columns, and arches, 
and tombs, were all duly visited ; 
and that the Vatican, St Peter's, the 
Gallery of the Capitol, the palaces, the 
_ pictures, and the studii of the various 
great artists, had their share in my 
admiration. I was present, as you 
may suppose, at the Easter ceremo- 
nies, and I saw the entry of the Em- 
peror of Austria into Rome, and all 
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the magnificent fire-works in honour 
of his visit. I received the polite in- 
vitations of the cardinal secretary, and 
accepted them, to partake of the con- 
certs, and ba!ls, and suppers given to 
his Impcrial Majesty. I ate my cold 
fowl in the senator’s room, drank Ma~ 
deira at the foot of the Wolf, “ the 
thunder-stricken nurse of Home,” and 
set down my glass, after eating ice on 
the pedestal that supports the bust of 
Brutus, when all Rome, and half 
England, assembled in the Campidog~ 
lio, and the glittering diadems of the 
ladies of the Emperor’s court lost 
their attractions m the temporary 
drawing-room where the Gladiator 
lives. Besicies all this, I put on a do- 
mino, and drove up andi down the 
Corso, peiting the passengers with 
balls of plaster of Paris, and ended 
the day at the maskd ball, during 
the carnival. One of the shews then 
exhibited reminds me of the purpose 
for which I sat down to write. The 
students of the French academy con- 
trived pusteboard cases for the msel, es, 
which exactly represented knights of 
the idth century on horseback, with 
their lances in rest, and taking ad- 
vantage of the momentary clearing of 
the street between the sending away 
the carriages and the beginning of the 
race, they charged twice along the 
Corso, to the great delight of the 
spectators. The French and the 
Germans have both national schools 
and national exhibitions in Rome. 
These exhibitions I visited, and they 
made me think with pride on those 
we prize too little, which I have seen 
both at Somerset-house, and at the 
Institution in London. Excepting 
one picture in the French exhibition, 
there was nothing one could bear to 
look at a second time. ‘That picture 
is the work of M. Michalon, a ver 

young man: it is a landscape with 
figures, and the story is the Death of 
Orlando at Roncevaux. Nothing can 
be better in its kind than the dispo- 
sition of the figures and scenery. One 
may cull it an heroic landscape, for it 
reminds one of the old heroic ballads 
to which the song of Roland belongs. 
As to the bad in the French exhibi- 
tion, it was all the rest, but the very 
worst was directly opposite to what 
the artist might have learned from his 
great countryman Poussin, who de- 
clared that he neither could nor would 
represent Christ without dignity. 
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The Cartoon to which I allude shews 
the Saviour crawling under the cross, 
one soldier is kicking, another beat- 
ing him, a third spits on him, and a 
fourth drags bim by the hair, till the 
blood springs from its roots. Even 
were the drawing of this Cartoon bet- 
ter than it is, the bad taste it displays 
must condemn its author, and dis- 
grace his school. In sculpture there 
was a figure of Innocence by Ramay, 
and an Ulysses by M. Petitot, highiy 
creditable to those gentlemen. 

The exhibition of the German art- 
ists contained a strange mixture of 
good and bad. Overbeck and Corne- 
lius had some Cartoons there which 
were most excellent. One of Famine 
especially has more thought, and mat- 
ter tor thought in it, than any thing 
modern I remember to have seen. 
But these are honourable exceptions 
to the general bad taste of the Ger- 
man school, which, not content with 
going back to the age of Michael An- 
gelo and Raffuelli, or having passed 
it with closed eyes, has got inio that 
of Cimabue and Giotto, or even their 
predecessors, and imitating the im- 

erfection which excellence, 
fallen into deformity. It is said 
that the Emperor, on visiting the ex- 
hibition of his national school, said, 
* This is very well, gentlemen, if you 
could each of you live five hundred 
a to follow the progress of art, 
nui you really have begun very ear- 
ly.” In sculpture, the Germans have 
to boast of Schadow, whose Filatrice 
(spinning girl) attracted so much ad- 
miration this spring in Rome. "They 
claim ‘Thorwaldsen, but Thorwaldsen 
is a Dane, and rivals, if he does not 
excel Canova. 

Of these two modern artists it is 
scarcely possible to speak too highly. 
Canova is the more original perhaps, 
he is always more graceful, but then 
his grace isa French grace, a some- 
thing like opera dancing, and one 
might imagine this grace his strong 
point, did not his Hereules and Ly- 
cis, now the greatest ornament of a 
‘Torlonia palace, shew that he is eqifal- 
ly capable of the boldest conceptions. 
Thorwaldsen’s works remind one so 
much of the antique, that one scarce- 
ly gives him credit for originality. 
Yet he is original, and his bas-reliefs 
will always place him in the highest 
rank in sculpture, even if his Venus, 


the rival of that of Medicis, should be 
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forgotten. You will ask if there be 
no British school at Rome? I answer, 
No, no national school. Yet the Bri. 
tish artists are the best in Rome. [ 
will not take the advantage that the 
accidental presence of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, the first portrait-painter in 
Europe, might give me, but I may 
name Mr Eastlake in that walk of art 
in which Poussin exceiled, and none 
can be higher who confines himself to 
oil painting, as far superior to any mo- 
dern artist I have seen in Rome. The 
picture he has just sent home to be 
exhibited at the next exhibition of 
the Institution, will show what an 
artist, having laid the foundation of 
his studies in that sound taste which 
England may boast of, may do in 
Rome. The subject is Mercury bring- 
ing the Apple to Paris; and here, 
where Annibale Caracci’s pictur 
of the same subject forms one o 
the chief compartments in the ce- 
lebrated ceiling of the Farnese pa- 
lace, the trial to a young artist 
was great, but in the comparison 
our countryman has come off ho- 
nourably ; and, when the composi- 
tion, colour, and fine drawing of the 
picture are seen in London, where 
criticism is most severe, I cennot help 
anticipating a result most flattering to 
the art st. A fault has been found 
with the picture, and that is, that the 
landscape is too good for an historical 
painting. But did not Annibale Carac- 
ci, Domenichino, «nd Niccolo Pous- 
sin, lavish the finest landscape in 
their historical pictures? And I would 
ask why a fine landscape should hurt 
a fine history ? I might mention other 
English painters, but, as this picture of 
Mr Eastlake’s is the greatest work sent 
home, I shall content myself with one 
instance in which the self-dependence 
of our countrymen is found sufficient 
to counterbalance the academies and 
the pensions of France and Germany. 
In sculpture, too, we honourably ex- 
cel. Mr Gibson, a native of Liver- 
pool, has modelled a groupe of Mars 
and Cupid, which Canova has pro- 
nounced excellent ; and I am happy 
to say he is now executing it in mar- 
ble for the Duke of Devonghire. This, 
I grieve to say, is an extraordinary 
instance of English patronage extend- 
ed to English art ; for, while the Bri- 
tish traveller lavishes his fortune on 
pscudo-antiques, or the milk and wa- 
ter pictures of modern Italians,—(fos 
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even Camucini’s works, with all his 
good drawing, deserve that title,)— 
he unwillingly bestows a tenth part 
of the price such things cost on the 
best works of art, if the author bears 
a British name. Your own towns- 
man, Mr Campbell, is advancing to 
an honourable rank among the sculp- 
tors here ; and both he and Mr Gib- 
son bid fair to outrival all but the two 
first sculptors in the world, Canova 
and Thorwaldsen. ‘Thus far, Sir, my 
walks to the workshops of the artists 
of different nations in Rome have led 
me to prefer my countrymen ; and I 
think that, even in the fine arts, some- 
thing of the same spirit is manifest- 
ed which animates our great public 
works. In other nations a canal ora 
road is a government work, and go- 
vernment founds an academy for 
painting or for sculpture both at home 
avd abroad. With us, private asso- 
ciations and subscriptions carry on 
the more obviously useful works with 
an energy no government ever was a- 
nimated by ; and our artists, content 
with the rudiments learnt at home in 
a school* where nothing is taught 
that need be unlearnt, study abroad 
to acquire that excelleny2 and that 
fame which no patronage can bestow 
or assist. If these observations be ac- 
ceptable, I beg you will use them for 
your Magazine ; if not, they may a- 
muse you in private, and assure you 
of the remembrance of your obedient 
servant, &c. 


A SERMON, 


Preached before the King of Spain, in 
the Royal Chapel, upon the third 
Friday in Lent, 24th February 
1815, by the Reverend Father, Friar 
Josef de Salvador, a bare-fvoted 
Carmelite, Ex-Lecturer on Theo- 
logy, Historian of his Order, Sy- 
nodic Examinator of the Archbishop- 
ric of Toledo, and Bishoprie of Cor- 
dova, Examinator of the Court In- 
quisition, Theological Consultor on 
the most pure Conception of the Ho- 
liest Virgin Mary, Apostolic Mis- 
sionary, and Preacher to the King. t 

‘** Malos malé perdet, et vineam suam lo- 
cabit aliis agricolis.’’ 

Mat. Cap. XXI. Luc. Cap. XX. 
* The Royal Academy, the first presi 
dent of which was Sir Joshua Reyno 


+ Barcelona, 16th June 1819. 
Surely,” said a bare-footed Carmelite 
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** He will miserably destroy those wicked 
men, and will let out his vineyard unte 
other husbandmen.” 


MATTHEW, Chap. XXI. verse 41. 


Sirt.—Gop permits not men to 
penetrate his judgments, nor to com- 
prehend the sentences consequent up- 
on them. Of his own accord he lays 
them open when he sees proper, justi- 
fies his cause, leaves sinners without 
excuse, and decides irrevocably upon 
the fate they have merited by their 
good or bad conduct. 

The Christian orator is only a ser- 
vant (or instrument) by whom God 
communicates his word to your Ma- 
jesty and the people, making you to 
know the chastisement which he has 
decreed against the unjust man, a- 
the wicked administrators and 

usbandmen of that mysterious vine- 
yard which at this day occupies the 
evangelic field,—of that vineyard 
which the Saviour himself plented, at 


. the ig of a thousand fatigues, 


which he watered with his most pre- 
cious bleod, which he enriched with 
the holy Sacraments, rendered fruit- 
ful by his doctrine, and placed under 
the protection of Holiest Mary, that 
admirable tower of David, from whence 
a thousand shields hang forth for our 
protection,—of that vineyard, which 
we shall for once suppose to be the 
Spanish that chosen heri- 
tage which the Father of families has 
so wonderfully placed under your care, 
by means of so many prodigies, (as 


you know,) and of which the fruits 


should correspond to his paternal love. 

The sentence which is pronounced 
is against the wicked husbandmen, 
not against the righteous—it is fearful 
to the bad, but consoling to the good 


friar, *“* our King heareth not the truth, 
being surrounded by flatterers. If he knew 
the evil he is guilty of, certainly he would 
amend. I am appointed to preach before 
him in the Royal Chapel; 1 shall avail 
myself of the opportunity. The Monarch 
for once shall hear the truth” The fol- 
lowing Sermon was the result of this reso- 
lution. It was printed by permission of 
the King, which many were surprised at. 
Some allege he did it because he despised 
it; others, because he stands in such.awe 
of the church. Be that as it may, the ser 
mon has passed through many editions in 
. Madrid, and two in Barcelona, where the 
copy from whence this translation was exe- 
cuted was printed. It is known through- 
out Spain by the name of King Ferdinand 
the Seventh’s Sermon,—7'rans/ator. 
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—it confounds the careless labourer, 
but in your Majesty it ought solely to 
produce the effect of an exquisite 
Christian vigilance, which is neces- 
sary for the better discharge of your 
duties. Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
adopted it, and the church which pro- 
mulgates it to us, expect this good 
from it. | 

“‘ He will miserably destroy those 
wicked men, and will let out his vine- 

unto other husbandmen.” From 
this sentence there is no appeal the 
Lord has said it, and it shall: be ful- 
filled. The husbandman who ne- 
lects the culture of his land, or the 
ae who governs not his kingdom 
with equity, alike subject themselves 
to be despoiled of them. ‘Terrible 
anathema! such that even the Jews 
who heard it uttered (saith the Evan- 
gelist) cried out, “ God forbid.” But, 
in respect to ourselves, can such evil 
befal us? No; trusting in the recti- 
tude of your Majesty, I hope it can- 
not; yet it is needful to fear it, lest 
the evil should befal us. 

From not doing this, Belshazzar 
lost his kingdom, his life, and his 
soul, although a holy Daniel at his 
side had timeously predicted the ruin 
of his throne. Saul lost the sceptre, 
his life, and his soul, for his mal- 
administration, notwithstanding the 
prayers and mediation of so great a 

rophet as Samuel. Rehoboam saw 

is kingdom fall in pieces, and pass 
into other hands, in punishment of 
his caprice, and because he despised 
the counsel of the ancients.* Ahab 
experienced even a more unfortunate 
lot for his perverse conduct, though 
the great prophet Elias had so often 
forewarned him. The Romans lost 
the Spanish dominions, the Goths 
saw them under the Moorish 
— and in our days the whole of 

urope—— 

But whither am I wandering >— 
Your Majesty is an eye- witness—is he 
who has most nearly felt’ this testi- 
mony of the certain truth, this evi- 
dence of the infallibility of the sen- 
tence which Jesus Christ, “ through 
the Evangelist,” this day lays before 
us, Your remembrance of it, and 
meditations upon it, ensure your own 
felicity and the happiness of the whole 


But he forsook the counsel which 
the old men gave him.”—2d Chron. Chap. 
X. verse 8. 
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nation. of All sees that 
it is impossible for you personally to 
assist in all the parts of this mf 
vineyard—sees the indispensable ne- 
cessity you lie under to avail yourself 
of the aid of labourers in its culture ; 
but if you seek, O King! to secure 
your own and our happiness,—if you 
seek to shun the fulfilment of this 
dreadful denunciation, — you must 
watch without ceasing, and apply if 
to the husbandmen to whom you en- 
trust the cultivation ; when they do 
not fulfil their obligations, “ destroy 
the wicked men.” ‘To persuade you, 
Sire, to adopt this vigilance will form 
the subject of my discourse. Nothing 
can be more worthy of your care. To 
explain it with the utility I desire to 
your great soul, and to the whole na- 
tion, I stand in need of the Divine as- 
sistance—Ave Maria. 


** He will miserably destroy those 
wicked men, and will let out his vine- 
yard unto other husbandmen.” 

First, What life, what efficacy is 
in the word of God? The apostle 
Paul hath well explained this, where 
he says, “‘ The word of God is quick 
and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing of the soul and spirit, and of 
the joints and marrow; and is a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.”* This ineffable quality, 
“* which may be considered as exist- 
ing in every word which the Al- 
mighty addresses to his creatures,’ 
particularly applies to the terrible seu- 
tence which he this day pronounces 
against the wicked husbandmen of 
the vineyard: “ He will miserably de- 
stroy those wicked men.” No one 
can meditate on this denunciation at- 
tentively, without experiencing the 
most salutary effects. It is sufficient 
to reform the most careless husband- 
man, administrator, or king. 

If you respect not my words, attend, 
O King, to those of the exalted Saint 
Theresa of Jesus, glory of Spain, and 
delight of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
This enlightened virgin was tenderly 
interested for, and warmly attached 
to, the throne of St Ferdinand, whicn 
you worthily occupy. She had also @ 
particular regard for your immort: 
ancestor, the just, the prudent Philip 


“ Heb. Chap. LV. verse 12. 
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the Second, and having i 
on him, because surrounded by flat- 
terers, he had no one near him te tell 
him the truth, though, considering 
the circumstances in which he was 
then placed, it was he shouid 
be warned of it, the Saint herself re- 
solved to admonish him, because she 
loved him. Her heart was nigh to 
fail her, but encouraging herself, she 
said, “It is better that my heart 
should suffer, then that my king and 
his kingdom should be lost.” She 
could not ascend into this cathedral 
to preach before him, for although 
she was a doctor of theology, being a 
woman excluded her, but as ambas- 
sadress of the King of kings, she ad- 
dressed unto Philip a letter, which, 
being read, comprehended in two lines, 
that which I feel it a duty incumbent 
upon me to inculcate in this sermon, 
viz. “ Remember, Sire, that Saul was 
a chosen and an anointed king.” 

Having perused this paper, that 
great prince was (saith the history) 
somewhat astonished, but on reflec- 
tion, he soon became sensible that 
God e to him through the medi- 
um of this celestial herome. He be- 
thought himself of that carelessness 
which had led him into peril, he be- 
became watchful and zealous for the 
happiness of his kingdom, and grew 
so perfect himself, that not long there- 
after, the virgin Estifania, of the 
apostles, “ the daughter of the saint,” 
beheld him come forth triumphantly 
from the tribunal of God, favoured 
by the most holy virgin, to whom he 
had rendered so many services. 

I, O King, not that fervour 
of soul which inspired Saint Theresa 
of Jesus, but I yield to none in my 
desire for your happiness, and the 
welfare of your kingdom ; in which, 
““as is known to you,” I am deeply 
interested, because I love you, I do 
not flatter you, but the truth 
unto you. I repeat with my holy 
mother, Remember, immortal Fer- 
dinand, that Saul was a king, that he 
was chosen by God, and anointed by 
his prophet ; but in the end he was 
forsaken by the Lord, lost his life, his 
soul, and his kingdom, because he did 
not fulfil his obligations.” This sen- 
tence of the saint’s is, as it were, an 
abridgment of the words of the evan- 
gelist, by which we are this day told 
the 
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wicked husbandmen; and 
VOL. 
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the vineyard upon others, who will 
cultivate it with advantage. “ He 
shall come and destroy those husband- 
men, and shall give the vineyard to 
others.” 

At present may I not expect from 
your guiltless heart equal, or even 

eater fruits, than those words of 

int Theresa produced in that of your 
heroic ancestor Philip the Second? 
Surely I cannot doubt it. Already, 
methinks, I see you vigilantly driving 


from your side, those who do not love. 


you, those who will not tell the truth 
unto you. Already, methinks, I be- 
hold you cleansing the public offices 
from that filth which tif I may be 
allowed the expression) hath so ini- 
quitously been introduced into them, 
in these latter times of trouble and 
confusion. Already, methinks, I per- 
ceive you visiting the labourers in the 
vineyard, examining their labours, 
and striving that it may bring forth 
its fruit in due season. If this you 
do not, know, O King, that this you 
ought fo do, to render yourself and 
your kingdom happy. For example, 
there are in the vineyard of Spain la- 
bourers (or ministers) of state. ‘Those 
ought to be men with clean hands, 
e intentions, and of upright con- 
ct: Men who would not allow 
themselves to be biassed by self-inte- 
rest, by friends, relations, or connec- 
tions, or by those who are destitute of 
merit, in managing the national pro- 
perty, or in the distribution of situa- 
tions, (or employments.) But is this 
the case ? Alas! Sire, I go forth from 
considering this great obligation, and 
I find the le see, sigh, and weep, 
that directly the contrary takes place. 
I find that scarcely is any one entered 
upon an elevated employment, when 
he raises up his whole house, family, 
and friends, ‘‘ and this in the face of 
all the nation,” forgetful that among 
those regarding him are a thousand of 
acknowledged merit, who are thereby 
injured, and defrauded of their rights : 
A thousand, who, though justly en- 
titled to employment, are denied it, 
while it is bestowed on those who de- 
serve it not, sometimes even as the 


wages of iniquity, through the media- 


tion and interest of an accomplice of 

their crimes. What horror, Sire! 

that such abuses should prevail. The 

vineyard brings forth only weeds and 

thorns, (these are resentments, cla- 

miours, and apne) which can- 
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not be remedied, but by driving from 
the midst of it these perverse hus- 
bandmen, fulminating against them 
the sentence of the Almighty, “ De- 
stroy those wicked men.” 
here are also warlike labourers in 
the Spanish vineyard. The individuals 
of this department have a right, “ as 
the defenders of their country,” that 
justice should be rendered to their 
heretom;=~that equity should be ob- 
served in the distribution of rewards 


and renks,—that merit should obtain 


a preference, and that activity and 
ant should take the lead of lazi- 
ness and cowardice. Thisis peculiar- 
ly needful in a profession where ho- 
nour holds so prominent aplace. But is 
this the reality? Ah, Sire / Thousands 
of military men of merit deplore the 
want of justice,—the dlis- 
order which (contrary to your 1 
intentions) prevails in this branch of 
the service of the state. Thousands 
of men of valour see others who, by 
intrigues and interest, enjoy a ficti- 
tious fame, elevated above them, true 
merit being obscured by that which is 
unreal. Thousands of brave men 
who have been faithful to their coun- 
try, see others, though tarnished b 
disloyalty, ‘* yet covered by the vei 
of interest,” receive those ranks, in 
justice, due to the former. Thou- 
sands of heroes, their bodies full of 
honourable scars, who are entitled to 
the highest rewards which can be he- 
stowed, find themselves oppressed by 
want, scattered through the nation, 
nay, sometimes even in prison, be- 
cause no one in power will raise his 
face to obtain justice for them,—be- 
cause nO one compassionates their 
misfortunes. These men cry aloud, 
raising their hands to Heaven, pray- 
ing that the justice of your Majesty 
may ap ag the delinquents the sen- 
tence of the Father of families, “ De- 
stroy those wicked men.” 
Finally, there are in the vineyard 
of Spain innumerable judicial labour- 
ers in tribunals, governments, and a 
variety of situations in which th 
ought to udminister justice ; but what 
confusion and disorder exists among 
them? I throw a glance around the 
whole Peninsula,—I examine the sen- 
timents of its inhabitants,—I hear 
their words, and reflect on their com. 
plaints. All Spain resembles one 
reat hospital, where each one bewails 
miserable lot, One complains be- 
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cause that power eclipses justice,— 
because favour has inclined the ba- 
lance to the opposite side,—because 
his rights are sepulchred without a 
chance of resurrection before the world 
end. Others lament the want of 
money to render their just claims ef- 
fectual ; without which their labours 
and fatigues, they see, are lost. Thou- 
sands of sufferers complain because 
that, under the name of’ fees in pro- 
secuting their causes, they have been 
robbed of all they had, and left pro- 
strate in the depth of misery, from 
which they can never extricate them- 
selves, unless Jesus Christ descend to 
give them his hand, as he did to the 
ralytic person mentioned by the 
vangelist. The conduct of these 
wicked husbandmen, Sire, is grievous 
to the nation,—fills it with sorrow,— 
forces it on to the fatal verge of most 
dangerous discontent, and imperious- 
ly demands that your majesty should 
apply to them the sentence of the 
Most High, “ Destroy those wicked 
men.” 

Seconp, Wherefore is it, Sire, af- 
ter singing songs of triumph over fo- 
reign foes, that we are in such dan- 

er from domestic enemies? Can it 
possible, after all the labours of 
your Majesty in search of men to ex- 
ecute their duties faithfully and pro- 
mote our happiness, that the vineyard 
of our nation produces only weeds and 
thorns in place of fruit ? Can it be 
possible that so many magistrates and 
ministers who have given such proofs of 
fidelity towards you, the country, and 
religion,—who have suffered so much, 
and even exposed their lives for you 
and them,—Can it be possible that 
such men are careless or unfaithful 
in the discharge of their obligations ? 

Alas, from hence I think I hear 
each of the ministers exclaim, the na- 
tion is not unhappy through my 
fault—I cannot do more—I labour 
constantly-—I watch incessantly to 
ascertain what is just, and to act as 
behoves me; but unfortunate mau! 
an unseen hand, & man-enemy, SOWS 
diseord, and renders my exertions 
useless—What a misfortune! I am 
not to blame, says-another magistrate 
comman 
and the laws prescribe—I study tode- 
cidé correctly—I endeavour to avoid 
injuring true merit; but unhapp 
man! the man-enemg, the hidden hand, 
oversets and ruins all my labours-- 
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What grief! I hear the veteran and 
meritorious generals of the army de- 
clare, ‘‘ We do all in our power for 
the felicity of our soldiers,—we are 
clamorous in their behalf,—we strive 
that they may want for nothing,—we 
solicit an equitable distribution of 
ranks and rewards, and make repre- 
sentations ‘ through every channel’ 
for the better organization of the 
army,—but miserable men! The man- 
enemy frustrates our ideas, renders 
our plans ineffectual, and subjects us 
all to the greatest wants.” Thus, 
Sire, do many of the labourers whom 
you have ms gen to cultivate this 
great vineyard excuse themselves. 

But to whom pertains this hidden 
hand? Who can be the man-enemy 
who renders vain the healing inten- 
tions of your Majesty and the labours 
of your husbandmen? Ah, Sire! be 
on the alert, he is not far distant who 
is guilty of all this evil—he walks in 
the midst of us—we may easily find 
him if we seek him with care. Al- 
ready I behold him—I shall declare 
who he is ;—but no, in this place the 
sinner may not be named. I shall 
give his marks without naming him, 
‘The man-enemy is he who seeks not 
peace,—he who fattens upon discord, 
—he who amuses himself by looking 
upon Spaniards disunited and quarrel- 
ling,—he who shews himself insensi- 
ble of the declaration of the Saviour, 
that a kingdom divided internally 
cannot stand,—he who despises the 
prayer of the same Divine Master, 
which supplicates the Eternal Father 
that all may be united by the bonds 
of love, as the ties of nature unite the 
father and the son,—he who values 
not the zeal and industry with which 
the Apostle Paul strove to impress 
this most important truth upon the 
hearts of Christians. He is properly 
an antichrist, a wild beast, that ought 
to be banished to the woods and 
thickets, where he may herd with his 
fellows. 

The man-enemy is also he who, 
shouting aloud, Long live Ferdinand, 
the country, and religion, introduces 
himself’ into the government, over- 
turns all order by his dissimulation, 
gratifying his own ravening ambition 
with employments, salaries, and ho- 
hours, at the expence of the innocent 
and suffering nation. ‘This enemy is 
easily recognised, Let your Majesty 
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observe those who present themselves 
unto you, even although they come 
with plans and projects of economy 
in favour of the nation ;—look upon 
their hands as they retire, and if flesh 
stick to the nails, (“ that is,” if they 
hold any employment or place under 
government, &c. &c.) doubt not but 
they belong to him whom we seck,— 
that they are of those who do much 
evil,—of those who have given occa- 
sion to the new proverb which even 
the children in the streets repeat, to 
wit, Long live Ferdinand, let us go 
and rob." 

In the lust place, this man-enemy 
is he who renders useless or torpid 
the wise and just determinations of 
your Majesty, and deprives the great- 
er part of the nation of the good it 
should derive from them. To what 
fatal consequences do not these disor- 
ders lead ?- The ministers of the altar 
feel them, your soldiers lament them, 
and they furnish the enemies of the 
throne with grounds for censuring, 
and reasons for slandering it. In fine, 
Sire, this man-enemy is, as Saint Au- 
— says, the devil clothed in 

esh, and so subtle is he, that he in- 
sinuates himself into your very cabi- 
net, scatters discord even there, and 
banishes from you those two angels 
whom God placed by your side for 
companions, counsellors, and 
forters, (you will understand that I 
mean the two princes t your brothers, ) 
and thus deprived of their support, 
the devil, the world, and the flesh, can 
more easily assail you. 

Now, O King, your vigilance and 
justice should » Jes forth in the dis- 
covery and punishment of this mon- 


ster of the human species. From the 


moment you do this, the precious 
vineyard which the Eternal Father 
has committed to your care will be- 
gin. to flourish, and to bring forth 

it. The sweat of your many hus- 


bandmen shall no longer be in vain ; 


nor will you need to enforce against 
them the sentence of the text. The 


* In Spanish, “ Viva Fernando y va-. 


mos robando.” 


Don Carlos, acknowledged as tie 
t and 


mate by the late Cortes, 
Pablo, declared by the Cortes illegitimate, 


and who is supposed to be the son of Go» 


doy the Prince of the Peace. 
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grasses shall be richer than those of 
the land of promise, “ that is, im- 
mense benefits shall accrue to religion 
and our country, and Spain be the 
acknowledged princess of all the Ca- 
tholic kingdoms. Then shall you be 
able to render a — account to the 
great Father of all, saying with truth 
and confidence, Behold, O Lord, the 
vineyard which thou hast entrusted 
to thy servant's care,—I found it full 
of thorns, and weeds, and brambles, 
but now it flourishes and yields its 
fruit abundantly ; or, in other words, 
I received this kingdom without peace, 
without union, without obedience, 
without tranquillity, divided into fac- 
tions and parties, made, as it were, Into 
a likeness ot the infernal regions ; but 
now, O Lord, behold it united—in 
peace—in tranquillity—the minds of 
the people reconciled and submissive 
to Thee, to Thy church, and to Thy 
servant. 

But what! do you, Sire, fear my 
hopes shall be in vain? No assured- 
ly ; your purity of life, your love of 
equity, your upright intentions, :your 
compassion for the poor and destitute, 
—the prodigies by which God hath 
brought you to the throne of this he- 
roic kingdom, all assure us that God 
himself will complete the work,—the 
cause is his, and from his hand will 
come a remedy for all. He who can 
make the lion and the lamb live to- 
gether in the same hut, shall cause 
the Spaniards, whose opinions are 

most opposed, to embrace each other, 
eat at the same table, and sleep under 
the same roof.* Co-operate, King, 


* When the preacher exhorts his Ma- 
jesty to co-operate in the reconciliation and 
union of Spaniards, it is not without making 
‘some distinction. The disunited are in three 
classes, First, The incorrigibly wicked, 
who are consequently irreconcileable. These 
ought to be banished from the midst of us. 
In the second class are those who remain 
apart from the cause of the King through 
doubt or irresolution ; if these repent, it 
will be wer 9 to receive them, but not in. 
to con 


ence or a participation of employ. 


ment, until by their conduct (which ought to 
be carefully watched by government) they 
shew themselves worthy of both. Thus 
the government will preserve its authority, 
and get quit of hundreds of enemies, viz. 
the relations, friends, and dependants of 
the reconciled person. In this the King 


in this great work, and the bless 
of the Highest shall be upon you as | 
upon your kingdom. Humanity js 
not incompatible with justice,—both 
are splendid attributes of majesty,— 
use them with that prudence and 
firmness which present exigencies re. 
quire, and you shall not only worthily 
sustain the character of Catholic 
prince—of the faithful husbandman 
of the Spanish vineyard, but your 
Majesty shall participate in that in- 
effable eulogium, which is for its ex- 
cellence applied to the Eternal King, 
“ Rex pacificus magnificatus est, cu- 
jus vultus desiderat universa terra.” 
Ferdinand the Just, the Pacific, has 
immortalized his name; all his faith- 
ful vassals desire to look upon his 
amiable countenance. 

God of my life! Jesus of my heart, 
hear our supplications, and render ef- 
fectual our prayers in favour of thy 
servant our beloved Ferdinand, and 
of his Catholic kingdom. Thou 
knowest that the builder of the house 
laboureth, and the watchman of the 
city watcheth in vain, if thou appliest 
not the hand of thy adorable provi- 
dence, to consummate the undertak- 
ing. Grant us thy especial favour to 
cnable us to co-operate in this good 
work ; bestow on us that fervid cha- 
rity which thou test into the 
world,—that spirit of peace which the 
angels announced to the shepherds, 
and which thou didst so often recom- 
mend to thy disciples to preach and 
impress upon the minds of the sons of 
Adam, saying, Peace to you—peace 
be with you.—My peace be upon you. 
Thus, O Lord, we shall have such 
hearts and such souls as thou requir- 
est. We shall be useful husban 
in the vineyard of this Catholic na- 
tion, and we shall go forward in com- 
pany with whom we 

ve enjo mercy, t0- 
wards the ci af peu where we 
shall behold thy face in glory. 

Grant this, O Lord! Amen. 
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REMARKS ON THE CESSION OF 


PARGA. 
In the Monthly Register of our 
last Number we recorded the evacua- 


tion of Parga; but this distressing 
subject, important not only as it re- 

rds the lives and fortunes of a gal- 
fant people, but as it deeply affects the 
honour and good faith of this country, 
seems to require some farther detail, 
—and we feel it to be our duty, how- 
ever reluctantly, to enter a little more 
at large upon the circumstances which 
led to an event of which no Briton can 
be a willing historian. 

Parga is situated on the coast of E- 
pirus, or Albania, almost opposite to 
aud about 12 miles distant from Paxo, 
the least of the Ionian Isles, and near- 
ly double that distance from the south- 
ernmost point of Corfu. Though 
containing only about 4000 inhabit- 
ants, its commanding situation, the 
excellence of its harbour, and its vici- 
nity to Corfu, of which it is termed 
“the eye and the ear,” has always 
sapien the possession of Parga a 
matter of the greatest consequence to 
the security of the Ionian Islands. In 
common with the towns of Bucintro 
and Prevesa, on the coast of Epirus, 
and the port of Vonizza in Acarnania, 
it was ses four centuries under the 

rotection of Venice, and was consi- 
ered as forming an important of 
her Ionian dominions. On the fall of 
that ancient Republic in 1797, Parga 
the fate the Isles, 
was, agreeably to treaty of 
Campo Formio, taken possession of by 
the French. 

The invasion of Egypt by Bonaparte 
having occasioned a rupture between 
the Ottoman Porte and France, the 
Vizier Ali, Pacha of Albania, prepar- 
ed to attack the towns on the coast of 
his Pachalik, which had just been 
placed under the protection of the 
French. Prevesa was the first to feel 
the vengeance of this merciless barba- 
nan. Having succeeded in corrupt- 
ing a part of the inhabitants, and in 
creating a prejudice against the small 
French garrison, Ali easily made him- 
of the in order 

strike terror into arguinotes, 
&c. signalised his vietory by slaugh- 
tering 
of the pri 
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date the Parguinotes. declared 
they would rather bury themselves 
under the ruins of their city than sub- 
mit to Ali, and prepared to brave his 
utmost fury. In the mean time, how- 
ever, the Russians having sent anwar- 
mament to te with the Turks 
in dislodging the French from the 
Septinsular Republic, the Parguinotes 
applied to them for protection, which 
being generously granted, Ali was ob- 
lige to defer the completion of his 
schemes to a more convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

On the 2ist of March 1800, a treaty 
was signed at Constantinople between 
Russia and Turkey, by which the lat- 
ter, in return for the acknowledgment 
of the independence of the Republic 
of the Seven Isles, was to be put into 

ion of Prevesa, Parga, Vonizza, 
and Bucintro, under the express sti- 
ulations, ‘‘ that the inhabitants should 
[ unmolested in all usages relating 
to their civil and criminal courts ; that 
they should be unrestricted in their 
rights of property and inheritance, as 
well as in their intercourse with the 
islands ; and that no mosques should 
be erected, nor any Mahommedans be 
allowed to domiciliate in their terri- 
tory, except one commissioner to col- 
lect the tribute which the Porte was 
to be allowed to exact.” Agrecably 
to this treaty, Bucintro and Vonizza, 
at that time flourishing communities, 
and Prevesa, were transferred to the 
Turks, or rather to Ali. The Par- 
guinotes alone refused to submit, and 
singly resisted the efforts of the Pacha 
to subdue them. It is probable, in- 
deed, that they would then have fal- 
len a sacrifice to the implacable re- 
sentment of their enemy, had they 
not, by means of the minister of the 
Seven Isles at Constantinople, suc- 
ceeded in making a favourable im- 
ion on the Divan. Ali, in con- 
sequence, was obliged to withdraw his 
troops from the Pa territory ; 
and they continued in the undistu 
ed enjoyment of their independence 
until 1807, when, in virtue of the 


treaty of Tilsit, the Ionian Republic 

was again under the protection 

of France. 
That the 
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to the stipulations it contained, had 
voluntarily placed themselves under 
the Turkish Government, have been 
utterly destroyed, and their inhabit- 
ants either massacred or sold as slaves. 
‘< These towns, once the seat of indus- 
try and happiness, have been reduced 
to desolation. All former traces of 
civilization have disappeared, and those 
who lock for them now can find me 
adesert. Where the Christian chure 

had once flourished, and the Cross of 
Christ had been the object of religious 
reverence, was now devoted to all the 


horrors of the Turkish superstition.” | 


—(Sir C. Monck’s Speech, 26th May.) 
Here, then, is a too flagrant proof of 
the shameful violation by the Turk- 
ish Government, or rather by Ali Pa- 
cha, of all those stipulations in the 
treaty of 1800, in virtue of which they 
have since claimed and obtained pos- 
session of Parga. But to proceed : 
The designs of Bonaparte on Euro- 
pean Turkey had induced him to cul- 
tivate a friendly intercourse with the 
Albanian Pacha; and General Ber- 
thier, who, subsequently to the treaty 
of Tilsit, was sent as Commander-in- 
Chief of the French forces in the 
Jonian Isles, was specially instructed 
to preserve a good understanding with 
Ah, and even to make concessions for 
that ame The wily Pacha, con- 
ceiving this to be a singularly favour- 
able opportunity for effecting the sub- 
jugation of Parga, sent a deputy to 
Berthier to claim its surrender, con- 
formably to the stipulations in the 
treaty of 1800. The General, taken 
by surprise, and totally unacquainted 
with the destruction of Bucintro, &c. 
was on the point of acceding to this 
uest, when the Primats (elders or 
chief persons) of Parga, apprised of 
negociation, repaired to 
, and after stating the extreme 
hardship of their situation, their de- 
termination rather to die than submit 
to the Pacha, and the disgrace which 
would ever attach to the French na- 
tion were they to consign the only free 
city in Greece to destruction, threw 
themselves on the generosity of the 
General. This appeal was not made 
im vain. Berthier, after having in- 
quired into the circumstances of the 
case, positively refused to accede to 
the demands of the Pacha, and even 
threatened him with the vengeance of 


the French arms if he presumed to: 


enter the Parganese territory, It is 
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but justice to add, that this spirited 

and generous conduct was warmly 

approved by Napoleon. General Don- 

zelot, who succeeded Berthier, ex. 

tended the same protection to the Par- 
inotes as his predecessor. 

In 1810 five of the seven Ionian 
Islands surrendered to the British 
forces under the command of General 
Oswald ; but Corfu, Paxo, and Parga, 
continued under the French domi- 
nion till nearly the termination of the 
war, 

Early in 1814 the British took 
session of Paxo. And Ali, taking ad- 
vantage of the difficulties in which the 
French were now involved, used every 
means in his power to prevail on them 
to surrender Parga; but his offers 
being indignantly rejected by General 
Donzelot, he prepared to accomplish 
his purpose by force. The gallantry 
of the inhabitants, however, for the 
French were able to give them very 
little assistance, repulsed the Albanian 
troops after a severe action, in which 
the nephew of the Pacha was killed. 
But Ali was not to be driven from his 
purpose by this defeat. On the con- 
trary, it only rendered him more im- 
patient of revenge, and more infuriat- 
ed against the devoted Parguinotes, 
who, sensible of their own inability 
to resist so powerful an assailant with- 
out further assistance than could now 
be afforded by the French, implored 
the protection of the commander of 
the British forces at Paxo, on the ex- 
press stipulation on their part, that 
Parga should remain attached to the 
Ionian Islands. The ‘ Deputies,” 
Lieutenant-Colonel de Bosset, 
who was at that time on the spot, 
** were promised, that if the Par- 
guinotes would themselves take pos- 
session of the citadel, and hoist the 
British flag, the English forces would 
come to their support, and they should 
be considered under the protection of 
Great Britain, and follow the fate of 
the Tonian Islands; but as a plec 
that they were sincere, and that the 
invitation was not . snare concerted 
with the French garrison, a declara- 
tion in writing, signed by the princi- 

inhabitants, manifesting their real 
intentions, was required from then, 
and delivered to the British comman- 
der. This declaration was dated 17th 
March 1814.” As soon as these ar- 
rangements had ‘been’ completed, the 
Parguinotes'took possession of the cis 
10 
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tadel, seized the French garrison, 
which was deliv to us as prisoners 
of war, and h@éisted the flag of Great 
Britain. Théi¥ part of the compact 
being thus fulfilled, a detachment of 
English troops, under the command 
of Sir Charles Gordon, landed and 
took possession of the citadel on the 
22d March 1814. 

About a twelvemonth after, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel de Bosset was appoint- 
ed to the command of the British 
troops in Parga, and on that occasion 
he received a series of instructions, 
(dated 11th May 1815,) from Lieu- 
tenant-General Campbell, an officer 
of the highest character, at that time 
Commander-in-Chief of the Ionian 
Isles, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing passages: “ The fortress of 
Parga is considered as an appendage 
of the government of the Seven Ionian 
Islands, and more particularly as an 
outwork of the garrison of Corfu to- 
wards the Turkish frontier. In con- 
sequence of its situation on the main- 
land of Greece, its commanding posi- 
tion as a place of strength, and the 
increased the posses- 
sion of it would not fail to throw into 
the hands of the Turks, and more par- 
ticularly the Vizier Ali, Pacha of 
Joannina, whose pachalik surrounds 
it, it has ever been an object of much 
jealousy with those powers who. have 
made many efforts to obtain a footing 
in Parga; and vice versa, for these 
same motives, it has been equally the 
wise policy of the powers occupying 
the Seven Islands, and Corfu in par- 
ticular, to maintain firmly their hold 
of that fortress and its territory. 

“‘ The inhabitants of Parga are Al- 
banian Greeks, extremely tenacious of 
their freedom, and of the liberty of 
their small community, and habitual- 
ly adverse to the dominion of the 
‘Turks. ‘They are a spirited and an 
independent people, though, at the 
same time, docile and easy of com- 
mand when treated liberally and just- 
ly; and all the male«population are 
trained to arms, and expert in the 
use of them.” General Campbell then 
proceeds to instruct Colonel de Bosset 
to put the fortifications in the best 


State of defence, and cautions him _ 


against “ giving way, in the smallest 
degree, to any encroachments which 
the Turks in their haughtiness may 
attempt,” 

Here, ‘then, is the clearest and 


most conclusive evidence to shew, 
that not even the shadow of doubt 
had arisen in the mind of General 
Campbell, (how, indeed, could it have 
arisen?) that the Convention entered 
into with the Parguinotes in March 
1814 was binding on this country, 
and that Parga formed a constituent 
- of the territory of the Ionian 
sles. 


But notwithstanding these solemn 
engagements, by which this country 
had bound itself to maintain the in- 
dependence of Parga, and notwith- 
standing the shameful violation by 
the Pacha of the treaty of 1800, on 
the 5th November 1815, that is, 
eighteen months after the first occu- 
pation of Parga, and six months after 
the date of Colonel de Bosset’s in- 
structions, the substance of which he 
had communicated to the Parguinotes, 
the Minister of Great Britain at Paris, 
who must have been informed of all 
these transactions, signed a treaty 
with the other great powers, agreeing 
to revive, on certain conditions, the 
treaty of 1800, which had ceded Bu- 
cintro, Vonizza, Parga, &c. to the 
Porte! To this treaty the Turkish 
Government was invited to accede, 
but refused to do so until the British 
Ambassador at the Porte, whether by 
authority or not we do not know, had 
entered into a preliminary convention, 
whereby it was expressly stipulated 
that Parga should surrendered to 
Ali, on compensation being made for 
the value of their property, to such 
of the inhabitants as might be inclin- 
ed to emigrate! By a supplementary 
Convention, concluded at Joannina 
by the Pacha and a Deputy from Sir 
Thomas Maitland, L High Com- 
missioner in the Ionian Isles, (for in 
all this villanous traffic the Pargui- 
notes were never consulted,) it was 
agreed that an Albanian and an Eng- 
lish Commissioner should repair to 
Parga to fix this valuation. On their 
arrival the inhabitants were called one 
by one before them, ‘* and all,” says 
Colonel de Bosset, “ without ex 
tion, declared, that, rather than su 
mit to the Ottoman authority, they 
would for ever abandon their country, 
were they even 10 lose all they 
sessed ; and that, in quitting the land 


of their birth, they would disinter 


and carry away the bones of their 


forefathers, that they might not have 


to reproach themselves with having 
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left those sacred relics to the most 
cruel enemies of their race.” 

We have thus endeavoured to lay 
before our readers a clear and faith- 
ful abstract of the circumstances con- 
nected with the cession of Parga. It 
cannot possibly require any commen- 
tary. ‘he facts speak for themselves. 
Great Britain has condescended to an 
act which Venice, Russia, and France, 
shrunk from with horror. We have 
abandoned a free people, whom we had 
solemnly and unequivocally pledged 
ourselves to protect. We have ac- 
tually sold their homes and their al- 
tars, and have surrendered to a fero- 
cious barbarian the last inlet ee 
which the arts, the religion, and the 
commerce of civilized Europe could 
make their way into Greece. 

But the Parguinotes have to com- 
plain as well of the manner in which 
the valuation of their property has 
been conducted, as of the cireum- 
stances which led to that valuation. 
Colonel de Bosset states the number 
of olive trees belonging to the inha- 
bitants at $1,322, and their value at 
L.200,000, and that their churches, (for 
England, it seems, can sell churches, ) 
houses, fortress, and other fixed pro- 
perty, was worth at least L. 300,000 
more. Instead, however, of stipulat- 
ing for this sum, the English Com- 
missioner, without consulting the 
Parguinotes, consented to accept 
L. 150,000 as a full compensation for 
their property! And on receiving this 
contemptible pittance, they have been 
obliged to tear themselves from a spot 
which their ancestors had inhabited 
for four centuries,—in defence of 
which they had themselves shed their 
best blood,—and of which, if honour 
and good faith had not been despised 
in a quarter where we should least 
have ex to find such a derelic- 
tion of high-minded principle, they 
would, at this moment, have been in 


the undisurbed possession. 


ilof the ings of the Parguinotes. 
They have, by order of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, been tra to thesmail 
island of Meganilsi, which has been 
stated in the House of Commons (by 
Sir C. Monck and Mr Hume) to be 
almost destitute of fresh water, and to 
be capable only of maintaining 40 or 
50 persons! Qur readers will them- 
selves judge of the degree of credit to 
be attached to these statements. We 
bope they will turn out to be unfound. 


ed; though, at the same time, we do 

not think that the starvation of the 

Parguinotes would greatly vate 
y 


the previous treatment d ex- 
perienced at our hands, 

The following is a of the cor- 
respondence which took place between 


Ali Pasha and the Parguinotes in 
1798, subsequent to the destruction 
of Prevesa. It is exceedingly curious 
and characteristic. 


Ali Pasha to the Parguinotes. 


I give notice to you, O Parguinotes, 
of the battle which I have fought this 
day at Prevesa, and of the victory 
which I have obtained in the same, 
and that I have gained ion of 
the place. Therefore ld what | 
write to you: as you are my neigh- 
bours, 1 wish not to be at war with 
you, only do ye send hither two or 
three persons, that we may confer to- 
gether, and that you may render your- 
selves subject to my sovereign. What- 
ever political government you desire 
I shall be disposed to give you ; but 
if you will not do this, know that | 
am at war with you, and the sin be 
upon your heads. 

Prevesa, 12th Oct. 1798. 


Command of his Highness Ali Pasha 
to the Parguinotes. 


To you, O Parguinotes, I have no- 
thing to say, except that I have writ- 
ten you a letter, and that you have 
not hearkened to my words; that 

ou are become proud, because on 
ow I have affairs elsewhere, but 
that your pride will not redound to 
your good. I wish not to ruin you, 
or to send Turks among you ; neither 
do I wish to exterminate you, only do 
ye drive out or kill the French, and 
will dispatch Hassan Effendi, who 
shall treat with you verbally on the 
whole affair. 
Prevesa, 16th Oct. 1798. 


Answer of the Parzuinotes to Ali 
Pasha. 

Most High Ali Pasha, we salute 
you. 

We have received your two letters, 
and we rejoice that you are in 
health. The submission which you 
require of us cannot possibly be ad- 
mitted, because your ving examples 
lead us all to prefer the glorious death 
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of liberty, a dishonourable and ty- 
rannical e. You write to us 
to drive away or kill the French. 
Not only are we unable to do this, 
but even if we could we would not, 
because for four centuries our country 
has been proud of her good faith, 
which has been often defended with 
her blood. Can we now, then, sully 
her glory and respect >—No, never ! 

To threaten us unjustly is in your 
power ; but threats are not worthy of 
greatmen. We, however, have never 
submitted to threats, but are habi- 
tuated to glorious war in defence of 
the rights of our country. God is 
just ; we are ready: we wait the hour 
to glorify the giver of victory. 
Health. 

Parga, 16th Oct. 1798. 


Command of his Highness Ali Pasha 
to the Parguinotes. 


To you, O Parguinotes, I have no- 
thing to write, except that the letter 
which you sent tome is very unwise 
and haughty ; it is not a prudent pa- 
per; and wisdom has not yet entered 
your heads ; and 1 tell you this ;— 
come and do as God commands you, 
tor this is God’s will and not that of 
man; and if you wish that we should 
be neighbours, do what I write to 
you; but if you wish not, God will 
= ou, and the sin be upon your 

eads, tor that which will inevitably 
happen. 

Time passes; the army is collect- 
ing ; after that, my power will be of 
no ; therefore turn, and be 
selves again. I wait answer 
Hassan Effendi. 
_ Prevesa, 19th Oct. 1798. 


ABSTRACT OF DR CLARKE’S TRAVELS 
IN SCANDINAVIA. LONDON, 1819. 


Amone the numerous travellers of 
the present day, since we have becn 
deprived of Park, Dr Clarke seems to 
stand decidedly foremost in point of 
attraction. It is rare, indeed, that 
those who have visited distant regions 
possess the faculty of recording their 
observations with so much power 
and interest. The bold and grand 
view which he takes of the fea- 
tures, both physical and moral, of 
any country which he visits,—the 
union of poetical fancy with close 
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and solid observation,—enable him, 
in a peculiar manner, to transform his 
reader into a companion and specta- 
tor. If his first picture was somewhat 
discoloured by personal impressions, 
no such charge has been nahe against 
any of those which he has subsequent- 
ly drawn. The present volume ap- 
pears fully as interesting as any of its 
predecessors. Scandinavia differs so 
widely from the rest of Europe, and. 
at the same time borders on it so close- 
ly, that it has always excited a pecu- 
liar curiosity. Yet the forbidding as- 
pect of Nature has rendered its visit- 
ors comparatively few ; and the nar- 
ratives of Acerbi, Linneus, and Von 
Buch, do not supersede those of such 
an observer as Dr Clarke. 

Our author begins with his route 
into Sweden, through Hamburgh and 
Copenhagen ; but, as this can only be 
considered as introductory, our limits 
will not allow us to dwell upon it. 
On landing at Helsinborg, he favours 
us with the following striking picture 
of the general aspect of Sweden. 


‘As the author sat waiting in the little 
inn at Helsinborg, some fir-trees of an 
astonishing length were conducted, by 
wheel-axles, to the water side. A separate 
vehicle was employed for each tree ; being 
drawn by horses which were driven by 
women. These long, white, and taper 
shafts of deal timber, divested of their bark, 
afforded the first specimens of the produce 
of those boundless forests, of which we had 
then formed no conception. That the read- 
er may, therefore, be better prepared than 
we were for the tract of country we are 
now to survey, it may be proper to state, 
in the way of anticipation, that if he cast 
his eyes upon the map of Sweden, and ima- 
gine the Gulf of Bothnia to be surround- 
ed by one contiguous unbroken forest, .as 


_ ancient as the world, consisting principally 


of pine trees, with a few mingling birch 
and juniper trees, he will have a general, 
and tolerably correct notion of the real ap- 
pearance of the country. If the Sovereigns 
of Europe were to be desi each by 
some title characteristic of the nature of 
their dominions, we might call the Swedish 
monarch Lord of the Woods ; because, in 
surveying his territories, he might travel 
over a great part of his kingdom from sun- 
rise until sun-set, and find no other sub- 
jects than the trees of his forests. The po- 
pulation is everywhere small, because the 
whole country is covered with wood: yet, 
in the nonsense that has been written about 
the Northern hive, whose swarms spread 
such consternation in the second century 
before Christ, it has been usual to main- 
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tain, that vast armies issued from this land. 
The only region with which Sweden can 
properly be compared, is North America ; 
a land of wood and iron, with very few in- 
habitants, ‘* and out of whose hills thou 
mayest dig brass :” but, like America, it 
is also, as to society, in a state of infancy. 
It has produced a Linnaeus, because natu- 
ral history is almost the only study to 
which the visible objects of such a region 
can be referred: and almost all its men of 
letters are still natural historians or che- 
mists. Centuries may elapse before Swe- 
den will produce a Locke, or a Montes- 
quieu, or a Paley, or a Dugald Stewart ; 
although it may be never without a Wal- 
lerius, a Hasselquist, a Thunberg, or a 
Berzclius.”” pp. 87 —88. 


Dr Clarke was disappointed by the 
view of Trollhetta ; but he takes occa- 
sion to give the following view of the 
Swedish cottages and peasantry. 


“ We examined the irterior of many of 
the cottages of the poor; but in this part 
of Sweden we never had the satisfaction to 
observe any thing like comfort or cleanli- 
ness. In this respect they are certainly in- 
ferior to the Danes. A close and filthy 
room, crowded with pale, swarthy, wretch- 
ed-looking children, sprawling upon a 
dirty floor, in the midst of the most power- 
ful stench, were the usual objects that pre- 
sented themselves to our notice. It is 
therefore marvellous that, in spite of all 
these obstacles, the Swedish peasants after- 
wards attain to a healthy maturity, and 
appear characterized by a sturdiness. of 
form, and the most athletic stature. Many 
of them seem to belong to a race of giants, 
with nerves of iron.” p. 109. 


Dr Clarke made only a hurried vi- 
sit to Stockholm ; he thus describes 
the principal architectural objects con- 
tained in that city. 


*“* The street in which we lodged was 


_ Close to the great square, called the Nor- 
dermalm, or North Place; the stately 


magnificence of which, at first sight, is 
very imposing. One entire side of it is 
adorned by the Royal Palace, and a bridge 
in front of it, built of granite: another is 
occupied by the Opera House, where Gus- 
tavus the Third was assassinated. Oppo- 
site to the Opera House is the Palace of 
the Princess Royal. In the centre of this 
area, Opposite to the bridge which conducts 
to the Royal Palace, is an equestrian statue 
of Gustavus Adoiphus, in gilded bronze : 
poms = the royal structure, and has an 
t grandeur. This re ma 
be as affording a 
of almost every thing worth seeing in 
Stockholm ; and, if we were to judge from 
external appearance only, we should say, 


[Sept. 
that there are few things in Europ: to vie 
with the colossal greatness which it exhi- 
bits: but when we found, upon a closer 
examination, that, as at Petersburg, the 
semblances and show of architecture con- 
sisted, for the most part, of white-washed 
edifices, built either of bricks, or, what is 
worse, of lath and plaster, not having half 
the durability even of Bernasconi’s cement ; 
mere wood and mortar, tricked out to look 
like Corinthian pillars and stone walls; 
we could but consider such pageantry as 
only one degree removed from the paste. 
board and painted scenery of a common 
playhouse.” pp. 152, 153. 


We could not read this passage 
without ruefully considering, what, 
then, is to be thought of that street, 
which is destined to be the future 
pride of the Briush metropolis, whose 
brick columns are at this moment co- 
vering with a plaster similar to that 
which Dr Clarke thus contemiis? 
Stull more, what would he think of 
those worthy citizens of Edinburgh, 
who, as soon as their own excellent 
and substantial freestone begins to as- 
sume the tint of age, daub it over 
with a similar coating, which, after 
the first gloss is worn off, aga as- 
sumes the appearance of dirty plaster, 
depriving the fabric of all its original 
solid and imposing character ? 

In proceeding northward, Dr Clarke 
saw on the Dal, the river of Dalecar- 
lia, a cataract and saw-mill, which he 
considers decidedly superior to Troll- 
hetta. The falls on this river are said 
to be not inferior to those of the 
Rhine. ‘The following is a general 
picture of Northern Sweden. 

* Avenues th forests ; extensive 
lakes, adorned with islands ; wooden cot- 
tages; and here and there a few spots of 
land inclosed for cultivation, where an 
opening among the trees allowed of our 
seeing them. Judging from what we had 
already noticed, we considered the North 
of Sweden as being by much the finest part 
of the country; not only with respect to 
the scenery it exhibits, but to the indus- 
trious habits, the moral disposition, the 
cleanliness, and the opulence, of the inha- 
bitants. Upon the borders of the lakes, as 
we passed, we saw some gentlemen’s seats- 
Being Sunday, the female ts were 
lying upon the ground, by the water-side, 
reading their Bibles; and when we met ot 
overtook any of them upon the road, each 
of them had a Bible in her hands, carefully 
wrapped in a clean pocket-handkerchief. 
pp- 192, 193. : 

But no natural object struck him s0 
much as the cataract of the Ljusna. 
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«© We were in the midst of a gloom 
forest; but, all at once, the dark te 
of the surrounding woods opened upon 
such a view of the Ljusna, as no pen can 
describe : it burst upon us, in all its ter- 
rific grandeur; the whole tide collected 
from all its tributary lakes and rivers, 
throughout its course from the Norwegian 
Alps, in one vast torrent, clamorously and 
impetuously foaming and rushing to the 
Boithnian Gulf. bridge, constructed 
of whole trunks of fir-trees, divested only 
of their bark, stretched across this furious 
torrent, to the distance of one hundred 
yards ; presenting one of the most pictur- 
esque objects imaginable. Above this bridge, 
the river is a quarter of a mile broad; and 
growing wider as it recedes from the eye of 
a person here placed, it is distantly divided 
by promontories, projecting from its sides 
until they almost meet, and covered with 
tall trees; thereby forming straits which 
connect it with other seeming lakes, equal- 
ly beautiful, beyond them; and which ap- 
pear more remotely terminated by a ridge 
of mountains, closing the prospect. But, 
in this amazing all is freshness 
and animation ; utmost liveliness, and 
light, and elegance, exhibited by the dis- 
tant sheets of water, combined with all the 
energy and tremendous force of the Ca/a- 
ract, making the bridge, upon which the 
spectator stands, shake under lis feet, as if 
7 were rocked by an earthquake.” pp. 194, 

95. 


A more humble but useful object 
of contemplation was presented by the 
farm-houses in this part of Sweden. 


_ “ They are literally og-howses ; consist- 
ing of the mere timber laid together nearly 
as it has been felled ; being roughly bewn 
with an axe, the only tool used in build- 
ing, and without a nail in any part of 
them. Every man is his own carpenter 
and builder ; working without saw, plane, 
chisel, nails, or hammer. Many new hou- 
ses had been constructed here: we saw one 
which was building. The trunks of trees 
are piled longitudinally, and fitted at the 
corners by a sort of dove-tail work. All 
these buildings, viewed from a little dis- 
tance, resemble piles of timber heaped for 
exportation. Every man’s premises con- 
stitute, of themselves, a little village, sur- 
rounding a square court, the entrance to 
which is by a gateway. The owner has a 
separate house for every thing belonging 
to him ; with such facility and speed are 
these houses built. Moss alone is used in 
caulking the interstices between the trunks 
of trees, where they do not fit close, to keep 
out the wind and winter frost. As a cover- 
ing for the roof, they lay on, first, the bark 
of birch-trees, pressed down by poles pia- 
ced transversely, and kept in their places 
by large stones laid upon them. We saw 


some of the houses in Upland so laden 
with masses of stone, that the inhabitants 
seemed liable to dangerous accidents, if any 
of them should happen to fall, or if the 
roof were to yield to so much pressure, 
when it becomes old and rotten. Con- 
structed in this manner, each farmer has a 
house for his hay, another for his corn, a 
third for his pigs, a fourth for his poultry, 
a fifth for his goats, a sixth for his sheep, 
a seventh for his cows, an eighth for his 
horses, and so for the rest of his stock. 
We saw no dwellings of poor persons: the 
peasants appeared to be all farmers, or to 
be members of some one family holding 
land in cultivation. Every pide | has, 
by the side of it, a lofty ensign of the cli- 
mate, in a high conspicuous rack for dry- 
ing the unripened corn. These machines 
make a great figure all over the country, 
as they are close to every house; and 
sometimes there are two or pone or four of 
them to one dwelling, which are seen at a 
distance, and announce to the traveller the 
proportion of arable land in the occupation 
of the landholder whose dwelling he ap- 
proaches. In this part of Sweden, bread 
is baked only twice in the whole year; but 
in many other parts of the country only 
once; when a sufficient quantity for twelve 
months’ consumption is prepared in the 
form of biscuits, which are spitted u 
rods, and thus placed beneath the root of 
every house ; the biscuits being ranged in 
rows over the heads of the inhabitants, 
who, as they sit at their meals, take them 
down as they are wanted.” pp. 200, 201. 


In approaching the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, both the country and 
people became wilder. The following 
is a scene on the Lulea. 


‘+ From every eminence, the eye sur- 
veyed a vast extent of woodland, so thickly 
set with pines, that their tops, in many a 
waving line of uninterrupted verdure, were 
dimly seen through mists, like those of 
Italy, softening without obscuring the dis- 
tant objects. In our road, we met with a 
group of wood-nymphs, the real Dryudes 
and Oreades of these forests and mountains, 
wild as the daughters of Phoroneus and 
Hecate. They wore scarlet vests with short 
petticoats ; their legs and feet being naked, 
and their hair floating in the wind. In 
their hands they carried a sort of trumpet, 
six feet in length, which in this country is 
named a /ure: it is used, in the forests, to 
call the cattle, and to drive away bears and 
wolves. The sound of one of the lures, 
being full and clear, is heard for miles. 
We offered 
specimen of their upon one 
them, the workmanship of which might 
have passed for a specimen, brought from 
the Svuth Seas, of the ingemuity of sava- 
ges: it consisted of “splinters ef weed, 
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bound together by a close and firm texture  “ Of a town s0 little known as Tornec, 


of withy. They would not comply with 
our request; fearing, from our offer of 

yment, that we wished to purchase their 
lures, which they were unwilling to part 
with: and upon our urging the request, 
with an offer of more money, they all 
bounded away, quickly disappearing a- 
mongst the trees. Presently, when we 
thought we had lost them, a very beautiful 

irl of the party made her appearance, 
rom a thick forest, upon the projecting 
point of a rock; where, being safe from 
all chance of approach on our part, she 
gave to the /wre its full power, 


«“ And blew a blast so loud and dread, 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of 


woe ” 


They have also a shorter kind of trumpet, 
which is more musical, about two feet in 
length, made in the same manner; and 
from which they sometimes produce very 
pleasing tones: but in the immense forests 
of Angermaniand, and in many parts of 
the provinces bordering upon the xorthern 
shores of the Gulf of Bothnia, the lure is 
six feet in length. We afterwards bought 
some of these instruments, and sent them 
to England.” pp. 255, 256. 


Soon after he arrived at Tornea, and 


gives a view of the aspect of this Arc- 
tic city. 


The river J'ornea was now in sight : 
and as we approached its banks, the town 
appeared upon the opposite side. To our 
great surprise, we saw houses of two stories, 
with sashed windows, and painted palisades 
in front. The principal objects, however, 
were the two churches, and a number of 
crazy windmills. Boats, like large canoes, 
with paddles, were passing to and fro, in 
great number: more distant, toward the 
mouth of the river, we saw some large ves- 
sels lying at anchor, with two and with 
three masts. The harbour is yet farther 
distant towards the Gulf, seven British 
miles from the town; and here vessels 
principally have their station, as the river 
is too shallow to admit chips of burden 
close to Tornca, which is situate upon a 
peninsula, frequently made an island by 
the inundation of the isthmus. ‘This was 
the case — "= arrived ; the water being, 
on it, a of i 

either it, a quarter of a mile 

‘“* We crossed over to the pier-head, and 
found a covered with hasnt tar, lying 
ready exportation. Passing into 
the town, we were i 

covered with | ass, as if 

were was our 

er diminished, when we were given 

to understand that this grass was reserved 
for mowing.” pp. 274, 275. 


one would wish to convey an accurate idea 
by description. It consists of two princi- 
pal streets, nearly half an English mile in 
length. The houses are all of wood. 
After what has been said of its civilized 
external aspect, it ought only to be con- 
sidered as less barbarous, in its appearance, 
than the generality of towns in the north of 
Sweden. It must not be inferred, that 
there is the slightest similitude between 
this place and one of the towns in England. 
If it were possible to transport the reader, 
now engaged in perusing this description, 
into the midst of Tornea, the first impres- 
sion upon his mind would be, that he was 
surrounded by a number of faggot-stacks, 
and piles of timber, heaped by the water 
side for exportation, rather than inhabited 
houses.” p. 279. 

** The number of inhabitants amounts 
to six or seven hundred ; the aggregate of 
persons in about 120 families. Yet it is 
an unusual thing to see any body in the 
streets: and this deserted appearance, ad- 
ded to the grass growing in them, makes 
Tornea look as if the place were abandon- 
ed, and had not been inhabited for half a 
century.”’ p- 281. 


In this part of Sweden steam baths 
appear to be universal. 


“ There is not a village, nor indeed a 
dwelling, without a steam-bath ; in which 
the inhabitants of both sexes assemble to- 
gether, in a state of perfect nudity, for the 
pu of bathing, at least once in every 
week ; and oftener, if any illness occur 
among them. These steam-baths are all 
alike: they consist of a small hut, contain- 
ing a furnace for heating stones red hot, 
upon which boiling water is thrown ; and 
a kind of shelf, with a ladder conducting 
to it, upon which the bathers extend them- 
selves, in a degree of temperature such as 
the natives of southern countries could not 
endure for an instant: here they have 
their bodies rubbed with birch boughs dip- 
ped in hot water; an office which is always 
performed by the females of each family. 
and y by the younger females. 
p- 294. 


He afterwards mentions,— 


“* This night we reached Korpikyla: 
not being able to find a human being, we 
began to suspect that the place was desert- 
ed; when our boatmen, knowing better 
where to look for the , opened the 
door of one of the little stcwm-baths, for all 
the world like a cew-house, and out rush- 
ed men, women, and children, stark-nakee; 
with dripping locks and scorched skin». 
and began roiling about upon the gras 
p- 296. 


Our author now proceeded north 
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into Lapland, along the banks of the 
Tornea, whose scenery he thus de- 
scribes : 


‘< The groves by the water-side are de- 
lightful: a rude and devious path, always 
doubtful, and often altogether indistinct, 
overshaded by foliage impenetrable to the 
rays of the sun, now winding among rocks, 
now along the brink of a cataract, conduct- 
ed us 


O’er many a wilder sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


In these woods, when removed from the 
noise of the cataracts, there is sometimes a 
stillness which is quite awful ; it is the un- 
broken silence of Nature left entirely to 


herself: if it be interrupted, it is only so 


by the humming of the mosquitos, or the 
piping of the beccasine, or the murmur of 
the wind. Man seems to be an intruder, 
for the first time, into the midst of soli- 
tudes that have never been trodden by any 
human foot: the very path which he pur- 
sues has not been traced by the footsteps 
of men, but of animals.” pp. 323, 324. 


Proceeding farther north, along the 
banks of the Muonio, he observes, 


‘“* If we could have ascended a moun- 
tain, or climbed to any height above that 
of the trees, we had every reason to believe 
that we should have beheld the swn above 
the horizon at midnight: we found after- 
wards that this was true, and that, want- 
ing such an elevation, we missed the sight 
of the midnight orb, although its beams 
were visible, shining at every hour of the 
night upon the tops of the trees. A sud- 
den diminution of temperature was sensibly 
felt in the middle of the night, as contrast- 
ed with the heat of the day: but in other 
respects, there was little difference.” p- 341. 


The following is the description of 
the first view obtained of a Lapland 
tugurium : 


“* There in the midst of the 
forest, a hill, the only approach to which 
was through a swamp to our knees in 
water. Upon the top of this hill stood a 
single tent of the Laplanders, constructed 
as before described. By the side of it, 
hanging to dry, were cakes of cheese, new- 
dy made ; hard by, penned within se- 
veral folds, two or three hundred rein-deer ; 


that we would allow him to run forward, 
and advertise his father of our coming, that 
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threw open the door of the tent: it was full 
of inmates, about seven persons in all, two 
men and two women, besides children. 
We presented them with the two offerings 
most likely to ensure a welcome ; namely, 
brandy and tobacco ; the women swallow- 
ing the former as greedily as the men, 
who, as it is well known, will almost part 
with life itself for the gratification of dram. 
drinking. We now seated ourselves with 
them in their tent. They had dark hair 
and tawny skins, but there was no appear- 
ance of filthiness. ‘Their shirts were made 
of leather; their scull-caps, either of wool- 
len cloth, or of black plush ; their shoes, 
seldom worn in summer, were of the same 
nature as the lcbkas of the Russians, made 
of matted birch-bark. The outer garments 
of men and women resembled a Capuchin’s 
cowl, fastened round the waist with a sash. 
This outer covering is only worn when 
they are abroad; and then they carry pro- 
visions in the large pouch which the bo- 
som affords: this is, moreover, their sum- 
mer dress.” 349, 350. 

** About fifty yards from the tent were 
the rein-deer, in their inclosures, running 
about, and apparently tame: when we en- 
tered the inclosure, they came and stood 
by us. The males were separated from 
the females. These inclosures consisted of 
the trunks of fir-trees, laid horizontally 
one upon another, without being stripped 
of their branches. In the centre of each 
inclosure there was a fire burning, to keep 
the flies and mosquitos from the cattle. 
When we first entered, our little dog put 
about fifty of the rein-dcer to flight: they 
scampered off into the forest, and as quick- 
ly returned ; which enabled us to judge of 
the astonishing speed with which they tra- 
vel, exceeding that of any animal we had 
ever seen : darted between the trees 
like arrows, and over deep bogs with such 
velocity as not to sink through the yielding 
surface. The boy, who had conducted us, 
vaulted upon the back of one of them, ha- 
ving a rein-deer skin for his saddle, and 
two sieves by way of or pw When it is 
necessary to ca of thele animale, it 
is done merely by throwing a cord over 
their horns. Some of the females were 
milked ; and the women presented us with 
the milk, warm: it was thick, and sweet 


as clean; we t we had never tasted 
any thing but it is rather 
difficult of digestion, and apt to cause head- 


ache in persons unaccustomed to it, unless 
it be mixed with water.” pp. 354, 355. 
On the general aspect of. the coun- 
try upon the Muonio, Dr Clarke cu- 
riously remarks, 
“* Here we may be said to 
the boundary of Pigmy Land. Pigmaan 
cattle browze the dwindled forest ; a pigmy 
race, in their tiny barks, pass from island 
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to island, like little adventurous rovers 
upon some fairy sea; while, in the, still 
region, hardly any other sound is heard, 
excepting those of murmuring waters, 
humming insects, or piping birds.” pp- 
358, 359. 


In ascending the Muonio, they came 
to Enontekis, which forms the capi- 
tal of a vast extent of these aca 
regions. Here they were well receive 
by Mr Grape, a respectable clergyman, 
of much higher attainments than 
could have been expected in so se- 
cluded a situation. The first subject 
of deliberation was how to convene a 
large body of the wandering Lapps ; 
and the most likely method was judg- 
ed to be, to disseminate widely the 
intention of launching an air balloon, 
with which Dr Clarke had provided 
himself. This manceuvre had soon 
the desired effect. 


** Many of the nomade Lapps began to 
atrive with their rein-deer ; and a consider- 
able number of the agricultural Laplanders 
were seen upon the lake in front of the 
Minister's house, coming in boats towards 
the place. They took up their quarters, 
as fast as they arrived, in the storehouses, 
reaching all the way from the church to 
the water-side. The balloon being finish- 
ed, it was suspended in the church, and 
the hoop and curtain added ; afterwards, it 
was proved, in the presence of Mr Grape, 
and some of the natives. Among the lat- 
ter, the Lapianders, who are the most ti- 
mid of the human race, could not be per- 
suaded to regard it without fear, and never 
were very well pleased with the contri- 
vance; perhaps attributing the whole to 
some magical art. As this was the eve of 
the Sabbath, we had it taken down and re- 
moved, that there might be no interruption 
of the church service on the following day. 
We then adjourned to the Minister’s dwel- 
ling ; the throng gradually increasing, un- 
til the house, and all the places near it, 
were full; a party of the wild Lapps ha- 
ving stationed themselves in the porch of 
the Parsonage. Towards evening, they 
began to find their way into Mr Grape's 
parlour, and into the adjoining bed-rooms ; 
in one of which, seeing the author writing 
his Journal, a Lapp remained peeping over 
his shoulder, with the utmost gravity and 
silence, for about half an hour ; every now 
and then 
to one of the Lapland women, (his wite,) 
imitating the motion of the author's hand, 
while writing; and both regarding with 
wonder an employment wholly inexplicable 
to them, either as to its use or meaning. 
The whole race of Laplanders are pigmies. 
This man was about four feet and a half 


making motions with his fingers 


in height; his hair, straight and dark, 
hung scantily down the sides of his lean 
and swarthy face: his eyes were almost 
sunk in his head. His wife, with a shri- 
velled skin, and a complexion of one uni- 
form copper colour, was even more dwarf- 
ish than her husband. Her features re- 
sembled those of the Chinese : high cheek- 
bones ; little sore eyes, widely separated 
from each other; a wide mouth; and a 
flat nose. Her hair was tressed up, and 
entirely concealed beneath a scull-cap : her 
teeth black: and between her hips she 
held a tobacco-pipe, smoking ; the tube of 
which was so short, that the kindled weed 
threatened to scorch the end of her nose. 
A more unsightly female, or with less of 
the human form in appearance, can hardly 
be conceived. Indeed, both man and wo- 
man, if exhibited in a menagerie of wild 
beasts, might be considered as the long-lost 
link between man and ape. In the even- 
ing of this day, many other of the natives, 
Colonists and Laplanders, arrived at the 
house, bringing ail of them some gift for 
the Minister. Mr Grape receiver them 
all in his principal room, giving his hand 
to each as he entered. One brought him a 
bunch of wild-goose quills; another, a 
bundle of dried stock-fish ; a third, a tub 
of butter; a fourth, cheese ; a fifth, rein- 
deer tongues; and so on. After sitting 
with him some time in the room, without 
uttering a syllable, they took out pieces of 
copper coin; one presenting him with a 
penny; another with twopence ; and so 
tor the rest. These offerings, to use his own 
expression to us, were the ** merces for the 
Priest.” pp. 389-—301. 


The scene at church is not unwor- 
thy of quotation. 


‘* When we entered, the congregation 
was engaged in singing; the men being 
divided from the women, as we often see 
them in England; and the Minister stand- 
ing alone at the altar. The whole church 
was crowded, and even the gallery full : 
many of the wild nomade Laplande:s being 
present, in their strange dresses. The ser- 
mon appeared to us the most remarkable 
part of the ceremony, According to the 
custom of the country, it was an extem- 
poraneous harangue; but delivered in 2 
tone of voice so elevated, that the worthy 
pastor seemed to labour as if he would burst 
a blcod-vessel. He continued exerting hit 
lungs in this manner during one hour 
twenty minutes, as if his audience had been 
stationed upon the top of a distant moun- 
tain. Afterwards, was so hoarse he 
could hardly articulate another syllable- 
One would have thought it impossible to 
doze during a discourse that made our 
ears ring ; yet some of the Lapps were fast 
asleep ; and would have spored, but that 
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a sexton, habited like themselves, walked 
about with a long and stout pole, with 
which he continued to strike the floor ; and 
if this did not rouse them, he drove it for- 
cibly against their ribs, or suffered it to fall 
with all its weight upon their sculls.” pp. 
392, 393. 

“ As we accompanied the Minister to 
his house, we ventured to ask the reason 
of the very loud tone of voice he had used 
in preaching. He said he was aware that 
it must appear extraordinary to a stran- 
ger; but that if he were to address the 
Laplanders in a lower key, they would con- 
sider him as a feeble and impotent mis- 
sionary,; wholly unfit for his office, and 
would never come to church : that the me- 
rit and abilities of the preacher are always 
estimated, both among the Colonists and 
Lapps, by the strength and power of his 
yoice.”” pp. 393, 394. 

The balloon did not meet with all 
the success that had been anticipated, 
a paper kite proving a much more at- 
tractive object. 

Dr Ciarke did not proceed farther 
north than Enontekis, but returned 
southwards towards Finland. At the 
junction of the Aunis with the Kiemi, 
he considers himself as passing a se- 
cond time the boundary of the Frigid 
Zone, and gives the following general 


view of the scenery which it pre- 
sents ; 


moment's retrospect upon the ge- 
neral condition of the Arctic regions will 
shew whether we had reasonable cause of 
regret, in the consciousness that we should 
never again return thither. It is true, as 
Linnaeus said of this country, that it is the 
land of peace ; but it is the peace of an un- 
broken solitude, into which, if man pre- 
sumes to penetrate, his first interrogations 
are answered by the howling of wolves and 
bears; and, at every step he takes, the 
stings of venomous insects inflict excrucia- 
ting torments. When he looks around 
him, a wide and trackless forest extends in 
every direction; in which there is a cha- 
racter of sameness so little varied, that du/- 
ness rather than peace may be said to reign 
with supreme dominion. Many a weary 
league is passed without meeting a single 
animal. The guadrapeds, excepting beasts 
of prey, are seen only near the solitary 
dwellings. Birds are few in number, ex- 
cepung upon the rivers; where aquatic 
fowls, during one short season of the year, 
fnd an unmolested retreat, in which to 
hatch and rear their offspring. With the 
exception of the few colonial families set- 
tled in little farms, widely dispersed along 
a: ree of the rivers, the Awman race 

Yy be considered as amongst the greatest 
yarites of the country. A’ single tent, 


more like a mole-hill than any kabitation 
of men, in the midst of some forest, or 
upon the summit of some mountain, har- 
bours a few wretched pigmies, cut off from 
all communion with society ; whose dwarf- 
ish stature, and smoke-dned aspect, scarcee 
ly admits of their being recognised as in- 
tellectual beinys ‘+ created in the image of 
God.” pp. 450, 451. 

“* After all that has been urged, it 
should be admitted, that the summer sea 
son is not that in which it is best to visit 
Lapland ; although it be indispensable to- 
wards many purposes of scientific research, 
Winter is the festival time ot all the inha- 
bitants of these Northern latitudes. It is 
then that the Laplanders may be said to 
fly upon the wings of the wind. In this 
season, so congenial to his habits, his spi- 
rits are more elevated ; a constant inter- 
course prevails among the nomade and 
agricultural families; all the fairs are 
held ; provisions are more abundant, and 
more easily kept and conveyed; none of 
the evils of which travellers most complain 
are then felt; the perpetual darkness, in 
which the whole region is said to be shrowd- 
ed, has been strongly misrepresented and 
exaggerated ; the absence of the sun’s rays 
is greatly compensated by serene and cloud- 
less skies, in which all the other luminaries 
of heaven shine with a degree of lustre un- 
known in other latitudes; and, among 
these, the Aurvra Boreais, added to the 
effect of retiection from a surface of glitter- 
ing snow, produce a degree of light, of 
which persons can have no idea who have 
not witnessed a Lupland winter.” pp. 452, 
453. 

The scenery seen by our author in 
crossing the country from Sundswall 
to the frontier of Norway, is describ- 
ed by him as equal to any in Europe. 
Of « lake near Bergsié, he says, 


* There is nothing in the Vale of Kes- 
wick superior to the scenery here. At this 
time, every thing conspired to render our 
views of it the more delightful ;—the busy 
labours of harvest ; the crimson splendour 
of the sun, setting behind the distant 
mountains ; the melodies of the peasants’ 
pipes; the deeper and more-resoundin 
tones of the Jvre ; “ and all that ech 
to the song of Even ;” gave life, and spi- 
rit, and gladness, to the scenery ; ee, 
it altogether enchanting. The musi 
sounds which we heard proceeded from a 
simple instrument, like the old English flute 
now out of use in our country—the pipe of 
the Alpine shepherds : it is common in the 
valleys of Helsingland, and seems to cha- 
racterize a livelier race of men than the in- 
habitants of the more northern provinces, 
We slept in great comfort at Bergsio ; 
and the next day we passed a series of the 
finest landscapes the eye ever beheld ; com- 
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bining all the charms of agriculture with 
the most majestic features of uncultivated 
nature ;—sloping hop-grounds, rich in- 
closures, farms, cottages, cattle, amidst the 
grandeur and magnificence of lakes and 
mountains.” pp. 547, 548. 


The grandest spectacle of all was 


~ that presented by the lake called the 


Ran Sion. 

“© This magnificent piece of water, 
through which flows the whole current of 
the Ljusdal, is one of the finest lakes in 
Europe; and it is far beyond any other, 
in the surprising combination which it ex- 
hibits, of rural scenery with the sublimer 
objects of Nature. Mountains, islands, 
bays, promontories, broken shores, tower- 
ing forests, hanging woods, sloping fields, 
cottages and farm-houses, with all the flood 
of waters, light, and life about it, make it, 
perhaps, the grandest and most perfect as- 
sociation of the kind existing.” p. 569. 


Our author was not less delighted 
when he approached the confines of 
Norway. 

** Having ascended a mountain, as we 
traversed its summit, we commanded, to- 
wards the south, a — of such extent 
and beauty, spreading wide below us, as it 
will be difficult to describe. The opposite 
mountains were many leagues distant ; 
and from the heights, over which we pas- 
sed, the most immense forests descended 
in one prodigious sweep of woodland, with 


‘towering trees o'er trees, down into the 


profoundest recesses of this valley ; where, 
amidst the tufted groves, appeared the glit- 
tering surface of intervening waters; and 
beyond rose, as boldly as it fell from the 
spot where we viewed it, the same suc- 
cession of unbroken primeval ee 
—woods, tenanted only by wolves and 
bears and wandering elks, and all the sa- 
vage animals of these vast wildernesses, 
reaching up the sides of all the distant 
mountains; whose summits, black and 
naked, as if casting off the cumbrous load 
of timber which veiled their sides and ba- 
ses, shone clear in ether, or were concealed 
within their caps of clouds. Descending 
from this magnificent another 
equally striking was ted. The south- 
western extremity of a lake, called the 
Funnesdal Sion, w in a profound 
abyss of woods, locked by mountains : be- 
yond this piece of water, and high above 
all towered precipitous 
ndges orwegtan to 
this mountain barrier 
countries a character of grandeur which is 
not exhibited by the same range in any 
other part of it, or by any other mountain 
scenery in Sweden ; although, after all, it 
cannot be compared with the Alps dividing 


CSept. 
Italy from Switzerland. Many of their 
tops were resplendent with beds of snow, 
which remains unmelted throughout the 
year, but did not exhibit the splendour and 
brilliancy of the snow-clad summits of the 
Helvetian barrier.” pp. 581, 582. 


The following are the first observa- 
tions made by our author on entering 
the Norwegian territory. 


“* We experienced an agreeable surprise 
in observing a change for the better as to 
accommodations, immediately upon our 
leaving Sweden. The cleanliness of the 
cottages on the Norwegian side of these 
mountains was very remarkable; and the 
resemblance to Lnglish customs and lan- 
guage, which we had remarked in the 
mountainous parts of Sweden, was here 
more striking than ever. Everything we 
saw called to mind “ the good old times” 
of England. Polished pewter dishes and 
earthenware plates, set in rows along the 
walls ; rows of trown mugs for beer; bur- 
nished kettles and saucepans ; bright wood- 
en benches, bedsteads, chairs and tables, 
bleached with frequent scowering ; pails 
and ladles, white as the milk they were to 
contain. And besides this, a great im- 
provement in the condition of the natives ; 
better clothes, better bread, and many even 
of the luxuries of life. The Swedis/ pea- 
sants who visit these buy of the in- 
habitants some of the last, such as brandy 
and tobacco; which, fortunately for the 
natives of Herjeadalen, they have not at 
home. A striking difference is also dis- 
cernible between the inhabitants of the two 
countries. The Norwegians are a smaller 
race of men; the athletic and gigantic sta- 
ture characteristic of the northern Swedes 
no longer appears. There is also a differ- 
ence of dress and manner: Instead of a 
hat or skull-cap, the Norwegian wears a 
red or blue woollen night-cap, or else a 
cap shaped like that of an English jockey : 
and, instead of strings in his shoes, enor- 
mous brass buckles, covering almost the 
whole of the upper part of the foot; in- 
stead of open hearths for fire-places, the 
l¢ss cheerful and unpleasant stove appears 
in every chamber; instead of woollen 
counterpanes, lined with woollen fleece or 
rein-decr skins, the beds in Norway are 
covered with bags, stuffed with the down 
of the Eyder duck.” pp. 598, 599. 


- The farm-houses and farmers are 
afterwards described. 


“ Farms in great number appeared on 
all sides, affording, by the variety and sin- 
gularities of their situation, the most beau- 
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painted green. The form and neatness of 
these rural retreats shewed their owners to 
possess & good deal of taste : they were ge- 
nerally oblong buildings, consisting of one 
Hoor. But the farm-houses afforded the 
jjost interesting sight to us. If any one 
wishes to see what English farmers once 
were, and how they fared, he should visit 
Norway Immense families all sitting 
down together at one table, from the high- 
est to the lowest. If but a bit of butter be 
called for, in one of these houses, a mass 
is brought forth weighing six or eight 
pounds; and so highly ornamented, being 
turncd out of moulds, with the shape of 
cathedrals set off with Gothic spires, and 
various other devices, that, according to the 
language of our Exglish farmers’ wives, we 
should deem it * almost a pity to cut it.’ 
Throughout this part of Norway, the fa- 
mily plate of butter seemed to be the state- 
dish of the house.” p. G20, 

‘* We entered one of the largest farm- 
houses. Flere we found twenty persons, 
members of one family, assembled at 
the sume table, eating their favourite har- 
vest-pudding, out of large wooden bowls. 
This pudding is made of barley, and ser- 
ved hot. Into this mess, which resembles 
what is called hasty-pudding in our farm- 
houses, they dip their spoons: the spoon, 
being half filled with it, is afterwards dip- 
ped in milk, and with this sauce they eat 
it. At the head of the table sate the grey- 
headed patriarch of this numerous family, 
surrounded by his children and his chil- 
dren's children ; for among the healthy and 
handsome young persons present, there 
were his sons and their wives, his daugh- 
ters and their husbands; and many of his 
grand-children ran towards him, clinging 
to his knees, as being alarmed at our in- 
trusion.”” p- 621. 


The first town at which Dr Clarke 
arrived was Trényem, the same which 
‘ppears in our maps under the name 
ot Drontheim. It is thus described: 


‘“* Having ascended a eminence, 
and turning suddenly round the corner of a 
tock, the glorious prospect of the City of 
Tronjem, covering a peninsula in the fin- 
cst bay the eye ever beheld, appeared far 
below us. Its rising spires and white glit- 
tering edifices immediately reminded the 
author of the city and beautiful Bay of 
-Vaples, to which it is somewhat similar. 
In the latter, the eur of Vesuvius, 
the cliffs and hanging vine of Sorren- 
‘0, the shining heights and shores of Capri, 
with all the orange-groves of Baia, the 
rocks and caverns of Posilipo, possess, be- 
Sides their natural beauties, a variety of 

attractions, which, for the delights 
they afford, place them above every thing 


point of picturesque beauty, the Bay of 
Tronyem does not yield to the Bay of 
Naples. It is everywhere land-locked by 
mountains, which resemble, as to their 
height and distance from the eye, those 
which surround the Bay of Naples ; Vesu- 
vius alone excepted. The Castel dei’ Uovo, 
so distinguished a feature of the Neapolitan 
Bay, is eclipsed by the appearance of the 
isle and fortress of Muniholm, opposite 
the town of T'ronyem. Up and down, in 
every direction near the town, appear the 
villas of the merchants ; and riding at an- 
chor in the bay, ships of all burden, and 
boats passing and repassing. Among 
these, the boats of the natives are distin- 
guished by the peculiarity of their con- 
struction, because they are always rigged 
with a large square sail, and have a single 
mast: in these vessels they venture to any 
part of the coast. The town itself is forti- 
fied, and the works are in the best condi- 
tion ; the ramparts and fosse being cover- 
ed with a smooth green turf, kept in the 
finest order. 

‘** This city, once the capital of Norway, 
and residence of her Kings, by no means 
corresponds, in its actual appearance, with 
the accounts published of its diminished 
state and ruinous appearance. Although 
the last town towards the Pole, the tra- 
veller viewing it sees nothing but what 
may remind him of the cities of the south. 
It is of very considerable size: its streets 
are wide, well paved, and filled with regu- 
lar well-built houses, generally plastered 
and white-washed. There is no part of 
Copenhagen better built, or neater in its 
aspect, than the streets of TJ'ronyjem.” pp- 
623—6235. 


During a residence of some time, 
Dr Clarke had an opportunity of 
making observations on the manners 
of the people. 


“ The inhabitants are not less distin- 
guished by their politeness than by their 
hospitality. Their houses are thrown open 
to strangers in the most generous manner ; 
but upon entering them, a degree of ele- 
gance is a t, both in their furniture 
and in the form and disposition of their 
apartments, not seen in any of the Swedish 
towns, excepting Stockholm. Their cus- 
toms are, to rise with the sun, when they 
take a small breakfast; and at nine t 
have a kind of luncheon, which they 
Duel. At twelve or one, they dine: the 


dianer is followed by coffee: and in the 
“evening they drink tea and play at cards ; 
About ten 


when punch is always serv 
‘they usually sup, but do not go early to 
bed. in sum- 


sleep for a considerable length of time. 
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in winter they amply repay themselves for 
any privation of their hours of repose du- 
ring summer.”’ p. 627. 

“ The two countries of Denmark and 
Norway, although united, were held to- 
gether by no common tie ;—almost as 
much hatred existing between a Dane and 
a Norwegian, as between a Norwegian 
and a Swede. Their national Sony, so ex- 
pressive of patriotic feeling, ane of the 
longing which all the Norweyians enter- 
tain of an emancipation, was heard with 
rapture, and resounced in every society, 
trom one extremity of the country to the 
other; being the oftener sung, because it 
had been prohibited by the Court of Den- 
mark. In the room under the apart- 
ments in which we lodged, an evening 
club was regularly held, where a large 
party being always assembled, we used to 
hear this national air chaunted with a sle- 
gree of cnthusiasm, emphasis, and pas- 
sion, greater than we ever remembered to 
have been called forth by the national songs 
of any country, if we except our sacred 
authem, ** God save the King.’ A great 
number of the inhabitants speak the &ng- 
fish language; and, as it is so nearly al- 
lied to their own, they learn it with ease 
and expedition; many words, and even 
whole sentences, being the same in both.” 


pp. 627 


In his journey southwards, Dr 
Clarke had a full opportunity of ob- 
serving the Norwegian scenery. He 
says, ** it is the peculiar characteristic 
of the Norwegian mountains, to com- 
bine the grandeur of Alpine scenery 
with the dark solemnity of the groves 
of Sweden, and the luxuriant softness 
of the vales of Italy.” He afterwards 


observes, 


“ ‘Throughout the Passage of the Dovre. 
field there is no want of inhabitants. The 
mountains are peopled from their bases 
quite up to their summits; farm-houses 
being everywhere visible, standing on little 
sloping terraces, above precipices so naked 
that they exhibit a mark of any 
vegetable produce; excepung where the 
pine and the birch occasionally sprout from 
fissures in the rocks. In looking up these 
precipices, if a spot appear not absolutely 
perpendicular, there may be seen a goat, 
and sometimes even a cow, browzing, in 
places where it seems to be impossible that 
they should move without being dashed to 
atoms. Indeed, it sometimes happens that 
the latter is akogether unable to quit the 
place to which it has ventured; and, in 
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they do not go to church, they spend the 
greater part of the sabbath in sleep; 


[Sept, 
herdsmen above. Journeying throug! 
Wales, the appearance of sheep feeding in 
mountain pastures is a pleasing but no un- 
usual sight ; and in Switzerland, the exhi- 
bition of farms stationed in alpine solitudcs 
delights the traveller by the singularity and 
pleasantness of the prospect: but in Nor. 
way the impression is not that of pleasure 
—it is a mixed sensation of amazement 
and of terror.” pp. 719, 720. 


After such copious extracts, any 
farther observations would, we pre- 
sume, be superfluous. ‘The noble 
scenery of these countries is illustrated 
by a number of interesting designs, 
beautifully etched by Miss L, Byrne. 
There are maps of the south of Swe- 
den, and of some districts of Lapland. 
We do not exactly know why there 
should not be one of the north of Swe- 
den. We observe that this is the firs: 
section of a new part of Dr Clarke's 
Travels. We know not into what 
region of the world we are next to 
follow him ; but we feel assured that 
we shall do so with pleasure and in- 
struction, 


THOUGHTS ON TRIAL BY JURY IN 
CIVIL CASES IN SCOTLAND. * 


Tose who purchase this pamphlet 
in the hope of perusing “‘ Thoughts 
on Trial by Jury in Civil Cases in 
Scotland,” will be miserably dis«p- 

inted. It is merely a defence, un- 
limited and unqualified, of what has 
generally been called the Jury Cour 
There is no sti.dding of the dry 
argument with reflections; there is 
no relief whatever ; it is special p!ead- 
ing throughout ; and this is the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as the author 
can obviously write well, having the 
power, we should think, if he had had 
the disposition, to invest his subject 
with some degree of interest. As it is, 
however, he has made out a better 
defence of the new Jury Court bill 
thon many, who have attended litile 
to the whole bearings of the case, 
would have thought it susceptible of ; 
but here again he has lost the hold 
which it was in his power to take of 
the public, by defending the weak 
parts of his cause ag strenuously, and 
with the same air of mg el + as 
the strong ; and to this he has 
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a deeper injury, by bringing churacter 
in aid of facts and arguments, instead 
of leaving facts and arguments to sup- 
port and defend character. Nothing 
ien!s more to shake public confidence 
in publie men, than to rest the de- 
fence of any part of their conduct on 
their reputation. And the reason is 
obvious. For let the character of such 
functionaries be what it may, nobody 
will dare publicly to call it in ques- 
‘ion. ‘The judges and the clerks of 
the Jury Court might be habitually 
the very scorn of all the classes of 
practitioners, and yet, in answer to 
any one who should sound their 
oraise, not a syllable of disapproba- 
‘ion would be given to the public. No 
one would assert of any functionary 
that he was peevish, splenetic, con- 
ceited, and obstinate. And thus, we 
think, it is fortunate for all the func- 
tionaries of this new eourt, that they 
wre known to the public otherwise, 
than by the lavished praise of thie 
anonymous pamphleteer. ‘The only 
legitimate and judicious praise of 
public men, is to shew how their 
conduct has benefited their country. 
We heartily concur with our author, 
however, in his opinion that Scotland 
is mightily indebted to those public 
characters who have conferred upon 
us the boon of jury trial in civil 
causes; but not, we conceive, upon 
the same grounds, One of the great- 
est advantages of the measure, per- 
haps, is, that it has set afloat another 
system which was so expensive, dila- 
tory, and uncertain, that it is impos- 
sible for us to rest ultimately in a 
worse situation than we were. We 
are by no means sure that jury trial 
has been introduced in the best man- 
ner ; but most of the defects may pro- 
bably be accounted for by the guard- 
ed or timid spirit in which the altera- 
tions have been made, and the fear 
entertained of alarming long esta- 
blished prejudices so much at once, 
as to endanger the new scheme alto- 
gether. While great allowances may 
be made on this score, it must be 
Manifest to all that the new system 
has a tendency to raise and inspirit 
the public at large, as well as to ele- 
vate the character and develope the 
talents of our judges. Landholders 
and mercantile: men will be improved 
by mare familiar intercourse 
with ers, and lawyers by the ne- 
they find. une 


der of attending to the views and 
feelings of the other classes of society. 

Here, then, is positive good; and 
we see no positive evil of a character 
more serious than that with which we 
were previously familiar. Jury trialun- 
questionably condenses as it were in- 
to a focus, the anxieties, labours, and 
responsibilities, which were formerly 
scaitered over a wide surface; and 
hence the prejudice of many profess 
sional men against it. Having fewer 
opportunities of covering their blun- 
ders, they are afraid of appearing to 
more disadvantage in the eves of their 
clients; but this, as it quickens ate 
tention, must be favourable on the 
whole ; and though more errors may 
be detected, there is every reason to 
think that fewer of them will be com- 
mitted. Even although it were ne« 
cessary to concede that the summary 
nature of jury trial may subject par- 
ties to some risks not incidental to 
the old system, there is ample coms 
pensation in the expedition, the more 
complete expiseation of facts, and, 
we are inclined to think, the neces- 
sarily more awakened, and, therefore, 
more valuable consideration of each 
case that takes place under the new. 
The expence, also, we should fain 
hope, will be less on the whole, 
though it bulks more when disbursed 
for the most part in a day, than when 
scattered over winter and summer 
sessions, and even years. The ex~ 
pence, however, will depend much on 
the regulations which shall be esta~« 
blished under authority of the new 
act. Those made under the first 
were certainly burdensome. Parties 
were bandied from one court to an- 
other in such a manner, and such 
fees exacted at every step, as if 
the rules of court had been made for 
sake of the fees only, and not for the 
furtherance of justice. By sending 
the litigant at once to the Jury Court, 
it is plainly intended by the new law 
to lessen expence, and simplify the 
proceedings. If these objects be at- 
tended to as they may be in framing the 
new regulations ; and if a suitable re- 
muneration be allowed under them for 
all the trouble necessary and proper 
in preparing and attending to the 
business of the court, (for the body of 
the atiornies cannot remain honcst or 
honourable if much underpaid for 
their labour, or if their remuneration 
be arbitrarily reduced,) a great deal of 
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good must result from the new enact- 
ments ; but we should certainly have 
been more confident in our expecta- 
tions of advantage, if, before any re- 

jations were promulgated, it had 
coat made incumbent on the judges 
of both courts, to call on the several 
law corporations for their suggestions 
as to what the new regulations should 
be ; convinced, that, with respect to 
al! practical details, the members of 
these bodies are qualified to give ad- 
vice and make suggestions of the ut- 
most importance. But although our 
opinion of the good sense and infor- 
mation of those who compose these 
corporations be much higher than that 
of our author, we would not propose 
that their views should be impera- 
tive. We are most anxious, however, 
that an opportunity should be given 
of making them known, before the 
judges make up their own minds on 
the subject ; and we should even like 
to see these bodies vested with the 
power of complaining, within a limit- 
ed time, of any regulations enacted by 
the courts. By these means the judges 
would be not only better informed, 
but more upon their guard; and if 
their power of framing regulations had 
been restricted to a certain period af- 
ter the passing of this act, the forms 
of court, and the character of our 
judges, would have stood higher with 
the public. Many enlightened mien 
have conceived that the power assum- 
ed in some cases, and vested in our 
supreme judges in others, of altering 
ali our forms of procedure, at all 
times, and on all occasions, at their 
own pleasure, is not less inexpedient 
than unconstitutional. It tends, as 
has been thought, to an oscillating 
practice, and a disregard, to a certain 
degree, of all forms ;—-to a looseness 
of procedure not more injurious to li- 
tigants than to the law of the country. 
It this was an evil, therefore, it was 
continued, not cured, by the law un- 
der consideration. There is no limit, 
either as to time or authorit , in the 
powers given to the judges of framing 
rules and regulations. Neither has 
any thing been done to cure another 
evil of a radical nature, touching 
all sorts of jury trial in Scotland. 
We allude at present to the power 
still vested in the sheriffs of counties 
to return, in e case, the whole 
pannel of jurors, by selection or other- 
Wise at their own discretion. This 
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[Sept. 
deserves attention from all parties in 
the state; since as power changes 
hands, it may in turn be directed 
against them all; and as it is a dis- 
cretion which no functionary will ven- 
ture to say that he does or ought to 
exercise, the doing it away could have 
hurt no feelings, and would have met 
with no opposition. It would have 
been honourable, too, to have attempt- 
ed the introduction of wnanimity of 
juries into our criminal law, in which 
it is a thousand times more necessary 
than in the civil, now that it has been 
found practicable in the letter. But 
it would be endless to dwell on ail 
that has not been attended to in this 
new law ; nor should we, perhaps, 
have said so much, had it not been to 
restrain a little the arrogating spirit 
of our author. There is besides an 
exaggeration in all his statements 
and arguments that injures the 
cause which he advocates. Our 
most anxious wish is, that the bu- 
siness of the Jury Court may in- 
crease under the new law ; but that, 
as we have already intimated, will de- 
pend on the wisdom of the new regu- 
lations. ‘These have not yet been 
promulgated ; but hoping and sup- 
posing the best, we do not see how 
the business is to increase to the ex- 
tent, or with nearly that rapidity 
which is reckoned upon in the pam- 
phliet. Nearly all that class of cases, we 
imagine, which now must be sent to 
the Jury Court, were sent there pre- 
viously on the discretion of the 
judges ; and our author admits, “ that 
upwards of a third of those (already) 
tried have been cases different from 
damage,” or, in other words, differ- 
ent from those which must, under the 
new law, be transmitted from the 
Court of Session. This proves, that 
hitherto there has been no disinclina- 
tion on the part of the latter Court to 
send cases to the Jury Court ; a fact 
which is so far from warranting the 

expectation of any great increase of — 
business, that it rather supports the 
opinion that what will henceforth go 
directly went circuitously before ; 
and as it appears from the returns 
that not one-half of the cases trans- 
mitted to the Jury Court have been 
actually tried there, the probability 
is, that if more should be sent, fewet 
still in proportion will be tried ; but 
this, as we have hinted, will depend 
much on the degree in which the 2 
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mount of costs shall be reduced under 
the new form of process. 

Our author seems also to exaggerate 
the additional labour which must fall 
upon the jury-clerks: He calls the 
mode of proceeding new ; but if par- 
ties are still to be called on for con- 
desecndences, answers, and _ revisals 
of these papers, as is plainly implied 
in the view of the clerks’ duties, given 
in the appendix, there is very little 
of novelty in the case. Since the very 
formation of this Court, the jury- 
clerks have been under the necessity 
of perusing al/ those papers, and form- 
ing issues from them ; and hence the 
only additional labour which will be 
thrown upon them, is that of revising 
these papers, as they are lodged by 
the parties,—a duty of much import- 
ance to be sure, but which must ren- 
der the ulterior duty of preparing the 
issues much lighter. Nothing will 
henceforth be allowed to go into their 
offers of proof, but what can be readi- 
ly turned into an issue ; but we must 
observe here, en passant, that whether 
jury trial shall become a blessing or 
a curse to the country, will depend 
almost entirely on the manner in 
which this power of revising conde- 
scendences and answers shall be per- 
formed by the clerks of court, and on 
the checks established upon any arbi- 
trary views to be taken by them, both 
in regard to expence and efficiency. 
If the terms of these preliminary pa- 
pers, and of the issues also, be left en- 
tirely with the clerks, aided only by 
private consultation with the judges ; 
orif there be not some less expensive 
method of parties calling the atten- 
tion of at least one of the judges to 
points on which they shall consider 
themselves aggrieved, than by a for- 
inal hearing of counsel, we are much 
afraid, indeed, that evil and not geod 
will result from the new statute. 
This is a matter of infinitely greater 
unportance than any question respect- 
ing the number of clerks, or the a- 
mount of their salaries; and we yet 
hope to see it taken up and examined 
by those who are much better quali- 
fied than we are to do it justice. 

_ On the smaller matters discussed 
in the pamphlet, we shall now say a 
Word or two. We agree with the au-~ 
thor in considering it necessary to the 
interest .of the new Court, that the 
head of it should not be distracted with 
sther duties, Those of an ordinary 


Baron of Exchequer were not great 
certainly ; but, to continue to hold that 
office, was manifestly inconsistent 
with the dignity of President in a 
more important Court. It must also 
be apparent, from our previous obser- 
vations, that we consider the duties 
of clerk in the Jury Court as of the 
highest importance. But we do not 
agree with our author in thinking 
that advocates only are fit to prepare 
issues. We are rather inclined to hold 
that such a duty is more suitable to 
an intelligent and experienced agent, 


who is generally less impatient of de-— 


tail, and not always less qualified to 
digest and generalize than an advo- 
cate. Supposing them equally well 
informed, we would look on the ha- 
bits of an agent as giving him a supe- 
riority over a lawyer in discharging 
the duties of such an office. It may 
also be remarked, that a lawyer of 
high talents and great practice would 
not accept an office which should 
bring him only L.600 a-year. But 
in these observations, be it under- 
stool, we are merely correcting an 
author who seems disposed to raise 
one branch of the profession at the 
expence of another ; not following his 
example, for we are quite aware that 
many individuals may be found in 
both classes, who are fully and equal- 
ly qualified to act as clerks in the Jury 
Court ; and we cannot help thinking, 
that there is something invidious in 
making any distinction between them. 
That distinction, however, seems to 
have been necessary to the support of 
our author’s case; for it is on that 
ground chiefly that he justifies the 
appointment of a fourth principal 
clerk. ‘The labour of preparing issues, 
he informs us, had been devolved on 
one of the clerks, and as it was im- 
possible one clerk could continue to 
prepare all the issues after a great in- 
crease of business, another advocate 
becomes absolutely necessary: forget- 
ting that we already had other twe 
principal clerks, whose incapacity to 
prepare issues was not and could not 
be asserted. Now, we are by no 
means satisfied that business is likely 
to increase so much in the Jury 
Court for half a century to come, as 
that three principal clerks shall not be 
able to revise 
and answers, and prepare e is- 
sues; and as, after these, the whole 
duties of the office may very well be 
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conducted by 

whom are authorized by the new act, 
we de not see the shadow of 2 rcason 
for the sppointment of a fourth prin- 
cipal clerk. It is not the salary we 
object to. That perhaps should be 
divided the other three clerks ; 
for, with important duties en- 
trusted to them, it is quite fitting 
thst their salarics should be respect- 
able. We object oily wo the creation 
of an wunecesary office. And, if our 
fimits permitted, we should still ob- 
jec: to the manner in which the bill 
was hurried throuh Parliament. It 
is well known in the profession, that 
various clauses contained in it were 
objected to by encther law corpora- 
tion besides the writers to the signet. 
And although the haste may have been 
well intende!, it was certainly not de- 
corous, bor deserving of that u;qua- 
lified approbztion which is bestowed 
upon it by our author. There is 
much that we could add, as suggested 
to us by his observanons, especially 
with respect to the forms of process 
presently obs-rved in the Court of 
Session and Jury Court ; but we must 
defer all such additional remarks to 
another opportunity. 


THE BANISHED MAN ON A DISTANT 
VIEW OF HIS COUNTRY, WHICH HE 
1S QUITTING FOR EVER. 


Dear distant shore! whose headlands 
blue 

Still bound thi« wild and watr’y view ; 
Dear distant land! where fate has thrown 
All that my soul delights to own ; 
Blest be that gleam ot partial hght 
Which gives thee to my parting sight ! 
Those well-known cliffs, whose shadows 


throw 
Soft coolness o’er the beach below, 
Where I, so oft, a happy child, 


RERS 


Far om 2 strange and cheeriess 

These ears enbiest shall hear no more 
Happy he. above ali gain, 

Who boids mm thee has free domain. 


From his sweet orchard anc his fieli ' 
Happy is he that leads 2: dawn 
His harness’G steers across thy lawn! 
Yea, happy he, bent down with toil, 
Wivee giist’ning brow bedews thy sil! 
How gently heaves the ev'ning se2, 
As al] things homeward tend to thee ' 
Borne hghtiy on the fav'ring gale. 


The sea-fowl Domeward take their 
The light cloud passes on the wind, 
While I alone am left behind. 

Ah woe is we! Where shall I strez, 
And whither bend my reckless way * 

A waste of world beiore me lies, 

But m the thought my spirit dies. 
There is nor home, nor werld for me, 
My native land, removed from thee. 
For me the sun of heaven doth shine 
Upon no hills, no plains but thine. 
For me the voice of kindness sounds 
Only within thy cheerful bounds. 

Rise surgy deep! ye rude winds biov. 
And whelm my bark these waves below | 
Then bear me to my native land ; 

A breathless corse upon her strand, 

Some hand, in pity of the dead, 

Will lay ber green sward o'er my head ; 

And there for ever let me rest, 

As sleeps the froward child, still’d on be 
mother’s breast. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


SHAKESPEARE. 
ME EDITOR, 
Tue followi in North's 
translation of P ch will be found 


to have been closely copied im the 


scene between Brutus and his wife in 


oct 


Thy wild pope womch'd by rustic 
| Thy reaper’s song from merry bands ; 
Thy beatman’s call with dashing oar, 
Thy falling torrent’s Geafenimg roar; 
Thy busy city’s buerming sound, 
With all the sweet bells charming 
And roves with carciess steps at will 
his paternal wood and bill, 
1 And stores the fruit bus harvests yield 
Now homeward potnts each inthe saz ; 
by floating plank and spreading wee? ! 
Upon the setumg current speed 
Far screaming from them beaght 
Picking. or weed, or shell, beguiled 
Light reckless hours, that pass'd away 
a4 “to Like night sparks on the briny spray,— 7 
Dear pleasant strand! thy sandy bed 
These feet unbless’d no more shall tread. 
broad lakes gleaming to the day; | ‘7 Of Cato, whom Brutus marr: 
UR 3 ing towns, whose towers pA war cing his cousin, not a maiden, but 2 
s “ah each native’s fondness raise, first husband, Bibulus, by whom she 
admiring stranger's gaze, had sleo.a yomng exiled 
ip | ever lost to me, . who afterwards wrote a booke of the | 
/ 


Wise: on woald not aske 
her husband what he ayled before she 
ned male seme by herselife 
she tooke 2 little razor, such es bar- 
bers cecupy to pare men's Bailes, and 
causing her maides emi women to go 
out of her chamber, cave herself 2 
2sh withall in her thigh, that 
— all of 2 gore bloud ; 

and incor efter, 2 vehement 
feaver t bate on by reason of the paine 
of her wound. Then perceiving her 
bushand was marvellously out of 
cuiet, and that he could take no rest, 
even in her greatest paine of all, she 
speke in this sort unto him: ‘I be- 

z, O Brutus, (said she,) the daugh- 
ter of Cato, was married unto thee, 
not to be thy bed-fellow and compa- 
rion in bed and at board onely, like a 
harlot, but to be partaker also with 
thee of thy and evil] fortune. 
Now for thyselfe, I can find no cause 
of fault in thee touching our match ; 
bat for my part, how may I shew my 
duty tow thee, and how much I 
vould do for thy sake, if I cannot 
constantly beare a secret mischance or 

tiefe with thee, which requireth se- 
and fidelity ? I contesse, thot 
a woman's wit commonly is too weake 
to keep a secret safely ; but yet ( Brv- 
good education, and the com- 


noont 


Sore 


ous 
pany ‘of vertuous men, have some 


Histerrca! Iilustratrons of Shakespeare. 


when they had done this, and 
South Pole apy 
, they hel 
and came upon the main of Brazil, 
about that part of it which lies in 
twenty-two d In this latitude, 
December 13th, Pigafetta says, 
had the sun in the genith, they 
greater degree of heat than under the 
line itself. They observed it to be all 
one continued tract of land, higher 
from the Cape St Augastin, which is 
in this part of the country. They 
found good store of fruits, sugar- 
cones, and divers sorts of znimals, out 
of all which they had liberal enter- 
tainment. Having made two and one 
half degrees more of south latitude, 
they fell in with a country inhabited 
by a wild sort of people: “They were 
of a prodigious stature, fierce, and 
barbarous, made a horrible 
noise, more like bulls than human 
creatures; and yet, with all that 
miczhty bulk, were so nimble and 
light of foot, that none of the Spa- 
niards oT Portuguese could overtake 
them. Here was a fine river of fresh 
water, that had seven islands m the 
mouth of it, and was full seventeen 
leagues wide in that part. This Ma- 
gelin took at first for the he 
soucht. The biggest of those islands 
vieldid them some jewels, and 


a these words she showed him her 
q wound on her thigh, and to'd him 
q what she had done to prove herself.” 


stead of feathers, and armed with a 
bill like raven’s; they maintain, 
themselves altogether out of the waters, - a 


4 power to reforme the defect of-na- named it St Mary. They contin & 

q ture. And for myselfe, I have this ting along this tract of land to~ fy 

7 benefit, moreover, that I am the wards the South Pole, and met with ha] 

4 daughter of Cato, and wife of Brn- 2 couple of islands so full of seals and oa; 

7 tus. This, notwithstanding I did not pengwins, that, in an hour's space, _ 

trust to any of these things before, they could have laden all the <ive a 

q until that now I have found by ex- ships. The pengwins are a black,- . 

q Fhe. thet no paine or gricfe heavy, unwieldy fowl, extremely fat, - 

9 whatsoever can overcome me! With covered over with a sort of down in-. ff ' ; 


Agzin, the following curions ac- eating nothing but fish. Their next 
7 count, extracted from Magellun’s Voy- advance was to forty-nine and one-half : a ee 
q age to the South Seas, mey throw degrees south latitude; here they etree 
q some light on the origin of the Tem- were shut up by hard weather, and* ee 

7 pest, snd the character of Caliban. their winter quar=' 4 


furced to take ep 


The mention of the god Setebos seems ters for no less than five months. 


decisive of the identity of the source 
itom which he borrowed. 

“They sailed from Seville thé 10th 

of August, A. D..1519, and, October 

arrived between Cope Verd 

and the islands of that name ; they 


“They passed their time in this 
ace rer ‘unpleasantly, and for 2 
time believed that the country 
was uninhabited ; but at length they 
were undeceived, as to this point; for 
a savage of the nei ing parts came 


present dy spent a great deal of time ebout the 
lo- coast af Geines, and by tedious calms, 
onby. loving ber husband well, and which lasted seventy days, were = i ee 
long labouring to cross the line. But 
4 
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up to give them a visit ; a brisk jolly 
fellow, very merrily disposed, singing 
and dancing all the way as he came: 
Being got to the haven, he stood there 
and threw dust upon his head, which 
they observing, sent some ashore to 
him, who making the like signs of 
peace, upon that assurance he came 
along with them to the ship, without 
fear or scruple. His bulk and stature 
was such, as would easily allow him 
the character of a giant; the heal of 
one of their middle-sized men reached 
but to his waist, and he was propor- 
tionally big: His body was tormid- 
ably painted all over, especially his 
fhee ; a couple of stag’s horns drawn 
upon each check, and great red circles 
about his eyes ; his colours were other- 
wise mostly yellow, only his hair was 
white. For his apparel he had the 
skin of a beast cluspsily sewed to- 
gether ; but a beast as strange as that 
was that wore it, everyway unaccount- 
able, neither mule, horse, ner camel, 
but something of every one, the ears 
of the first, the tail of the second, and 
the shape and body of the lest. It 
was an entire suit, all of one piece 
from head to foot ; as his breast and 
back were covered with it above, so 
his very legs and feet were wrapped 
up in the same beneath. The arms 
that he brought with him were a stout 
bow and arrows; the string of the 
former was a gut or sinew of that 
monstrous beast; end the latter, in- 
stead of iron heads, were tipped with 
sharp stones. The admiral made him 
eat and drink, and he enjeyed him- 
self very comfortably on ship- board, till 
he happened to peep into a large look- 
ing-glass, that was given him among 
other trifles. ‘This put him into afright, 
which he could not easily recover ; so 
that, starting back with violence, he 
tumbled a couple of the men that 
stood by him to the greund. How- 
ever, this gient fared so weil amongst 
them, (notwithstand ng the fright by 
the locking-glass,) that quickly after 
they had the company of more ; par- 
ticularly one came, and made himself 
mighty familiar, carried it pleasantly, 
and with so much good humour a- 
mongst them, that our Europeans 
were also pleased with his company. 
He gave them a sight of one of those 
beasts whose skin they wear; but we 
have, in this eccount, nothing of any 
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particular description of it added, to 
justify or disprove the former sur- 
mises about it. 

The general was desirous of mak- 
ing sonie of these gigantic people pri- 
soners ; and, in order to it, his crew 
took the toilowing method : They till- 
ed their hands with toys, and little 
things that pleased them, and, in the 
meantime, put fron shackles upon 
their legs, which they believed were 
very fine playthings, as well as the 
rest, and were pleased with the jing- 
ling sound of them, till they found 
how they were hampered and betray- 
ed; but then they fell a bellowing 
like bulls, and implored the help of 
Setebos in that extremity ; they cried 
aloud tor his assistance, but he did 
not come to deliver them ; and what 
power it is they gave that ‘name to 
they best know. ‘T'o desire his help 
in misery, implied some notions cou- 
ceived of his goodness and compas- 
sion ; and it is not to be imagined, 
that they would thus crave relief of 
an. evil spirit, that used to vex and 
afflict ihem. must. be owned that 
they report very strange things ot 
horrid torms and. appearances, fre- 
quently seen amongst: these peop!e : 
of horned demons with long slag 
hair, throwing out fire both before 
and behind; but these seem to be 
dreains and fables. This account goes 
further as to the inbabitants, and re- 
ports, that most of these people wear 
the saiue sort of apparel that they iirst 
appeared in, that is, the skins oj the 
fore-mentioned beast; they go with 
their hair short; yet what there is, they 
tie up with a cotton lace. They have 
no fixed habitations, but certain move- 
able cottages, which they carry from 
one.place to another, as their fancy 
leads them ; and the very same ma- 
terials which they use for the defence 
of their bodies, they use also, for the 
defence aid covering of these cottages : 
What tlesh they eat, they bestow no 
ceremony of dressing upon ; but de- 
vour it tresh and raw as it comes [0 
their hands: Besides which, they have 
acertain sweet root amongst them cal- 
led Capar, which is a considerable 
part of their food. They add also, 
that they are very jealous of their 
women ; but they do not tell. us they 
saw any of them,” Sete 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Highland Society of London.—At a ge- 
neral Court of the Highland Society of 
London, on the 17th of — the follow- 
ing Resolutions were 3 : 

1. That the sum of twenty guineas, and 
the medal of the society, be presented to 
the author of the best Essay on the present 
State, Character, and Manners of the High- 
landers ; and that such Essay be delivered 
to one of the secretaries of the said society, 
on or before the first day of March next. 

2. That the sum of twenty guineas, and 
the medal of the society, be presented to 
the author of the best Essay on the Re. 
mains of ae and such Monuments 
as may evince the degree of civilization 
which the ancient Gaelic Scots had attain- 
ed ; and that such Essay be delivered to 
one of the secretaries of the said society, 
on or before the first day of March 182). 

3. That the sum of twenty guineas, and 
the medal of the society, be presented to 
the author of the best Essay on the Ety- 
mology of the Gaelic Language ; its con- 
nection with other es, where it ori- 
ginally existed, and whence derived ; and 
that such Essay be delivered to one of the 
secretaries of the said society, on or before 
the first day of March 1822. 

4. That the sum of twenty guineas, and 
the medal of the society, be presented to 
the author of the best Essay on the An- 
cient History of the Kingdom of the Gaelic 
Scots, the extent of the Country, its Laws, 
Population, Poetry, and Learning ; and 
that such Essay be delivered to one of the 
secretaries of the said society, on or before 
the first day of March 1822. 

5. That the sum of twenty guineas, and 
the medal of the society, be presented to 
the author of the best Essay on the pecu- 
liar Character of the Ancient Gacl, with 
their Institutions, Civil, and Warlike Ha- 
bits; and that such Essay be delivered to 
one of the secretaries of the said society, on 
er before the first day ot March 1822. 

Mr Wright, surgeon-aurist to her late 
Majesty, Henrietta-street, Covent-Garden, 

as invented a new instrument, very port- 
able and convenient, for assisting hearing, 
and preventing the injury generally arising 
from the use of ear-trumpets. 

_ Combination of Metals.—-Mr Fox of 
Falmouth has made known some remark- 
able instanees of the force with which 
different metals combine. If about equal 
bulks of platinum and tin be heated’ to 
redness, in contact with each other, they 
will combine suddenly with great vehe- 
an and a very considerable extrication 
OL, v. 


of light and heat will continue for some 
time after their removal from the fire. ‘The 
experiment is easily made, by enveloping 
a little bit of tin jn platinum foil, and heat- 
ing it by a blow-pipe on charcoal ; . sort of 
explosion: takes place at the mom«nt they 
combine, and the alloy runs about, burning 
like ignited antimony. The same effects 
took place with platinum and antimony. 
This alloy, when highly heated for a length 
of time, became solid, and very malleable, 
and contained little else than platinum. 
Zinc also produced these phenomena in a 
very brilliant manner, exploding and burn. 
ing at the moment of combination. Mr 
Fox attributes the heat produced to the in- 
ferior capacity of the alloy, when compared 
with the metals ; but the effect appears prin- 
cipally to be the results of the strong affini- 
ties b ought into action in these experi- 
ment- 

France.—Preservation of Grain.—The 
following account of some experiments on 
the above important subject is extracted 
from a late French Journal. 

M. Busche, Director of the reserves of 
provision for the Capital, who has long de- 
voted his attention to the solution of these 

uestions, having examined and ascertained 
de real causes of the decay of grain, is of 
opinion, that corn, perfectly dry, if removed 
from all contact with the atmospheric air, 
inight be kept, for many years, in the most 


pertect state of preservation. This theory is . 


moreover supported by various examples of 
antiquity, the customs of different nations, 
and some accidental cases. M. Busche was 
induced to \ake into consideration the ideas 
of M. Bruyere, and he submitted them to 
the Council of Administration of the Bakers 
of Paris. As the object of M. Bruyere’s 
plans is to furnish additional security to the 
accumulation of stores for the supply of the 
capital, they were of course deemed worthy 
of the most serious attention. 

At the commencement of the present year, 
four pits were dug under the superintend- 
ence of M. Bruyeie, in a shady situation 
at the abattoir ot the Roule. The pits were 
dug in a sandy soil, and were all on a differ- 
ent plan. The first, which was in the form 
of a well, had a lining of rough stone-work 
in the inside, covered with a sheet of lead. 
The second was left without any kind of 
lining ; but in order to dispel all damp trom 
the ground, an active fire was kept up in 
the pit for some time before the grain was 
deposited in it. ‘The third, which was dug 
in a quadrangular form, was lined on the 
bottom and sides with brick walls; « 
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space being left between them sufficient to 
remove the inner one from all contact with 
the damp earth. The fourth was simply 
a cavity dug in the ground, large enough 
to receive a vase of freestone for containing 
the grain. 

The necessary preparations being com- 
plete, the Prefect of Police, the Prefect of 
the Seine, and several other gentlemen, ac- 
companied by M. Busche, proceeded to 
weigh and deposit the grain in the pits. 
This being done, the cavities were covered 
up to a level with the ground, each with a 
different substance. 

The motive for thus varying the mode of 
depositing the grain, is to ascertain which 
of the different methods may be most com- 
pletely successful. The success of either 
will present the solution of a most interest- 
ing problem on the subject of reserves. It 
will diminish the importance of constructing 
granaries, as well as the enormous expence 
and trouble of laying up stores ; and by 
affording security for the protection of su- 
perabundant crops against the variation of 
the atmosphere and seasons, we may per- 
haps be enabled to defy want. and to esta- 
blish an equilibrium between produce and 
consumption. 

Pyroligneous Acid.—Extract of a letter 
fron M_ G. C. at Paris to Professor Van 
Mons. A discovery of the greatest importance 
engages at this moment the attention of the 
scientific world. A M. Monge has disco- 
vered that the pyroligneous acid obtained 
from the distillation of wood has the pro- 
perty of preventing the decomposition and 
putrefaction of animal substances. It is 
sufficient to plunge meat for a few moments 
into this acid, even slightly empyreumatic, 
to preserve it as long as you please. Cut- 
lets, kidneys, liver. rabbits, which were 
thus prepared as far back as the month of 
July last, are now as fresh as if they had 
been just procured from the market. I 
have seen carcases washed three weeks ago 
with pyroligneous acid, in which there is 
as yet no gn of decomposition. Putrefac- 
tion not only stops, but it even retrogrades. 
Jakes exhaling Infection cease to do so as 
soon as you pour upon them the pyroligne- 
ous acid. You may judge how many im- 
portant applications may be made of this 
process. Navigation, medicine, unwhole- 
some manufactories, will derive incalculable 
advantages from it. This explains why 
meat merely dried in a stove docs not keep, 
while that which is smoaked becomes un- 
alterable. We have here an explanation of 
the theory of hams, of the beef of Ham- 
burgh, of smoked tongues, sausages, red 
herrings, of wood smoked to preserve it 

yr &e. &e. 

r Jorg, professor at Leipsic, has since 
made many successful sain of the 
same nature. He has entirely recovered 
several anatomical preparations from inci- 
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pient corruption by pouring this acid over 
them. With the oil which is produced 
from wood by distillation in the dry man. 
ner he has moistened pieces of flesh ulready 
advanced in decay; and, notwithstanding 
the heat of the weather, soon made then 
as dry and firm as flesh can be rendered, by 
being smoked in the smoking-room. jl 
traces of corruption vanish at once when 
the vinegar of wood, or the oil of wood, is 
applied to the meat witha brush. The 
professor has also begun to prepare mum- 
mies of animals, and has no doubt of suc. 
cess. He promises great advantages to 
anatomy, domestic economy, and even to 
medicine, from this discovery (for the re- 
medy seems very fit to be applied internal. 
ly and externally in many disorders,) and 
intends to publish the results of his further 
experiments. 

Crystal Mince in France.—Some time 

ago, it was announced, that a crystal mine 
had been discovered in France, near Vie, in 
Lorraine. ‘The examination, in conse- 
quence of some unexpected indications, 
which led to the discovery of this mine, 
(the only one of the kind ever known in 
France,) has been made by a company, with 
a licence for the purpose, obtained from the 
Director-General of Mines. Never was ex- 
perinent attended with more fortunate cir- 
cumstances. ‘The soil of this mine is as 
white as alabaster ; its crystals are purer 
and more brilliant than the specimens which 
have been procured from the mines of Po- 
land and Austria; its quality is perfect, 
and every thing indicates that its mass is 
enormous. ‘The Director-General of Mines 
having been informed, by the authors of 
this search, that the borer had already pe- 
netrated ten feetinto the pure crystal, has 
given orders to the engineer of the depart- 
ment of the Meurthe to repair to the spot, 
to draw up an authentic account of this im- 
portant discovery, and of such facts as my 
relate to it. 
Sweden.—According to certain research 
es just made in Sweden, on the different 
kinds of wood indigenous to the country, }t 
is ascertained that the birch reaches the far- 
thest north, growing beyond the 70th de- 
gree ; the pine reaches to the 69th ; the fir- 
tree to the 68th; the osier, willow, aspe”, 
and quince, to the 66th; the cherry and 
apple-tree to the 63d ; the oak to the 60th ; 
and the beech to the 57th; while the lime- 
tree, ash, elm, poplar, and walnut, are only 
to be found in Scania. ; 

Professor Hansteen, of Christiana, 10 
Norway, has, as he supposes, proved that 
the earth has four magnetic poles as Halley 
had conjectured. He has shewn me 
polar lights, where they first appear, »@V 
the of a be- 
tween 400 and 500 miles abeve the earth's 
surface ; and that there are four such lu- 
minous crosses, viz. two in the norther?, 
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and two in the southern hemisphere, 
whose middle points correspond with the 
four magnetic poles already mentioned. 
This situation of the luminous crosses, and 
the disturbance they occasion in the magne- 
tic needle, prove that the polar lights are 
magnetical phenomera, and that they are 
magnetical currents, which flow from one 
magnetic pole to that directly opposite. 
The opinion, namely, that the aurora bo. 
realis is magnetical, was long ago proposed 
by the late Professor Robison, of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and has since been 
supported by Ritter, Dalton, Jameson, and 
other philosophers. Professor Hanstcen is 
of opinion that the sun and moon, as well 
as the earth, possess magnetica] powers 
or magnetical axes; and that the different 
positions of these axes, in regard to the 
magnetic axes of the earth, occasion seve- 
ral magnetical phenomena enumerated by 
authors. 

Germany.—The university at Vienna 
contains 955 students ; tha: of Berlin 942; 
Leipsic 911; Prague 859 ; Gottingen 770 ; 
Tubingen 698 ; Landshut 640; Jena 634; 
Halle503 ; Breslaw 366; Heidelberg 363 ; 
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Giesen 241; Marburg 197; Rostock 180; 
Kiel 107; and Greifswald 55. 

Ttaly.—In the course of June the search 
of the Tiber began. The preparations for 
this grand undertaking are carrying on with 
the greatest activity. The excavations of 
Pompeii are continued with success. They 
have lately discovered several edifices, in 
the fine street which leads to the Temple 
of Isis, to that of Hercules, and to the 
Theatre. In a house, which doubtless be- 
longed to some man of science, there were 
found some surgical instruments of excel- 
lent workmanship, and some paintings re- 
presenting fruit and animals, which are 
worthy of admiration, for the extreme truth 
of the imitation. 

The mausoleums of the three last 
branches of the illustrious and unfortunate 
House of Stuart, that is, of James III. his 
son Prince Charles-Edward, and Cardinal 
York, have been opened in the Vatican 
at Rome, to the view of the public. 
All the curious admire these master pieces 
of the celebrated sculptor Canova, which 
contain an expression, and evince a taste, 
that are worthy of the age of Pericles. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


LONDON. 
Tur seventh Number of the Journal of 


New Voyages and Travels, to be publish. . 


ed on the 15th of September, will contain 
the Count de Forbin’s Travels in Egypt 
in 1818, illustrated by many curious en- 
gravings. 

An interesting work, by G. A. Robert- 
son, Esq. will shortly appear, entitled 
Gleanings in Africa, collected during a long 
residence in, and many trading voyages to, 
that country; particularly those parts 
which are situated between Cape Verd and 
the river Congo, a distance of two thousand 
miles, during the years 1799 to 1811. 

_ Mr John Scott, author of a Visit to Pa- 
ris, &c. has just returned from the Conti- 
nent, after an absence of upwards of two 


years, with abundant stores of information, - 


which he is Pp ring for publication, un- 
der the title of Italy in 1818 and 1819. 

A volume of Poems, Songs, and Sonnets, 
by John Clare, a Northamptonshire pea- 
sant, will appear in a few days. 

A political and commercial account of 
Venezuela, Trinidad, and some of the 
adjacent Islands, is printing, from the 
French of M. Lavaysse, with notes and il- 


lustrations. 
Mr R. Ackermann to publish 


Rhine, from Mayence to Coblentz and Co- 
logne, in six monthly parts: containing a 
complete history and picturesque descrip- 
tion of a portion of country so full of cu- 
rious and interesting circumstances, as well 
as so resplendent for its landscape, gran- 
deur, and beauty. 

Shortly will be published, in one vo- 
lume octavo, Letters from Buenos Ayres 
and Chili; with an original history of the 
latter country ; illustrated with engravings ; 
by the author of Letters from Paraguay. 

In a few days will be published, Moral 
Sketches of prevailing Opinions and Man- 
ners, Foreign and Domestic, with Reflec- 
tions on Prayer; by Hannah More. 

Mr J. N. Brewer is preparing a Histo- 
rical and Descriptive Account of the most 
interesting objects of ‘Topography in Ire- 
land, to accompany the Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales; and a similar work, to 
be entitled the Beauties of Scotland, is also 
announced. 

The Rev. Mark Wilks is ap ome for 
publication, some Account of the present 
State of France, and of the late Persecu- 
tions in the South. 

Mr James Ilbery is collecting materials, 
with a view to publish a History of Wal- 
tham Abbey, Essex, from the earliest pe- 


an historical and characteristic Tout of the riod to the present time; with Biographi- 
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cal Notices of the various eminent charac- 
ters either born there, or that have held 
high appointments in the Abbey. 

A Series of Portraits of the British Poets, 
from Chaucer to Cowper, copied from the 
most authentic originals, and engraved in 
the line manner by Englehart, Warren, 
Wedgwood, &c. and in size and selection 
peculiarly adapted to the illustration of Mr 
Campbell’s Specimens of British Poets, 
has been undertaken, and will be com- 
pleted in about twenty-five parts, each 
part containing six portraits. 

Mr John Preston, comptroller of the cus- 
toms at Great Yarmouth, is preparing for 

ress, in royal octavo, a work entitled A 
icture of Yarmouth, with numerous en- 
gravings. 

An elementary work of peculiar interest, 
on the Construction of the Machines adopt- 
ed in the Arts and Manufactures, from the 
French of M. Betancourt, is in preparation. 

Shortly will be published, in three vo- 
lumes, Geraldine, or Modes of Faith and 
Practice; a Tale. By a Lady. 

The Literary and Ecclesiastical History 
of Galloway, from the earliest records to 
the present time ; with an appendix, con- 
taining copious notices relative to the an- 
cient political state of that district, is in 
preparation. By T. Murray, preache: of 
the Gospel. 

Isabel of the Isles, or the Carr of Uah 
Viarnag, a metrical romance of the fif- 
teenth century, is about to be published. 
By Mr John Carter Hay Allen. 

The Rev. George Croly, A. M. author 
of the poem entitled Paris, is preparing for 
the press, Specimens of the Living British 
Poets, with biographical notices and criti- 
cal remarks. 

The Military Strength of Great Britain ; 
containing a description of the Institutions, 
Establishments, and most remarkable Mi- 
li Works in the British Empire, in 
1 vol. 4to, with Lo plates large atlas paper ; 
by Charles Dupin, Member of the Institute 
France, will speedily appear. 


EDINBURGH. 


Form of Process before the Jury Court. : 


By John Russell, Esq. C. 8. one of the 
Clerks of the Jury Court. Second Edition. 
Containing the alterations on the former 
procedure, and the new regulations, in con- 
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Edinburgh Annual Register for 1816. 
Vol. [X. 

Edinbu Gazetteer, or. Geographi 
Dictionary. Vol. II. 

Ivanhoe, a romance, in 3 vols. post 
printed by Ballantyne. 

Supplement to the Fourth and Fifth Edi- 
tions of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol, 
IV. Part I. 

The Reverend Dr Neilson (author of the 
Greek Lxercises) has in the press an im- 
proved edition of Moore’s Greek Grammar. 
He has condensed the original work by 
omitting many superfluous examples ; by 
printing the parts which are not necessary 
to be committed to memory in a smaller 
character, and by rendering the table of 
verbs more compact. He has given a short 
view of the irregularly formed verbs, inde- 
clinable parts of speech, peculiar rules of 
syntax, prosody, accents, and dialects in 
Latin, and very copious notes throughoutthe 
work in English. The whole will form a 
volume not larger than the common edi- 
tions of Moore, which contain the additions 
that have been made to it by other Editors. 

An edition of the collected works of Dr 
John Moore, with Memoirs of his Life, by 
Dr John Anderson, is printing in octavo. 

A Topographical Account of Ayrshire : 
together with a genealogical history of the 
principal families in that county. In three 
parts. Part First will contain the district 
of Cuninghame. Part Second the district 
of Kyle. Part Third the district of Carrick. 
By George Robertson, author of the Mid- 
Lothian Survey ; Survey of Kincardine- 
shire ; Editor and Continuator of Crawford's 
History of Renfrewshire, &. &c. The 
Work will be published at three different 
periods, Part First, containing the district 
of Cuninghame, is now in great forward- 
ness, forming one large volume 8vo, print- 
ed on a fine wove demy paper, with a new 
and correct map, and embellished with 
about a dozen vignette views of the most 
interesting ancient edifices. Each volume 
price lis. in boards; or a few copies on 
fine wove royal paper, with f impres- 
sions of the map, L.1, 2s. fid. 

Mr Wishart will publish, in the course’of 
next month, a second edition of his Trans- 
lation of Scarpa on Aneurism, with addi- 
tional cases, and a Memoir on the Ligature 
of the Arteries of the Extremities, by the 


sequence of the late Act of Parliament. author. 
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ASTRONOMY. LAW. 


A new and complete Dictionary of As- 
trology, whereit every technical term is 
minutely and correctly explained ; by Jas. 
Wilson. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Authentic Memoirs, Biographical, Cri- 
tical, and Literary, of the most eminent 
Physicians and Surgeons of the British 
Empire. 8vo. 16s. 

Memoires et Correspondance de Madame 
d’Rpinay. 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Franklin’s Memoirs: the third or con- 
cluding volume in 4to, illustrated with 
plates; by Wm. Temple Franklin. 

Caulfield’s Remarkable Persons. Royal 
8vo. L.1, 16s. Royal 4to, L.3, 3s. Proofs 
on India paper, L.4, 4s. 

Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince 
of Canino. 2 vols. 8vo, with a fine por- 
trait. 18s. 

The Life of James the Second, King of 
England, &c.; by the Rev. J. S. Clarke. 
2 vols. 4to. L.6, 6s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The Theory and Practice of Gas-light- 
ing; by T. S. Peckston, illustrated with 
numerous engravings. 21s. 

An Essay on Chemical Analysis ; by J. 
G. Children. 8vo. 16s. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

A Conchological Dictionary of the Bri- 
tish Islands ; by Dr Turton ; with 100 spe- 
cimens, 9s. plain, 14s. coloured. 

DRAMA. 

Ladies at Home; or, Gentlemen, we can 
do without you. Is. 6d. 

The Siege of Carthage ; a new historical 
tragedy : to which is affixed, an interest- 
ing prelude, connected with the Theatres 
Royal, London; ‘by Williara Fitzgerald, 
jun. 4s, 

EDUCATION. 


Letters on French History; by J. Big-. 


land. 12mo. 6s. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics. 
Nos. V. VL | 

Letters from a Father to his Son; 
the Rev. White. 6s. 64. 

An Italian Grammar; by M. Guazza- 
toni. 10s. Gd. 

GEOLOGY. 

A Geological Map of the Great Mining 
District of Cornwall, between Cawborne 
and Chasewater 3 by Richard Thomas. 
L.l, 12s. 

HORTICULTURE. 
Re Succulent Plants; by H. Haworth. 


The Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London. Part III. of Vol. III. 
with engravings, 4to. 16s 

HISTORY. 

New Researches on Ancient History, 

sacred and profane; by Count Volney. 


2 vols. vo, with a portrait of the author, 


An Essay upon Marine Evidence in the 
Courts of Law and Equity: with a glos- 
sary of sea-terms; by I. M. Van Heythuy- 
sen. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Justice Law for the last Five Years; 
by W. Dickenson. 8vo. L.1, 5s. 

Observations on Penal Jurisprudence, 
and the Reformation of Criminals ; by W. 
Roscoe. 8vo. 9s. 

The Trial of John Kinnear, Lewis Le- 
vy, and Moseley Woolf, indicted with 
John Meyer and others for a conspiracy ; 
by Mr Fraser. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The several points of Sessions Law, al- 
phabetically arranged, contained in Burn, 
and the other authorities ; by the Rev. S. 
Clapham. 2 vols. 8vo. L.1, 8s. 


MEDICINE. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations 
on Diseases of the Joints; by C. B. Bro- 
die. 8vo. with plates, 16s. 

Observations on the Symptoms and 
Treatment of the Diseased Spine, previous 
to the period of Incurvation: with some 
remarks on the consequent palsy ; by Tho- 
mas Copland. fis. 

A Treatise on the most approved Modes 
of Restoring Vision by the Formation of 
Artificial Pupils ; by Sir William Adams, 
illustrated with coloured engravings. 8vo. 

Reports on the Diseases of London, and 
the State of the Weather from 1804 to’ 
1816; by T. Bateman. 8yo. 9s. 

Clinical and Pathological Reports; by S. 
Black. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Inquiry into Dr Gall’s system concern- 
ing Innate Dispositions, the Physiology of 
the Brain, Materialism, &c.; by J. P. Tup- 
per. 8vo. 6s, 6d. 

MISCELLANTES. 

A Complete Set of Tables of Foreign 
Exchanges ; by W. Tate. Royal 8vo. L.2. 

An Account of the Colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope; with a view to the infor 


_ mation of Emigrants. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MUSIC. 

A General History of Music: compris- 
ing the lives of eminent composers and mu- 
sical writers; by Thos. Busby, Mus. Doc. 
2 vols. 8vo. L.1, 10s. 

. NOVELS. | 

Eveleen Mountjoy, or Views of Life ; 
by Mrs Robert Moore. 4 vols. 12mo. 
L.1, 4s. 

The Hermit in London. 3 vols. 12mo. 


18. 


Cesario Rosalba, or the Oath of Ven- 
; by Ann of Swansea. 5 vols. 12mo 
1, 7s. Gd. 
The Castle of Villa Flora; a P 
tale ; from a manuscript found by an Offi- 
cer. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 
The Black Convent, or a Tale of Feudal 
Times. 2-vols. \2mo. 11s. 
The Authoress, 8vo. 
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The Black Robber; by E. Ball. 3 vols. 
i2mo. 16s. 6d. 
POETRY. 
Parga, with illustrative notes. 8vo. 
ds. 6d. 
Odin ; by the Right Hon. Sir W. Drum- 
mond. 18s. 
Bonaparte; an epistle in metre from St 
Helena ; with others. 5s. 6d. 
POLITICS. 
Political Essays, with sketches of public 
characters; by W. Hazlitt. 14s. 
Parliamentary History of England. Vol. 
XXXV. L.1, Ils. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Inquiry into the consequences of the 
present depreciated Value of Human La- 
bour, &e. &e. in Letters to F. ‘TI. Buxton, 


. Esq. 9s 


THEOLOGY. 

Fifty-six Sermons, preached on several 
eccasions: to which are added two tracts ; 
by John Rogers. L.1, Is. 

An Apocryphal Book of a very early 
date, supposed to have been lost, called 
** the Ascension of Isaiah,” in Ethiopic, 
with a Latin and English translation ; by 
Rich. Laurence. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Attempt toward an improved Trans- 
lation of the Proverbs of Solomon, from 
the Original Hebrew; by the Rev. George 
Holden. 8vo. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Walks through Ireland in 1816, 1817, 
and 1618; by J. B. Trotter. 8vo 14s, 

Gleanings and Remarks collected dure 
ing many months’ residence at Buenos 
Ayres, and within the Upper Country ; by 
Major Alex. Gillespie, R.M. 8vo. with 
maps, 10s. 

- Sketch of a Tour in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 8vo. 9s. Gd. 

Walks through Kent, with twenty views, 
by Mr Deeble, and a map. Foolscap 8vo. 
10s, Gd. 

Beauties of Cambria. Part I. oblong fo- 
lio, 10s. 6d. 

Historical Sketch of the Island of Ma- 
deira. 4s. 

Excursions through Ireland, No. I.; by 
T. Cromwell. Ilustrated by 600 engrav- 
ings. 12mo. 2s. Gd. 8vo. 4s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Senegal; by 
J. B. H. Savigny and A. Correard. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Travels through France in 1817 ; by the 
Duke d’Angouleme. 8vo. 8s. 

Vol. I. of the Series of New Voyages 
and Travels is just completed, at 19s. bds. 
and 20s. half-bound. 


EDINBURGH. 
Statements ing the Affairs of the 
as at Martinmas 18138. 


A Vindication of the Literary Classes in 
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[Sept. 

the University of Edinburgh, against the 

Aspersions of Peter Morris, M. D. By J 

eee to the Reverend Dr J. s. 
vo. Zs. 

Thoughts on the Act rendering perma- 
nent the Court for Trial by Jury in Civil 
Cases in Scotland, 8vo. 2s. 

Bibliotheca Britannica ; or a General In. 
dex to the Literature of Great Britain and 
Ireland, ancient and modern ; including 
such foreign works as have been translated 
into English, or printed in the British do- 
minions ; as also, a copious selection from 
the writings of the most distinguished au- 
thors of all ages and nations. By Robert 
Watt, M. D. Vol. I. Part II. 

The Duty, Excellency, and Pleasantness, 
of Brotherly Unity, in three Sermons. By 
John Jamieson, D. D. 8yo. 2s. 

Guide to the City and County of Perth. 
No. 1, with six engravings. 2s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
exhibiting a view of the progress of disco- 
very in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Natural History, Practical Mechanics, Geo- 
graphy, Statistics, and the Fine and Useful 
Arts. No II. (To be continued quarterly.) 
Handsomely printed in octavo, with Engra- 
vings. Js. Od. sewed. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, exhibiting a Concise View of the 
latest and most important Discoveries in 
Medicine. Surgery, and Pharmacy. No. 
LXI. being the Fourth Number of a New 
Series. (Published quarterly.) 4s. 

Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the Highways of 
the Kingdom ; together with the Minutes 
of Evidence taken before them. 4s. 

Catalogue of Books and Tracts, many of 
them Curious and Rare, a Cabinet of An- 
cient Coins, a Collection of Drawings and 
Engravings, on sale, by D. Morrison jun. 
and Co. Perth. 

Spicilegium Flora Phen ice Scotiw, 
being a selection of Scottish Plants with 
Conspicuous Flowers, chiefly from among 
the tribes most difficult of investigation, 
and the species interesting on account of 
their properties, or curious owing to their 
rarity, to peculiarities in structure, or unex- 
pected affinities. By J. Stewart, Member 
of the Wernerian Natural History Socie- 
ty, &e. Ac. 

Lately published, price 7s., Recension 
Second of Series I. No. 1. of Hortus Crypto- 
gamicus Edinensis. The first number con- 
tains several species marked in the best Bri- 
tish works as Rare.” Series II. No. 
of the same work will be published in Sep- 
tember. This series will contain Ferns, 
the larger submersed In the first 
number will be introd one of the more 
curious species of Fern, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, which was not 
known to exist within a considerable dis- 
tanee of that City till July last. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

GERMANY.—Arrests of persons whose 
opinions are hostile to the general system of 
government in Germany still coniinue. Dr 
Folerius, the editor of the Elberfield Ga- 
zette, lately arrested, has been conducted 
to Berlin under a strong escort; and, on 
the 24th August, nine individuals were ar- 
rested in the city of Frankfort. It is af- 
firmed in an article in the Nuremberg pa- 
per, that ** the Royal Aulic Tribunal at 
Berlin is stated to have protested, in a re- 
monstrance to the Ministry of Justice, a- 
yainst the extraordinary arrests, and other 
measures of police, by which several per- 
sons, who by law are in the jurisdiction of 
the Aulic Tribunal, have been withdrawn 
from the cagnisance of their natural judges.”” 
Petitions have been presented to the King 
ot Prussia from almost all the principal 
towns in the Rhenish provinces, claiming 
the perfurmance of his promise to grant 
them a representative constitution, and 
stating, that they were much less heavily 
taxed by the French. 

The Grand Duke of Baden has revoked, 
as inconsistent with the spirit of the age, a 
decree of the 18th of October 1810, which 
reduced the number of political journals 
for the whole duchy to one only. The 
Grand Duke now permits a political jour- 
nal to be published, subject, however, to a 
censorship, in each of the towns of Carls- 
tuhe, Manheim, Friburg, and Constance. 

In Hamburgh, and several other towns 
on the Continent, a spirit of hatred and 
jealousy has been fostered against the Jews, 
which has of late broke out into acts of vio- 
lence and outrage against this persecuced 
people. On the evening of the 20th Au- 
gust, being the eve of the Jewish sabbath, 
an attack was made upon them in Ham- 
burgh, and they were driven by blows out 
of the Ladies’ Walk, the chief promenade 
in the city, and out of all the coffeehouses 
adjoining. Notwithstanding the interfe- 
rence of the police, the riot continued from 
nine o'clock till midnight. As an apology 
for this disgraceful conduct of the Christ- 
lans, it is stated, that the arrogance of the 
Jews had exposed them to some unreason- 
able harshness, which being resented, open 
_ Violence was the consequence, but that the 
strictest measures are taken to prevent a re- 
currence of such disorders. 

SICILY.—The system of military con- 
scription has been recently introduced into 
this country, and accounts from thence 
State that this measure has induced so many 
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of the young men to enter into the matri- 


monial state, in order to exemption from iy, by 
the ballot, that the Archbishop of Palermo, wy 
since the determination to recruit the army | y 


by this system was made known, has is- 
sued no less than 15,000 marriage licences. 

Spain.—It appears by letters of the 22d 
August trom Madrid, that the King on th ie 
that day announced his determination not ‘ 
to ratity the treaty for the cession of the * 
Floridas to America. General O'Donnel, 
notwithstanding the services he rendered 
his capricious master in putting down the 
mutiny of the troops at Cadiz, has been 
deprived of the command of the expedition 
to the colonies, and Generals Saarsfield and 
Cruz-Murgeon, who had previously re- 
ceived marks of the royal favour, have also 
been deprived of their commands. 

The revolutionary spirit and movements 
in Spain assume daily a more alarming ap- 
pearance to the civil and religious tyrants Tay 
of that country. The fate of Porlier and os 7 
Lacy might seem to point to an equally 
fruitless and fatal termination of the pre- ; 
sent attempts on the part of the Spanish . ae 
chiefs to strip themselves of that miserable 
garment which is as ragged as it is cum- 
bersome, and fetters their every movement, 
while it cannot shelter them from the 
storm. But the circumstances of Spain are 
materially changed, since the failure of 
those patriotic men, and that change is de- 
cidedly to the prejudice of the existing go- 
vernment.. The colonies are more nearly 
emancipated, and the treasury is more ex- 
hausted by its vain efforts to retain them in 
subjection ; the only army on which the 
King relied has just revolted ; the smug- 
giers and guerillas are multiplied; the 
wounds inflicted by his capricious tyranny 
have had more time to fester ; and the ha- 


ty, 


» 


rassing complaints of foreign states, with 
the weak and oscillating domestic adminis- oe 
tration, have more disgusted and exaspe- ae 
rated the nation. 
AFRICA. i 


oF Goop Hore.—Accounts te 
the middle of May stated, that the Caffres 
had been completely discomfited in every 
situation; but letters so late as the 10th 
June bring intelligence, that, in the inter. Ph 
val between these dates, they had been a- spe 
gain collecting their scattered torces. The - 
governor had received dispatches trom the 
corn districts, giving the unfavourable in- 
formation* The chief torces ot the savages 
were concentrated on that bank of the river 
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which is opposite to Graham's Town, and 
both in number and boldness they were 
extremely formidable. It fortunately hap- 
pened that 500 troops shortly before these 
details arrived had been landed at Cape 
‘Town, and they were immediately sent off 
to reinforce the military in the interior. 
This renewed incursion was wholly unex- 
pected, but it had been ascertained that the 
Caffres had been instigated to further hosti- 
lities by a nuimber of deserters from the 
British forces, who had directed their ope- 
rations against Graham's Town. Hence 
the able manner in which they were carried 
on is in some degree accounted tor. The 
principal deserter, who had been of most 
assistance to the cnemy, was named Patrick 
Moore, who seems to be high in authority 
among the Caffres. Unfortunately there 


Was sO great a scarcity, not only of grain, , 


but of all kinds of provisions, that the ,o- 
vernor had thought it prudent to restrict 
all the inhabitants, as well as the troops, to 
certain short allowances, unti] the arrival 
of supplies from England. 

AMERICA. 

The Patriot cause in South America ap- 
pears uncquivocally to prosper. A dis- 
patch received by the envoy of the South 
American republic in London, states, that 
Bolivar had entered New Granada, and 
that Morillo could not in any way obstruct 
his march into that country. He was every 
where joyfully received by the inhabitants. 

In May last, a Spanish division of 1500 
men was detached by Morillo, for the pur- 

> of making a dash on Angostura, and, 
in the event of a successful conp de main, 
to burn and destroy the town. (This was 
Morillo’s plan at the commencement of the 
campaign ; but it will be remembered he 
was arrested in his progress, when midway, 
by the difficulties he had to encounter, and 
the activity of General Paez. Considering 
the town, after General Bolivar’s depar- 
ture, bare of troops, he pushed on a light 
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CSepr. 
column, notwithstanding the season was 
unpropitious ) General Marino and Cede. 
no covered the capital with 1300 men, 
These two bodies came in contact at ( an. 
teura, near San Diego, on the 12th of June. 
The Royalists were picked men, and at 
first the Independents lost ground. Gene. 
rail Marino seized a colour, placed himself 
at the head of his ranks, and ordered the 
charge to be made with fixed bayonets. 4. 
nimated by his example, and teeling the 
desperate situation in which they were 
placed, his men pushed on with firmness 
and alacrity, and in a short time the Span- 
ish column was broken. The carnage that 
ensued was horrid; Marino was long un- 
abie to stop his men, so exasperated were 
they at the information they had received 


at the Spaniards’ plans from deserters, | 


General Marino says in his dispatch. 
‘* More than a thousand dead bodies, the 
whole of their ammunjtion, horses, cattle, 
baggage, colours, papers, &c. have fallen 
into our hands.” ‘The Patriots suffired 
severely, having lost 400 men. 

British AMERICA.— Another Fire at 
St John’s, Newsoundlund.—W e have to re- 
cord another most distressing and calami- 
tous fire, which broke out in St Jolin’s, 
Newtoundland, between one and two 0 clock 
in the morning of the 1th July last, and, 
trom the inflammable nature ot the houses, 
and more patticularly of their roots, it 
spread with such rapidity, that, in the short 
space of three hours, 170 families were 
burnt out, besides an immense quantity of 
produce consumed in verious stores and 
warehouses. The loss of property bad not 
been correctly when the ac- 
counts came away, but it was estimated at 
L.. 150,000. ‘There is no certainty how the 
fire originated, but there being an ash heap 
against the back of the house, it is yeneral- 
ly thought that some hot ashes had been 
carelessly thrown against the dry clap- 
boards, which catching fire has occasioned 
the mischiet. 


BRITISH CHRONICLE, 


AUGUST. 

THUNDER STORMs.—lIn the beginnin 
of this month, thunder storms prevaile 
over the thiee kingdoms, which were in va- 
ious parts procuctive of considerable da- 
mage ; but, ¢xcept in one case in Ireland, 
Were hot attended with loss of human lite. 
‘The sufferer in this case was Arthur Gal- 
braith, Esq. of Lissnally near Omagh. 
This gentleman, it appeared, had a remark- 


able dread of thunder, and when the storin 
came on he was sitting in his own house, 
and immediately betuok himself toa Bible. 
The servant came in to lay the cloth for 
dinner, and he instantly dismissed him, 
charging him to take the knives and forks 
out of the room, and intreated every pet- 
son in the house would go to their devo- 
tion, until (as he emphatically said) this 
awtul visitation passed. He was sitting 0” 
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sofa, at a small table, his lady opposite 
to him ; his two daughters and their gover- 
ness at their work, when he got up, after 
reading for some time; and unfortunately 
sat down in a corner, and leaned his head 
back against the wall—he had not been 
there two n.inutes until he was struck dead 
instantaneously. Mrs Galbraith was thrown 
on the floor, where she lay quite insensi- 
hle—one of the children’s faces scorched, 
the other burnt in the neck, as if three bars 
of red hot iron had been laid on the place 
—_the window-curtains burnt to cinders, 
and scattered ail over the room—the mar- 
ble chimney-pieces in three rooms shatter- 
ed ina thousand pieces—the locks twisted 
off the doors, and seven hundred panes of 
glass broke—a dog in the kitchen killed, 
and every being in the house (except the 
governess) either less or more injured. 

10. Imitation Tea.—At page 74 of this 
volume is recorded the seizure of an 
immense quantity of this spurious mixture 
in Edinburgh ; and the case this day came 
before the Justice of Peace Court here. 
Samples of the tea were produced in Court, 
which proved it to be composed chiefly of 
sloe and ash leaves. The cellar in which 
it was found was rented by the defendant, 
Archibald Fraser, who alleged that he had 
taken it for an English rider, but whose 
name he did not know. It further appear- 
ed, that the boxes came from a house in 
London, (which was named,) addressed to a 
fictitious person, and that the freight was 
paid in London.—On their arrival at Leith, 
they were conveyed to a cellar in the Cow- 
gate, from whence the defendant removed 
them himself to the cellar rented by him in 
Byres’s Close, where the seizure was made. 
The Court convicted the defendant, whose 
conduct they reprobated in the strongest 
terms, and decreed that he should forthwith 
pay a mitigated penalty of L. 50 Sterling, or 
be committed to Bridewell for six months. 
The adulterated tea was ordered to be de- 
stroyed. 

17. New Church at Alloa.—This day 
the vane and ornaments were placed upon 
the pinnacle of the steeple lately built at 
the new parish church of This 
‘pire is from a design of James Gillespie, 
K'sq. architect, and is of Gothic architecture, 
octagonal, with enrichments of croket work 
up each angle, surmounted with foliage. 
The whole height is 202 feet. The iron 
work which supports the vane serves as a 
thunder rod, and is finished with a silver 
point, which was fixed at the summit by 
Mr Bald, civil engineer, in presence of 
Messrs John Miller, John Smith, and 
Alexander Bald, junior, a quorum of thé 
committee who took charge of the building 
of the spire. Pinnacles have yet to be ad- 
ded on each corner of the square tower, and 
when completed, with an ornamented bal- 
cony, will give the whole a very striking 

VOL. 


effect, and be a great ornament to the dis- 
trict. This epire is built by the subscrip- 
tions of individuals, natives of the parish of 
Alloa. 

19. Evxecution.—Yesterday morning 
James Whiteford, convicted of the crimes 
of hamesucken and robbery, in the toll- 
house of Hopetoun wood, Linlithgowshire, 
on the 27th March last, was executed on a 
gibbet erected at the head of Libberton’s 
Wynd, pursuant to a sentence of the 
High Court of Justiciary. When part of 
the fifth hymn had been sung, and an im- 
pressive prayer delivered by Principal Baird, 
the criminal took his station on the drop, 
which is now on a level with the scaffold, 
and, within a few minutes of nine o'clock, 
was launched into eternity. His struggles, 
which were considerable, were of short dura- 
tion; and the body was cut down about 
half after nine. He was decently dressed, 
and behaved in a manner becoming his aw- 
ful situation. The crowd assembled was 
not very numerous. 

20. Bullion.—The price of gold was quo- 
ted to-day at L.3, 17s. 104d. the ounce, 
being the exact mint price. A few days 
previous it had been still lower, but the 
Directors of the Bank having now expres- 
sed their determination to take any gold 
that might be brought to them at the above- 
named quotation, the market became sta- 
tionary there. The quantity of bullion in 
the country is supposed to be by no means 
large; but as exchanges still rise and a 
medium for its sale is now opened, a large 
importation may be expected. 

23. Reprievee—The sentence of death 
passed upon Peter Bowers, for killing a 
man with an axe near Haddington, has 
been commuted to transportation for life. 
The behaviour of Bowers since his condem- 
nation has been marked by the greatest pa- 
tience and mildness. He was confined in 
the same cell with Whiteford, who was ex- 
ecuted on Wednesday last, and his conver- 
sation seemed to have a considerable effect 
on the latter in reconciling him to his fate. 

The Edinburgh New Year Riot.—On 
Saturday the 14th inst. at the Durham as- 
sizes; John King and William Charlton 
were tried and convicted of the murder of 
James Hamilton, a watchman at Newbottle 
colliery. King was executed on Monday, 
but Charlton was respited in consequence 
of a confession of King’s that he was igno- 
rant of the murder. ‘The following extra~- 
ordinary facts have appeared regarding 
Charlton :—** It will be recollected, that 
in the winter of 1811-1812, a most atroci- 
ous plan was organized in Edinburgh for 
knocking down and plundering every per- 
son that might be found in the streets on 

New Year’s night, a time of anreserved 
confidence and Tela in the Scottish me- 
tropolis. Numbers were severely burt and 
robbed ; one watchman was murdered, 
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Three very young men were executed as 
active agents in this outrage. It appeared 
in the course of the trial that the whole had 
been arranged and conducted by a T. John- 
ston, who had esca to America. When 
Charlton came to Newcastle last spring, he 
was recognized 7 a prostitute, who had 
been in Edinburgh in 1812, and addressed 
as Johnston. He contrived to impose si- 
lence upon her at that time, and would ne- 
ver see her again. In consequence of this 
reaching the ears of the police, they made 
application to the officers in Edinburgh for 
a description of Johnston's person. The 
description sent suited Chariton exactly. 
Some parts of it were striking, and almost 
decisive. Johnston had ascar over his left 
eye; Charlton has the same.—Johnsten 
had a particular mark on his leg ; Charlton 
has that mark. Such then is the fatuitous 
and ruinous career of guilt.” 

30. Kinghorn Ferry.—The subject of a 
steam vessel at the Leith and Kinghorn 
ferry has lately undergone a discussion at 
a meeting of the trustees, and there is rea- 
son to believe that such an establishment 
may be carried into effect during the pre- 
sent scason. 

Execution of Ralph Woodness.—This un- 
happy young man, sentenced to be hanged 
for robbery, was on themerningof the 27th 
removed from Edinburgh jail, and escorted 
to Linlithgow, where he was executed be- 
tween two and four o'clock in the afternoon, 
according to his sentence. It was not till 
the near approach of the day of execution 
that Woodness was found to reflect on his 
awful situation; but on the fatal day his 
obduracy and reselution forsook him, and 
human nature could no longer support him 
on viewing the apparatus of death—his bo- 
dily frame sunk under his feelings—he ex- 
pressed himself with contrition—joined with 
unaffected tervency in the devotional exer- 
cises-—uttered a short prayer when at last 
left to himself, and finally shook hands with 
the executioner, as a token of forgiveness 
to all. By his own desire he was accom- 
panied by the Rev. Mr Porteous from 
Edinburgh ; and supported by him and 
another clergyman to the scaffold, who did 
not lvave him till the executioner had com- 
pleted the necessary preparations. 

Reform Meeting at Manchester —On 
the 16th inst. according to public adver- 
tisement, a meeting of Reformers, under 
the guidance ef the notorious Hunt, was held 
at Manchester; at which large bodies of 
starving and discontented workmen from 
the surrounding districts attended. These 
approached the place in regular bands to 
the sound of music, and carrying colours 
inscribed with mottos expressive of their 
political feelings and determinations. The 
whole number assembled has been estima- 
ted to amount to 80,000. Mr Hunt was 
called to the chair, and proceeded to ha- 


CSept. 
rangue the multitude. In the mean. 
while, some individuals of Manchester had 
waited on the magistrates, and made 
oath of their opinions of the dangerous 
character, and their fears of the result, of 
such an assemblage. Upon these represen. 
tations, the magistrates determined to dis. 
perse the meeting by force ; for which pur- 
pose, in addition to the civil power already 
in requisition, they sent a body of Yeoman- 
ry cavalry; who appeared in front of the 
hustings just as Hunt had commenced his 
speech. The orator affected to feel no a. 
larm, and called on the crowd to give the 
cavalry three cheers. This was according- 
ly done; when in amoment the yeoman- 
ry charged through the compact body, cut- 
ting down, overthrowing, and trampling 
on all that opposed their progress to the 
hustings. ‘Hunt and a few others were ta- 
ken prisoners, conveyed before the magis- 
trates, and after examination remanded on 
a charge of high treason. This charge, 
however, after communicating with yo- 
vernment, was abandoned, and the prison. 
ers were committed finally for trial, char- 
ged with conspiring to alter by force the 
laws of the country. In the charge made 
by the yeomanry upon the people, between 
two and three hundred individuals were 
hurt, about one half of them with sabre 
wounds, and the other half with bruises by 
being trampled on or overturned in the 
confusion. Several were killed, one of them 
a constable on duty in the crowd ; and one 
or two have since died of their wounds. 
The magistrates of Manchester are by ma- 
ny unsparingly blamed for rashly disper- 
sing the multitude by a military force. 
But their conduct, as well as that of the mi- 
litary, in the circumstances of the case, 
has been approved of by ministers; and 
a letter of thanks has been sent to these 
twe bodies, signed by Lord Sidmouth in the 
name of the Prince Regent. 

Meeting at Smithfield —On the 25th, 
another mecting was held at Smithfield, 
contrary to the advice of Major Cartwright, 
at which the apothecary, called Dr Wat- 
son, took the chair. ‘The attendance at 
this meeting bore no comparison in num- 
bers to that at the last, and nothing mark- 
ed the assembly or the orators but extreme 
lowness and dulness. The conduct of the 
Lord Mayor on this occasion was correct 
and commendable: he took every precau- 
tion to prevent dangerous consequences re- 
sulting from the meeting; and, as no tu- 
multuous disposition was manifested on 
the part of the populace, they were suffer- 
ed quietly to hear the tedious harangues of 
their orators, and peaceably to retire to 
their respective homes. 

Meeting at Glasgow.—A meetin» of 
operative weavers and others took place at 
Glasgow on the 26th. The orators on this 
occasion imputed all their distresses to the 
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want of annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage. But what chiefly distinguished 
this meeting from every one previously 
held in Scotland, was the undisguised con- 
tempt for religion which pervaded all their 
speeches. [t was asserted, that the clergy 
gulled every government, and that it was 
their infamous combination with the land- 
ed proprietors which had cheated the poor 
out of their rights. All those who attend- 
ed church were denounced as hypocrites, 
because they went to hear clergymen de- 
scant on charity, morality, and virtues 
which they well knew the preachers them- 
selves never practised. Bible societies came 
in for their share of abuse, and much con- 
tempt was expressed for their patrons, who, 
it was alleged, contributed cheerfully to 
every fantastic proposal, if it was only sup- 
posed to be religious, while they withheld 
their assistance from actual objects of cha- 
rity at their own door, and who received, 
with open arms, every adventurer with a 
begging scheme, while they neglected mo- 
dest merit in their poor neighbours. Plays, 
concerts, balls, and all kinds of amuse- 
ment, were advertised for the benefit of 
Missionary Societies; and one speaker, 
following out these views, declared, that he 
should not be in the least. surprised to see 
the Sultan Katte Ghery standing at the 
end of the old bridge on the Glasgow fair 
week, with a rowley powley, the profits of 
which were to be appropriated to the diffu- 
sion of the gospel in foreign parts. Saving 
banks, wittily pronounced shaving banks, 
were next the topic of ridicule, and the 
proceedings at Manchester were declared 
to have no parallel except the massacre at 
Glencoe. The meeting concluded with a 
re-olution relative to the establishment of 
an independent newspaper ; till the accom- 
plishment of which most desirable event, 
it was resolved to support Wooter’s Black 
Dwarf, the Manchester Observer, the 
Matesman, and the Belfast Irishman. Af- 
ter this they quietly dispersed. The num- 
ber of persons present at this meeting, 
many of them evidently spectators from cu- 
nosity, did net exceed 2000. 
SEPTEMBER. 

Hunt has endeav -ured to turn the tables 
against his prosecutors at Manchester. At 
the Lancaster assizes, which commenced 
on the Ist instant, he preferred bil.s of in- 
dictment against several individuals of the 
Manchester cavalry, for maliciously cutting 
and wounding, &c., and against the per- 
sons who made oath before the magistrates 
concerning the nature of the meeting, 
charging them with wilful and corrupt per- 
jury. The Grand Jury have thrown out 
all these bills, except one against Rich- 
ard*Owen, a pawnbroker in Manchester, 
for wilful and corrupt perjury. The 
Grand Jury, at the same time, found true 


bills against Hunt and his associates for 
conspiracy. ‘These characters are at liber- 
ty on bail, and have all traversed the in- 
dictments until next assizes. 

Meeting at Westminster —On the 2d 
instant, a meeting of the inhabitants of 
Westminster took place in Palace-yard, 
for the purpose of considering the conduct 
of the Manchester magistrates. Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett in the chair. The number of 
persons assembled is computed at 40,000. 
Resolutions were passed strongly disap- 
proving of the conduct of the magistrates 
of Manchester; and an address to the 
Prince Regent, founded on these resolu- 
tions, was unanimously voted. 

Visit of Prince Leopold to Scotland.— 
On the 1&th ult. Edinburgh was honoured 
by a visit from his Royal Highness Prince 
Leopold, who came that morning from the 
seat of the Earl of Lauderdale at Dunbar. 
The Prince was received with indescriba- 
ble enthusiasm by all ranks of people 
wherever he went. He spent two days in 
visiting all that is remarkable, and his af- 
fability gained him the esteem of all who 
had the honour of being admitted to bis 
presence. On the 20th his Royal High- 
ness left this city to visit the Marquis of 
Huntly, and enjoy the sport of shooting at 
his romantic hunting seat of Kinrara cot- 
tage. After passing through Perth and 
Dunkeld, where his reception was equally 
flattering, the Prince was received by the 
noble Marquis at Dalwhinnie, on the Sa- 
turday; and after spending the Sunday at 
Laggan, they proceeded on Monday to 
Kinrara. The weather has since proved 
admirable, and the time of the distinguish- 
ed party has been pleasantly divided, bes 
tween the moors of Badenoch and the ele- 


gant hospitalities of Kinrara. His Royal . 


Highness is said to have often expressed 
hinself in glowing terms of admiration, in 
the course of his journey through the end- 
less diversity of sublime, picturesque, and 
romantic scenery which enriches the route 
by which he approached the Highlands ; 
but by nothing did he appear so much 
struck and delighted, as by a scene conjur- 
ed up at the command of his noble host 
at Kinrara, and which almost realized the 
apparition of Roderick Dhu’s mountain 
ambuscade. Prince Leopold, conducted 
by his host, ascended Tor Alvie, where 
the Marchioness of Huntly, and a small 
party of Highland ladies and gentlemen, 
waited to receive him. In the middle of 
this ceremonial, and amidst comparative 
stillness and solitude, the piper suddenly 
sounded the rallying note, and in an instant 
the height was transformed into something 
like a beleaguered station, where the Mar- 
quis and his guest stood pre-eminent, en- 
circled by several hundred of hardy High- 
landers, equipped in their native warlike 
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garb—each pouring forth the ‘* wild greet- 
ing of the mountaineer” to this illustrious 
stranger. 

The Prince has besides visited Inverness, 
Gordon Castle, Elgin, Fochabers, and 
many other places in the north, from 
whence he has returned to Kinrara; and 
atter passing some longer time there he 
proposes to return by Inverary and Buch- 
anan House to Edinburgh, to be present 
at and patronise the approaching Musical 
Festival in that city. 

Sngular Accident—On Tuesday the 
24th ult. a boy, named Paton, residing at 
Carnbeddie in Perthshire, playing with a 
double barbed fly-hook, incautiously swal- 
lowed it, and the barb stuck a considerable 
way down his throat. He was sent to Perth, 
and from thence to the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh, for surgical assistance. This 
case, or account of its singularity, and the 
apparent difficulty and danger in hazarding 
any operation for the extraction of the 
hook, had excited a considerable degree of 
interest and curiosity. On Saturday last, 
the 4th inst. Mr Gillespie, one of the sur- 
geons to the Royal Infirmary, succeeded 
in sately effecting its removal by means of 
#n instrument of a very simple construc- 
tion, made by an ingenious artist of this 
place, which being passed down to the 
hook. so entangled it, that it was brought 
out entire, without inflicting any injury 
upon the throat, or causing much pain to 
the boy, who has since returned home per- 
fectly cured. 

16. Reform Meeting and Riots at Pais- 
ley.—On Saturday, the llth, a reform 
meeting took place in the vicinity of Pais- 
ley, which, we regret to state, terminated 
in riot and disturbance. There were be- 
tween 12,800 and 18,000 persons present, 
who assembled with the usual ensigns and 
banners. ‘These having been prohibited by 
proclamation of the Sheriff, some of them 
were seized by the constables, when the 


[Sept. 
multitudes were returning from the meet- 
ing. The crowd resisted, and commenced 
throwing stones and other missiles, by 
which the council-chamber windows were 
broken ; and similar outrages took place 
in various parts of the town. The mili. 
tary were called in from Glasgow, who dis. 
persed the rioters about three on the Sun. 
day morning. On Sunday, when the ma- 
gistrates were going to church, they were 
insulted by the populace, and rioting was 
again commenced, and many enormities 
committed. The riot act was read thrice 
before nine o'clock; and the military, in 
clearing the streets, were at one time se- 
riously opposed by numbers who had arm- 
ed themselves with bars of iron torn from 
the railing in front of a church. On Mon- 
day the streets continued crowded; and 
the authorities having procured a reinforce- 
ment of troops, read the riot act at two 
o’clock in the afternoon; and about five 
the crowd were compelled by the soldiers, 
with the least possible injury, to leave the 
streets. In all these cases the troops were not 
called in, until it was absolutely necessary, 
and, according to all accounts, both the 
civil and military authorities behaved with 
a moderation highly creditable. No lives 
were lost, nor any very serious personal in- 
jury sustained. 

Riot in Glasgow.—On Monday night, 
Glasgow was the scene of most disgraceful 
outrages. About dusk, a mob collected, 
to the amount of 3000, apparently for the 
sole purpose of mischief and plunder. They 
accordingly proceeded to break the lamps 
in different streets, to plunder provision 
shops, and to attack some private houses. 
About nine o’clock the riot act was read by 
the Magistrates, and the military proceed- 
ed to disperse the mob. At midnight the 
customary peace was restored, and next 
morning there was no appearance of out- 
rage. 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Acts passed in the S9th Year of the Reign of George LII. or in the First Session of the 
Sixth Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


Car. VIII. An act to continue, until 
25th day of March 1820, an act of the last 
session of Parliament for preventing aliens 
from becoming naturalized, or being made 
or becoming denizens, except in certain 
cases.— March 23. 

Cap. IX. An act for punishing mutiny 
and desertion, and for the better payment 


of the army and their quarters.—March 
23. 


Cap. X. An act for the regulating of his 
Majesty’s royal marine forces while on 
shore.—March 23. 

Cap. XI. An act to indemnify such per- 
sons in the United Kingdoms as have omit- 
ted to qualify themselves for offices and 
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employments, and for extending the times 
limited for certain of those purposes re- 
spectively, until the 25th day of March 
1820, and to permit such persons in Great 
Britain, as have omitted to file affidavits 
of the execution of indentures of clerks to 
attornies and solicitors, to make and file 
the same on or before the first day of Hi- 
tary Term 1820, and allow persons to 
make and file such affidavits, although the 

ersons whom they served shall have ne- 
glected to take out their annual certificates. 
—March 23. 

Cap. XIII. To continue two acts of the 
56th and 58th years of his present Majes- 
ty, for reducing the duties payable on 
horses used for the purposes therein men- 
tioned, to the 5th day of April 1821; and 
to reduce the duties chargeable under cer- 
tain acts of the 48th and 52d years of his 
present Majesty, in respect of certain 
horses, mares, geldings, and mules.— 
March 

Cap. XIV. To continue, until the Ist 
day of July 1823, an act of the 46th year 
of his present Majesty, for permitting the 
exportation of wool from the British plan- 
tations in America.—March 31. 

Cap. XV. To continue, until the Ist 
day of July 1821, an act of the 54th year 
of his present Majesty, for granting cer- 
tain duties on merchandise imported into 
Ireland from places within the limits of 
the charter granted to the United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies.—March 31. 

Cap. XVI. To carry into effect the 
treaty with the Netherlands relating to the 
slave trade.—March 3l. 

Cap. XVII. To amend an act of last 
session of Parliament, for carrying in- 
to execution a convention made between 
his Majesty and the King of Portugal, for 
the preventing the traffic in slaves.— March 

Cap. XVIII. To make perpetual an act 
of the 44th year of his present Majesty, for 
permitting the exportation of salt from the 
Port of Nassau in the Island of New Pro- 
vidence, the Port of Exuma, and the Port 
of Crooked Island, in the Bahama Islands, 
in American ships coming in ballast— 
March 31. 

Cap. XIX. To render, until the 5th 
day of July 1820, the growing produce of 
the consolidated fund of the United King- 
dom, arising in Great Britain, available for 
the public service. —March 31. 

Cap. XX. To enable the Commissioners 
of his Majesty’s Treasury to issue Exche- 
quer bills, on the credit of such aids or 
supplies as have been or shall be granted 
by Parliament for the service of year 
1819.— March 31. 


Cap. XXI. To amend several acts for 
purchasing an estate for the Duke of Wel- 
lington.—March 31. 

Cap. XXII. For the further regulation 
of his Majesty's Household, and the care 
of his Royal Person, during the continu. 
ance of his indisposition.—April 6. 

Cap. XXIII. To retrain, until the end 
of the present session of Parliament, the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England from making payments in cash 
under certain notices given by them for that 
purpose.—April 6. 

Cap. XXLV. To restrain, until the end 
of the present session of Parliament, the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of 
Ireland from making payments in the gold 
coin of this realm, under certain notices 
given by them.—April 8. 

Cap. XXV. To enable his Majesty to 
fix the rate and direct the disposal of 
freight money, for the conveyance of specie 
and jewels on board his Majesty's ships 
and vessels.—April 8. 

Cap. XXVI._ For fixing the rates of 
subsistence to be paid to innkeepers and 
others on quartering soldiers.—April 8. 

Cap. XXVII. To facilitate the trial of 
felonies committed on board vessels em- 
ployed on canals, navigable rivers, and in- 
land navigations.—May 19. 

Cap. XXVIII. To empower magis- 
trates to divide the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions. — May 19. 

Cap. XXIX. To repeal the duties on 
mineral alkali, and on articles containing 
mineral alkali and other articles, and to 
impose other duties in lieu thereof.—May 
19. 

Cap. XXX. For vesting in commis- 
sioners the line of road from Shrewsbury, 
in the county of Salop, to Bangor Ferry, 
in the county of Carnarvon, and for dis- 
charging the trustees under several acts of 
the 17th, 28th, 36th, 41st, 42d, 47th, and 
50th years of his present Majesty, from the 
future repair and maintenance thereof ; 
and for altering and repealing so much of 
the said acts as affects the said line of road. 
—May 19. 

Cap. XXXI. To enable certain com- 
missioners fully to carry into effect several 
conventions for liquidating claims of Bri- 
tish subjects and others against the Go- 
vernment of France.—May 19. 

Cap. XXXII.—To continue until the 
5th day of July 1822, and amend so much 
of an act made in the 55th year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, for granting, until the 5th 
day of April 1819, additional duties of ex- 
cise in Great Britain, as far as relates to to- 
bacco and snuff, and certain excise licences. 
—May 19. 
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LONDON. 


King’s Theatre.—Last week, Mr Wa- 
ters paid into the accountant general’s of- 
fice. the sum of L. 4595, 7S. éd. which come 
pletes his purchase of the King’s Theatre. 
The point now remaining for decision in 
the Court of Chancery in the matter of 
Waters v. Taylor is their respective moie- 
ties of a very large sum lying in the above 
oftice, and which we understand amounts 
to nearly LL. 100,000,— Lit. Guz. 

Covent-Garden Theatre opened on Mon- 
day the 6th September, after a vacation of 
little more than two months, with the trage- 
dy of Macbeth :—Macbeth by Mr Chatles 
Kemble; Maduff by Mr Yates. During 
that interval much has been done in the 
way of embellishment. The gilding has 
been refreshed. The pale ground on the 
pannel and ceiling has received a slight 
tint of yellow, and affords a better relief 
than formerly to the ornaments dispersed 
over it. The pillars which support the 
boxes have been covered with burnished 
gold. ‘The front of the slips has been en- 
riched with crimson drapery. In short, a 
splendour has been communicated to the 
general effect of which we entirely approve, 
conceiving as we do that the appearance of 
buildings appropriated to amusement and 
gaiety should always be in harmony with 
their objects. 

The choice of a commencing perform- 
ance we highly applaud. Macbeth pos- 
sesses qualities which, to use the admir- 
ably expressive language that has been ap- 
plied to a different purpose, ** are rare in 
their separate excellence, wonderful in their 
combination It traces with exquisite 
skill the progress of one of the most power- 
ful and destructive passions that can agi- 
tate the breast of man; and in doing so it 
exhibits ail that can interest in character, 
all that can amuse in story, all that can 
instruct in morals, all that can delight in 
poetry, all that can appal in superstition, 
Summoning ** metaphysical aid” to the in- 
fluence produced by the highest human a- 
gency, to this ** gorgeous tragedy" pecu- 
iarly refers the passage in Johnson’s eulo- 
gium on Shakespeare, in which the latter 
is described as having 
** Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new.” 


On Wednesday, as if the managers were 
laudably resolved that Thalia should ad- 
vance piri passu with her dignified and so- 
lemn sister, they produced the finest co. 
medy of modern times. Who will for a 
moment hesitate to say, that it must have 
been the School for Scandal? It stands 
out, ag artists call it, powerfully relieved 


by the back-ground of all contemporary 
productions of a similar nature; and can 
by no heedlessness be parsed over by the 
** mind’s eye.”” While amusing and pro- 
bable incident, while various and enter- 
taining and contrasted character, while the 
happtest stage effect, while natural but ele- 
gant dialogue, while the most sound and 
brilliant wit continue to charm, never will 
this chef-d’auvre of genius cease to be read 
or witnessed with delight. Nor do we 
think the objectians which have been fre- 
quently made to its morality so well found- 
ed as some imagine. We hope that no 
persons are more sensible than ourselves of 
the value of prudence and justice. It is 
to be regretted that there is a tone, and 
that there are expressions in some scenes of 
The School for Scandal, which seem to 
place those qualities in a less estimable 
point of view than that in which they 
ought always to be regarded. But while 
this evil is admitted, let not the ample a- 
tonement that is made in other respects be 
forgotten. For our parts, we consider hy- 
pocrisy and calumny, as vices of a much 
baser nature, of a much deeper dye than 
extravagance, however reprehensible ; and 
when were hypocrisy and calumny ever 
more successfully exposed ? Of the latter in 
particular,—that besetting sin of society, 
in all its gradations—that poisoner of the 
cup of telicity—that disturber of the tran- 
quillity and comfort of human life, from 
the humblest to the most exalted rank, 
from the village tea-table to the coferie in 
St James’s—-who has ever so strongly re- 
presented the pernicious tendency—who 
has ever depicted it in such odious and re- 
volting colours as S..eridan ? 

The performance went off with ec/at. 
It was the debut of that very charming ac- 
tress Mrs Davison at Covent Garden; and 
we do hope that the public will now be 
gratified by her frequent appearance. She 
played Lady Teazle with great vivacity 
and effect. Of Farren's Sir Peter we have 
more than once spoken. It was a highly 
comic portrait of an uxorious old man. C. 
Kemble performed Charles Surface with 
his usual gaiety and gentlemanly deport- 
ment, although, with reference to the lat- 
ter quality, he appeared to us occasionally 
to indulge in an excess of ease which al- 


most degenerated into lounging. We do | 


not know any man on the stage, however, 
who could sustain the part so happily. It 
is difficult to conceive characters more sult- 
ed to the peculiar abilities of Terry, Blan- 
chard, and Liston, than Sir Oliver Surface, 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, and Crabtree. 
Macready, than whom no more powerful 
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actor treads the boards, was not quite so 
effective in Joseph Surface as we expected. 
His conception was admirable; but, al- 
though his voice is, in general, remarkably 
rich ‘and forcible. he murmured a grevt 
portion of the dialogue in a manner which 
rendered it inaudible to those who were re- 
moved but a short distance from the stage. 
Simmons’s Moses was highly amusing. 
Chapman and Connor acquitted themselves 
very creditably. Mrs Gibbs’s Mrs Can- 
dour has too often delighted the town to 
render our encomium necessary. Miss 
Foote was very amiable in Maria. In her 
own department Mrs Connor is a very in- 
teresting and good actress; but as Lady 
Sncerwell she was not equal to the excel- 
lent performers by whom she was sur- 
rounded,—-and appeared like a_ frigate 
(though certainly a very fine one) taken on 
an emergency into the line in a naval en- 
gagement. ‘The whole together afforded a 
rich treat —Lit. Gaz. 

Hay-Market.—** Ladies at TTome; or, 
CG ntlemen we can do without you ;” a piece 
similar to that brought out at the English 
Opera House, and acted entirely by women, 
was brought forward here on Saturday the 
7th August. The principal actresses are Mrs 
Edwin and Mrs Gibbs; Mrs Liston has a 
song. It was ably performed and excited 
much merriment. The race of priority 
has been gained by the Strand House, which 
it is stated prepared the whole in three days. 
This was at least a run before being acted, 
and we doubt not but as an agreeable baga- 
telle, the Ladies’ coteries will run, like 
— tongues, for many nights to come.— 

it. Gaz. 

English Opera House.—On Friday the 
Gui August, a whimsical entertainment, 
imported trom Paris, and entitled ** Belles 
without Beaux ; or the Ladies among them- 
selves 5° was produced at this Theatre. The 
punishment, or rather the conversion of a 
prude isthe object of this drama, and, in 
extension of the legal principle of offenders 
being tried by their peers, the whole of this 
atlair is committed to the charge of temale 
pertormers. The denouement convinces 
the prude that women may be suspected 
aud slandered without cause. 

The dialogue is rather smart, and the 
double-entendres very little beyond what 
might be uttered by modest persons, and 
listened to by moral audiences. . There is 
nothing that the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice can lay hold of. Miss Carew 
Sings @ pretty song in the sweetest manner, 
and Miss Kelly, as Doran, an arch one; 
thus tavoured bya lively plot, pleasing mu- 
‘ic, and admirable acting, the piece was 
deservedly successful. It is precisely one 
of these gay and agpusing things which are 
Suttable to such places of entertainment. 
lcrhaps some curtailment, would render it 
still more piquant; but.as-it was, it was 
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given out for repetition by Miss Kelly with 
unanimous applause. 

On Thursday the 19th inst. a new 
Musical Drama was produced at this 'Thea- 
tre, called The Brown Man. It is trom 
the French ; and is in name only an imi- 
tation ef ** L.” Homme Gris,” on which Mr 
Jones founded his ** Green Man.” The 
original is by no means so good as its pre- 
decessor; and justice compels us to say, 
that the inferiority is not repaired in the 
translation. The plot of this trifle is scarce- 
ly worth detailing. —Lit. Gaz. 

EDINBURGH. 

Theatre -Royal.—Miss O'Neill followed 
Mr Farreti in the succession of London per- 
formers at this theatre. She performed 
several of her most favourite characters to 
respectable: but not crowded audiences, and 
had Evadrie for her benetit. She was suc- 
ceeded by Mr Henry Erskine Johnston for 
four nights, when the theatre closed on the 
Ith for a fortnight. It re-opens on Mon- 
day the 27th: September with Mr Kean, who 
is engaged for twelve nights previous to 
his departure for America. 

The Grawd Masical Festival, for the be- 
nefit of the (‘haritable Institutions of Edin. 
burgh, 1819, is advertised to commence on 
Tuesday, October 19th, under the patron- 
age of His Royal Highness Prince Leo- 
pold of Saxe Cobourg. 

There will be six performances; three 
of which will consist of selections of Sucred 
Music trom the works of Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Pergolesi, and inclu- 
ding the Messiah, the Creation, Mount of 
Olives, Requiem, &c. to take place in the 
Parliament House on the mornings of 
Weilnesday, Thursday, and Saturday.— 
And three Miscellaneous Concerts of An. 
cient and Modern Music, which will take 
place in the ‘Theatre on the evenings of 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

The principal Vocal Performers are 
Miss Stephens, Miss Goodall, Miss Paton, 
Signora Corri, Mr Bellamy, Mr Jager, Mr 
Swift, and Mr Braham ; and the principal 
Instrumental Performers ,—Vrincipal First 
Violin, Mr White; Principal Second, Mr 
Penson : Principal Violoncello, Mr Lind. 
ley ; Double Bass, Mr Dragonetti ; Tenor, 
Mr R. Ashley ; Flate, Mr Ireland; Cla- 
rionet, Mr Wilman; Hautboy, Mr Gries- 
bach; Horns, Messvs Petrides ; Bassoon, 
Mr Holmes; Trurnpet, Mr Schmidt ; 
Trombone, Mr Mariotti; Double Drums, 
Mr Jenkinson ;—the Leader of the Band, 
Mr Yaniewicz. 

The Choruses will be completed, and 
filled by the most eminent singers from 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Litchfield Cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh ,Institution, &c. 

The whole Band, which will be on the 
grandest scale, to be conducted by Sir 
George Smart. Mr Mather will preside at 
the Organ. 
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Sept. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

Aag. 21.--Lord Robert Kerr, to be Secretary to 
the most Ancient and most Noble Order of the 
Thistle. 

25.- -Mr Professor Leslie, to be Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

Sept. 7.—Mr Andrew Alexander, A. M. to be 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the King’s Col- 
lege of Aberdeen. 

s.—Mr William Wallace, of Sandhurst College, 
to be Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


County of Wilts—John Bennet, Esq. 
— of Ashburton—John Singleton Copely, So- 
icitor-General, 


If. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Aug. 4.—The Northumberland Presbytery or- 
dained the Rev. Alexander Hay to be minister of 
the Presbyterian church lately formed at Felton. 

16.—The Associate Congregition of Arbroath 
have given a harmonious call to the Rev. Mr Wil- 
liam Hannah to be their pastor. 

14.—The Rev. William Symington was ordain- 
ed to the oflice of the ministry, and pastoral care 
of the Reformed Presbyterian congregation of 
Stranraer. 

21.—-The Rev. Dr Dewar was admitted minister 
of the Tron Church, Glasgow, 

51.—The Rev. R. Hunter was ordained to the 
pastoral care of the Associate Presbyterian congre- 
gatian assembling in Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

Sept. 2.—The Rev. Ebenezer Bradshaw Wal- 
lace was ordained minister of the parish of Barr, 
vacant by the death of the Rev, Stephen Young. 


Ill.—M ILITARY. 
6 PD. Gds, Capt. Carmichael to be Major by purch. 
vice Irwine, ret. 3th Aw - 1819, 


Lieut. Hay to be Capt. by purch. do, 
Cornet Walker to be Lieut by purch. 
do. 


If. Richards to be Cornet by purch. do. 

7 Dr. Bt. Lieut.-Col. Thornhill, to be Lieut.- 
Col. 12th do, 

Robarts, from h. p. 9 
Dr. to be Major do. 
Howard, from h. p. 23 

Dr. to be Major do. 
i J. W. Willes to be Cornet by pureh. 
vice Trent, ret. July 
15 Bt. Major Haneox to be Major by pur. 
vice Cochrane, ret 12th Aug. 

i9 Lieut. Wakefield to be Capt. by pureh. 
vice Major, ret. 2th July 

Cornet Cumberlege to be Lieut. by 

pureh. do. 

G. Johnstone to be Cornet by purch. 


oth Aug. 
| F. G. Ganning to be Comet by 
vice Smoke, ret, ith do, 
Cornet Roeke to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Deane, prom. 24th June 
Lieut. W. B. C. Edgell to be Capt. vice 
C. J. Edgell, dead Sth Aug. 
larke, from h. p. to be Lieut, 


do. 
~———— Gale to be Capt. by purch. vice 
Merrick, ret. do, 
Bt. Lieut.-Col. W. T. Edwards, from 
h. 75 F. to be Lieut.-Col. do. 
Gent. Cadet E. C. Mathias, fm. Military 
College, to be Ensign, vice Lewis 
Cey 
cut. ite to be Ca 
viee Smith, ret. td 


Ensign Wallace to be Lieut. by purch. 
d 


W. Vivian to be En puch. do. 
E. Gordon to be 
dead 12th Aug. 


= 


7h 
75 


77 


81 


34 


Bt. Col. Sir H. Gough, from h."p. 87 F. 
to be Lieut.-Col. 12th Aug. 1519. 
Lieut. Duhigg to be Capt. vice Staflird, 


dead oth Aug. 
Ensign Smith to be Lieut. do. 
W. L. Stafford to be Ensign do. 


Lieut.-Col. Henry, from h. p. 3d Gar. 

Bn, to be Lieut.-Col. 12th do, 

Lieut. W. Gilbert, from h. p. 66 F. to 
Adj. vice Vesey, res. Adj. only 

22d July 

H. H. Lewis to be Ensign, vice Frizell, 

prom. Ist March 1517. 


_ Ensign H, W. S, Nixon to be Deut. 


vice Eustace, dead 22d July Isl. 
Macdonnell, from 85 F. to be 
Ensign 29th do, 
Bt. Col, J. T. F. Lord Muskerry to be 
Lieut.-Col. 12th Aug. 
Bt. Lieut.-Col. O'Malley, from h. p. 44 


F, to be Major do. 
Bt. Col. Hon. H. King, from h. p. 5 F. 
to be Lieut.-Col. do. 


Gent. Cadet G. Rook, from Militar 

College, to be Ensign, vice Luttre!! 
22d July 
Hosp. Assist. D. Williams to be Assist. 

Surg. viee Brown, prom. on a 

12th Aug. 
Lieut.-Col, Brereton, from h. p. Roya! 
African Corps, to be Lieut.-Col. co. 
—— Anderson, from h. p,. to be 
Lieut.-Col. do. 
Gent. Cadet W.S. Wood, from Miliary 
College, to be Ensign, vice Newhouse 
22d July 
G. M, Bowen, from 
College to be Ensign, vice Lynd vo. 
Lieuvt.-Col, Torrens, from h. p. 
I. R. to be Lieut.-Col. lzth Aug. 
Bt. Col. Ottley, from h. p. 91 F. to be 
Lieut. Col. do. 
—— Sir T. Arbuthnot, K. ¢. 8. 
from h. p. 57 F. to be Lieut.-Co!. 
Lieut. Wright to be Captain, vice (lon: 


holme, dead 5d Nov. i515. 
Ensign W. H. Butler, to be Lieut. sic 
Wright do. 


J. Coane to be Ensign, vice Butler 
2ist July 1810. 
Gent. Cadet P. O’Brien, from Military 
College, to be Ensign, vice Tryde!|, 
dead 22d do. 
Lieut. Pigott to be Capt. by pureh. vice 
Queade, ret. Sth Aug. 
Ensign Corfield to be Lieut. by pure). 
“Oe 
J. England to be Ensign by purch. o- 
Lieut.-Col. Lindsay, trom h. p. to be 
Lieut.-Col. 12th do. 
Milling, from h. p. to be 
Lieut.-Col. do. 
Ensign E, Nihell, to be Lieut, vice 

Trydell, prom. 2d Ceylon Reg. 
ijth Nov, !5!5- 
Gent. Cadet F. Smith, from Military 

College, to be Lieut. vice Nihell. 
22d July 1519. 
Capt. Nichol to be Major by purch. ‘ice 
Schuyler, ret. do. 
Lieut. Cruise to be Capt. by purch. vice 
Nichol do. 
Ensign Frederick to be Lieut. by pure. 
vice Cruise do. 
Hon. C. Boyle to be Ensign by pureh. 
vice Frederick _ do 
= Cadet A. Butler, 
Co to be Ensign Vv acdon- 
29th do. 
J. M‘Intyre, from Military 
College, to be Ensign, vice ae yh 


Lieut.-Col. Johnson, from h. p. to be 
Lieut.-Col. 12th Aug. 


from h. p- 5 F. 
“tobe Lieut.-Col. do. 
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Lieut.-Col. 12th Aug. 
00 Austen, from h. p. 59F. to 
be Lieut.-Col. do. 
Rifle Br. ————— Duffy, from h. p. to be Lt.- 


ol. do. 
St. Corps. Bt. Col. Marlay, from h. p. 5 W. I. R. 
2W.1. R. Capt. Chisholm, from African Corps, to 
be Capt. vice Armstrong, ret. on h. p. 
African Corps do. 
| Ceyl. R. Ensign Lewis, from 19 F. to be 2d Lt. 
vice Henderson, dead 4th Dec. 1818. 
J. Page to be 2d Lieut. vice Newman, 
de 22d July 1819, 
Lieut. Trydell, from 83 F. to be oa 
vice Smith, dead 17th Nov. 1818. 
2 Lieut. Smith to be Ist Lieut. vice 
Gill, dead 50th do, 
Gent. Cadet C. Warburton to be 2d 
Lieut, vice Smith 22d July 1819, 
Lieut.-Col. Fleming, from h, p. 3 W. 
1. R. to be Lieut.-Col, 12th Aug. 

Carrisons. Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Kempt, G. C. B. to 
Lieut. Gov. of Portsmouth, vice Lord 
Howard do. 
Ma).-Gen. Sir dD. Pack, K. c. B. to be 
Lieut. Gov. of Plymouth, vice or 
Gen. Browne 0. 
Staff. Col. B. Travers, from 10 F. to be In- 
specting Field Officer of Militia in 
lonian Islands, vice Maitland, h. P- 
103 F. 22d July 
oa J. Ross, h. p. 66 F. (Dep. Adj. 
Gen. of Ireland,) to be Commandant 

Isle of Wight, vice Mainwaring 

12th Aug. 
=> Ww. Thornton, 85 F. to be Dep, 
Adj. Gen. in Ireland, vice Ross do. 
Med. Dep. Dep. Insp. J. Strachan, from h. p. to 
be Dep. Insp. of Hosp. vice Bigger, 
h. p. 25th July 
Dep. —_ T. Higgins, M. D. from h. 
i to Dep. insp. of Hosp. vice 

uchan, h. d 


Staff Surg, J. Weir, M. D. to be Phy- 
sician to the Forces, vice Mackenzie, 
ead, itth Aug. 
Assist. Surg. J. Brown, from 50 F. to 
Surg. 0. 
Assist. Surg. J. Johnston, from h, p. 
2W. I. R. to be Assist. Surg. vice 
Anderson do. 
Assist, Surg. J. Chambers to be Hosp. 
Assist. Sth July 
Bur. Dep, Assist. Metealf to be Barrack Master, 
vice Ralston, dead 25th June 


Exchanges. 


from 18 Dr. with Capt. O’Grady, 
p. Dr. 
~— Gallwey, from 16 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
( lements, h. 71 F. 
~— Secluno, trom 1 Ceylon Regt. with Capt. 
Stace, h. p. 4 Ceylon Regt. 
—— Kidd, from 2i F. rec. diff. with Capt. Van 
Batenburg, h, p. 60 Kr. 
—— Pinckney, from 5 F. with Capt. Kysh, 68 F. 
from 78 F. with Capt. O'Keefe, h. 
Licut. Mathews, from 4 F. with Lieut. Robinson, 
~—— Lalor, from 43 F. ree. diff. with Lieut, 
Finlay, h, p. 
~—— Adams, from 55 F. ree. diff. with Lieut 
Ralston, h. p, 64 F. 
~—— Alcock, from 58 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Beverhoudt, h. . 60 F. - 
——— Mountain, va 75 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Lacy, h. p- 82 F, 
~—— Campbell, from 91 F, with Lieut. Berke- 
ley, 2 F. ff. ith 
~—— Llewellyn, from Rifle Brig. rec. diff. w 
Lieut, Felix. h. p- 
~—— Penefather, from 53 F. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Barlow, h. p. 85 F. 
~—— Lloyd, from 16 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Nugent, h. p. 
Gua? from 16 F, rec. diff. with Lieut. 


hep. PF, 
Soper, from 61 F. ree. diff. 
VOL. v. 


Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Walsh, from 1 L. G. ree. 
diff. with Cornet Bayard, h. p. 3 Dr. G. 

——— Stevenson, from 1 Dr. G. with Cornet 
Hunter, h. p. 6 Dr. 

Ensign Wood, from 6 F. ree. diff. with Ensign 
Grey, h. p. 53 F. 

ro es from 92 F. with Ensign Bayly, h. 

——— Losack, from 16 F, rec. diff. with Ensign 
Smith, h. p. 84 F. 

: a from 56 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
nee, h. p. 

Surg. Walker, from 73 F. with Ensign Owen, h. 
R. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Major Schuyler, 94 F. 
Irvine, 6 Dr. G. 
Hon, W. Cochrane, 15 Dr. . 
Capt. Major, 19 Dr, 
—— Merrick, 17 F. 
a? Smith, 20 F. 
Queade, 77 F, 
Lieut. Gill, 1 Ceylon Regt. 
Cornet Trent, 14 Dr. 
Smoke, 21 Dr. 
Romilly, 22 Dr. 
Commissariat De Reden, Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. 


Killed in Action in the East Indies. 


Brevet Lieut.-Col. Tho. Fraser, Royal Scots 
19th March 1819. 


Wounded in Action in the East Indies. 
Lieut. Dowdall, 89 F. 135th Feb. 1819. 


Naylor, 89 F. do. 
Bland, R. Scots 19th March 1819. 


Deaths. 


Major Rothwell, h. 6 Gar. Bn. in Ireland 
Capt. Stafford, 27 F. killed by a fall from the 
heights of Gibraltar 50th June 1819 
ca Ml unro, R. Art. at Jamaica 6th do. 
—— Hadfield, late 8 Vet. Bn. 
—— Wilson, h. p. 60 F. at Quebec 9th Mar. 
—— Cooke, h. p. 84 F. in India 4th Nov. 1818. 
—— P. Craufurd, h. p. Cape t at Paris 
28th July 1819. 
Lieut. Gamble, 14 F. on his passage from India 
on board the Ganges 27th May 
Maxwell, late 3 Vet. Bn, 
Price, late 4 Vet. Bn. 
Herron, (Adj.) late 5 Vet. Bn. 
——— Cartwright, h. Pr 52 F. in France 10th July 
Caldow, h. p. 60 F. 8th Aug. 
Ensign Bartram, late 4 Vet. Bn. 
Paymaster Rowan, late 7 Vet. Bn. 
Commissariat. 
Hardy, D. A. C. Gen. at Jamaica 
Medical. 
Mackenzie, M. D. Physician at Jamaica 31st May 
Hosp. Assist, Jas. Cumming, h. p. 4th June 


Alterations and Additions. 

— Major Jos. Vallack, of R. Mar. to be Lt.- 
Co 16th ey 1816. 
Capt. Jos. Wright, of R. Mar. to a 

—— C. F. Burton, of R. Mar. to be — 


17 F. Ensign P. N. Ansley, to be Licut. by pur. 
viee Gale, prom. 19th Aug. 1819. 
18 Lieut. T. Moore, from h. p. 87 F. to be 
Lieut. vice O’F lynn, exch. rec. diff. do. 
31 Paym. A. M. Dawe, from h. p. 56 F. to 
Oe Paym. vice Bell, exch. do. 
55 B, Cumberland, to be"Ensign by pur. vice 
Ralston, retires do. 
56 Capt. J. E. Cairnes, from h. p. to — 

vice R. Seymour, exch. 
75 Lieut, J. Forbes, fm. h..p. 4 W. 1. R. to be 
80 Major G. dD. Pitt, m . p- Vv. . 
of oom be Major, vice Bailey, “> 

rec. 1 

Garrisons. Lt.-Gen. Hon. Sir A. Hope, G. C. B. to 
be i.t.-Gov. of Edinburgh Castle do. 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Geo. Murray, G. C. B. 
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282 Register.— Meteorological Table. 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Rept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o’clockin the morning, and eight 
o'clock in the evening. The morning observations in the first column are made on the Register Ther. 
momieter. 


[Sept. 


Wind.| W_ather, 


1819. | Ther, 


Jaro. \ttach. iWind.| Weather. 1819. | Ther.| Baro. 
Ther. | 


68 Warm, 20{|M+ Go [Pitto, ditto 
M. 6: 


Heavy rain M. 

thunder M 

64) jsunsh. 254 


un aftern. 
.|Very warm, vif M. 


Ditto, ditto, 


} foren. 
j 


68 
69 
68 
69 
67 
E. 64 showery E. 66 pimod fmist morn, 
M. 68 . |Very warm, M. GOVTS. Rain mom. 
64 M. N. W./Dull morn. 
SE. 71 Ditto, ditto 26 { 66} mod jwarm day 
M. 72 . iM 67 Ss. 
69 f {brisk warm, 284 [Ditto, ditta 
M. 64 nitto, ditto 30 iM. 54). 62) |Cble. |Fair foren. 
E. 65 itto, {ig 5SI28,85 63} mod train aftern 
M. 67) .|Very warm, 31 49). 60} Chie. |Fair day, 
mod fsunshine | 59 60) thigh jrain night 
E. 67 Ditto, ditto Quantity of rain, 1.928. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Sripom has more favourable weather accompanied the labours of harvest than has 
been experienced during the present season ; and never, perhaps, in this country did the 
erops ripen with such unexaimpled rapidity. In most of the lowland counties the reap- 
ing began about the m‘ddle of August, nearly a month earlier than usual. The fields 
are now all clear, and the crop, with but very few exceptions, safely lodged in the barn- 

ard. The produce, by every account, is much beyond an average one, and the qua- 
ity of the grain uncommonly fine. If the wages of reapers, from a want of hands, and 
from the corns being ready for cutting in almost every district nearly at the same time, 
have been necessarily high, little comparative loss has been sustained from wind or rain. 
Wheat, oats, barley, hay, and the legumens, are generally abundant. Potatoes alone 
have suffered from the want of rain; but their quality has, on that account, been 
much improved. The turnip crop is everywhere promising. Though the orchards on 
the Clyde, from the frosts in June and July, have nearly failed, the accounts from /ng- 
land state the produce in the cider counties as unexampled. Throughout the princi- 
pal countries of Europe, the crop is said to be equally abundant as in Britain, and the 
vineyards in France were never more productive. From the unusual heat one or two 
instances ef sudden death occurred among the reapers, from incautiously drinking 
water when preternaturally heated at their work. The prices of grain still look down- 
wards.— Sept. 14 


The fiax-leaved Goldiloeks (Chrysocoma Linosyus) came in flower on the }4th Au- 
gust ; the Phlox paniculata on the 15th; the white Speedwell (Veronica candida) 0° 
the 18th... The common meadow saffron (Colchicum autumnale) on the 22d; the com- 
mon soapwort on the Suth ; the Astcr amellus on the 7th September ; and the Chelone 
obliqua, an American plant, came in flower on the 11th. heat that was sown on the 
north banks of the Tay on the 9th March, was cut down on the 7th September ; and i 
may be mentioned as an‘instanee of the uncommon rapid _p of vegetation during 
were sown on the 25th and 28th of June, wer 

and brought to table within eight weeks from the ti sowing. 
Perthshire, Vth Septemter. 
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ae 
CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh, 
-- Hl Barley. | Oats. | Pease. _Oatmeal. & Meal. iy 
isoll] Prices JAv. pr. .|Peck. Boils. | Peck, 
d. ib & s dis. d. d. 8. d, 4 
Aug. 15} 195]540406]38 7/126 0.50 0/18 21 619 22 Of 10 137 741 4 
25] 1941340 41 6138 10}125 0 28 22 Of 0 10 137 
‘Sept. 4/123 6 28 0/19 25 19 24 Of 10 134 66 
5467290420154 211220 256/19 25 0) 20 25 0 10 13} 59 | 1 g iy 
| 15| 664] 23 041 0150 21027619 22 O19 23 0" 10 134 6 [1 0 
Glasgow. 
— 
Wheat, 240 Ibs. Vats, 204 Ibs. Bariey, o20 lbs. Oatmeal) Flour f 
antzic.|For.red-| British.|} Irish. | British. ||Foreign-} Scots. |[Stir. Mea.|} 140 lbs.//280 Ibs. 
s. sis. & dl s. s adi} s & | s.d, 
\ug. 1858 40 OL 40 118 21 20 21 0 22 28 [29 240 26 
25,358 40 856,357 38 118 19 Of 20 21 0 22 28 [2s 50 OF 250 26 F190 204 
q Sept. 1 38 40 O51 856/37 38 21 20 21 22 28 (27 OF 240 26 [190 
38 40 36] 52 58 21 0} 20 21 22 28 |27 34 240 25 20% 
q 40 O31 58 18 21 0118 19 OT! 22 28 127 Of 240 26 020 
Haddington. Dalkeith. 
Wheat. P Beans. VOatmeal. 
1819. Bolls. Av. pr. Oats. 1819. Per Boll. Pek. 
—— 
S d.| S s. sd. Ss. d, s. d. 
\ug. 20} 401 | 29 41 G57 7 [52 — 22 OF 16 21 OF 16 21 Aug. 16160 180) 2 
27| 507 | 26 40 0] 35 11 [127 320/17 22 16 21 16 21 ¢ 180) 1 2 
sept. 3] 715 | 24 41 0155 6 [124 21 16 21 16 21 30,160 186) 1 2 
10} 1147 | 25 O 41 SL 1 270/16 22 OF 17 22 Ofsept. 18 1? G 
17| 967 ' 24 0 40 0) 4 22 26 17 21 Of 19 25 O19 25 0 18 1 2 i? 
London. 
| 
Wheat. Oats. Beans. Pease, Flour, a 
per qr Rye. Po. Potat.|} Pigeon, Tick, Boiling. Grey.j] Fine. | 2d. |Loaf. 


50 521) 60 65155 60] Lh 
50 5.1) 60 65155 60] { 
46 481/60 65)55 60] 11 

5140 451) 60 65155 Ll; 

45 52/32 44156 60/44 65155 Go| 


42] 27 44 124 50 (30 
ay 
Liverpool. 
Wheat. Barley R B Flour. Oatm. 2401b, 

ca Oats. . ye Sy A — a 
| 70 Ib. 45 Ib. 60 Ib. per qr. per qr. | per qr. Irish. 196 Ib. Eng. |lrish. 

.s. dls.d. s.djsd. s.d.jJ s | | 8 FS S Js SIs 5. 
Aug. 40 6 34 36 | 46 52 | 40 50 150 40)) 50 52\25 28 
248611915 443 10 6 34 56 | 46 52} 40 50 750 52150 40) 28 28) 
318612013 33 9140 6 Of 54 36 | 46 52 | 40 50 50 56150 52)00 40) 28 5124 25 
Sept. 786120]3 33 9140 6 0} 54 56 | 46 52 | 40 50 56 52/00 40}| 28 2 
0120/3 23 340 6 Ol 34 36 46 52140 50 1154 5660 28 2 
All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 

1819, |Wht.| Rye. Briey.| Oats. | Beans. Pease.| Rye.| Barley vate [Beans Pease. 5 
4 
d. is dls. s. | s dis djs djs djs d. 

Aug. 71760) 45 41 11]28 8] 50 0/49 11] 28 2/76 4) 59 4126 BG 9) 48 “4 
14/75 2] 45 4/40 6] 50 6) 27 45 5810127 247 8 

21174 5) 4211 7/28 1] 49 7/48 2/28 974 442 4) 58 9 126 406 

28174 4148 5139 9/28 1] 50 1/48 8129 174 445 7) 26 4) 48 4 
Sept. 4173 5144 3 139 6 0} 49 1149 6} 29 72114543 38 7125 7149 a 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelye Maritime Districts of England and Wales, by + re. 4 
which Importation is to be regulated in Great Britain. ee aS 
Average Prices of Grain in Scotland for the Four Weeks immediately preceding ¢ 

15th August 1819. 
Wheat ld.—Rye, 43s. 1d.—Barley 38s. 10d,—Oats, 25s, 7d,—Beans, 12s, 1d.—Pease, 42s, 0d, 
Vatmeal, per boll, 21s, 5d.—Bear or Big, 55s. 7d. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLontat Propuce.—Sugars.—Since the beginning of the month, the sugar mar- 
ket has been heavy, and prices lower. The aggregate average prices for the four months 
preceding 5th instant is 40s. 5d. The import duty will in consequence be reduced to 
27s. per cwt. The stock of B. P. sugar is now 20,000 casks more than last year at this 
time, present prices 11s. per cwt. lower per Gazette average.—Cotton has been in great 
demand, intelligence having been received from the East Indies announcing a material 
failure in the cotton crop. The following is the amount of the importations since the 
beginning of this year: Bengal, 58,479 bales; Surat, 27,549. Madras, 4599; Bour- 
bon, 515; Brazil, 9028; American, 2599 ; West India islands, 3775; and Smyrna, 
298. Coffve-—Extensive sales having taken place during the month, prices have sus- 
tained a depression, and the market is now heavy at the decline. Dutch and East In- 
dia coffee maintain their price. The stock of W. I. coffee is now 5600 tons, being the 
same at this time last year, present prices 44s. per ewt. lower. ARum.—The market 
has been exceedingly heavy, on account, chiefly, of very extensive imports. The pre- 
sent stock of rum is 21,341 puncheons, and price of proofs 2s. 5d. per gallon. Stock 
last year same date was 18,852 puncheons, and price of proofs 3s. 4d. per gallon. To- 
bacco.—There have been considerable transactions in tobacco since our last, and the 
trade continues to take parcels for home consumption. The last sale was a Virginia 
cargo at 39s. ; but generally the market is stated as again heavy. Oils.—The loss ot 
ten vessels at the Davis Straits fishery has had the effect of raising the price of whale 
oil considerably, and they still continue to advance. Spermacetti, cod, and seal oils, are 
also higher. Rape has rather given way. 


European Propuct.—Tallow.—There has recently been a considerable demand 
for tallow; and the market has become more steady. Hemp and Flaw are also improv- 
ing in demand ; particularly the former, which has risen considerably in price. Brandy 
and Geneva continue without alteration. 

British Manufactures.—.We are glad to perceive by the accounts from the manufac- 
turing districts, some indications of a returning demand for our manufactures. The 
accounts from the East Indies state British goods to be in demand at Bengal, and money 
to be plentiful. Business has been less languid in Glasgow for some weeks; and fewer 
weavers are idle. The price is, however, so low, and the number of hands so great, that 
He ne gy is but a faint prospect of workmen speedily obtaining comfortable wages.— 

ept. 

Course of Exchange, London, Sept. 14.—Amsterdam, 12: 1. Ditto, at sight, 
11 : 18 Rotterdam, 12 : 2 Antwerp, 12: 5. Hamburgh, 36 : 6. Altona, 
36 : 7. Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 30. Bourdeaux, 25: 60. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 152. Madrid, 354. Cadiz, 36. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 48. Genoa, 45. 
Lisbon, 53. Oporto, 54. Rio Janeiro, 58. Dublin, 13}. Cork, 13} per cent. 


Prices of Bullion per oz.—Portugal gold in coin, L.3: 17 : 103. New doubloons, 
L.3: 14:6. New dollars, L.0: 5:0. Silver in bars, standard, L. 0: 5: 2. 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey 15s.—Cork or Dublin 


12s. 8d.—Belfast 15s——Hamburgh 10s. 6d.—Madeira 2 25s,—Jamaica 30s-— 
Greenland out and home 33g. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from Aug. \8 to Sept 15, 1819. 


Aug. Aug. Sept. 1. | Sept. 8. | Sept: 15. 
3 per cent. consols, al 70 71 71 70} 
34 per cent. do. ~| 8g 80 80 80} _ 
| 909 | gop | — | — 
per cent. navy annuities ] 104 
145 pr.} 12 pr1315 pr) — | 9 12pr 
Exchequer bills, 2d. 57 dis, idis.| 23dis| 4 
for acct. 704 714 7h 71h 
rench 5 per cents.. Tir. 40c.l7 Mfr. 15c.|73fr. 60c- 
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PRICES CURRENT.—SeEptemser 11, 1819. 
GLasGow. 


TEA, Bohea, per lb. ee 
Souchong, - + + 

SucaR, Musc. cwt. 

B. P. Dry Brown, .« 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid. 
Fine and very fine, . 

White, « « 
Refined, Double Loaves, . . 
Powder ditto, . . 
Single ditto, ....- 
Small Lumps, .- 
Large ditto, . 
Crushed Lumps, . - 
British,. . . 
CorrEE, Jamaica, * . 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Fine and very fine, . 
Dutch, Triage & very ord. 
Ord. good, & fine ord. 
St Domingo, . « 
PimENTO (in Bond), Ib. . 


SprritsJam. Rum 160.P.4 


Brandy, gal. . 
Wines, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe, . 
Spanish White, butt. . 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . 
Madeira, 
Loewoop, Jamaica, ton, . 
Honduras, . . .. 
-Campeachy, . . 
Fustic, Jamaica,.. . 
Cuba, 
IxpiGo, Caraccas fine, Ib. 
Amer. Pine, foot, 
Ditto Oak, . .. 
Honduras Mahogany, 
Tar, American, brl. . 
Archangel, . - 
Tattow, Rus. Yel. Candle, 
Home melted, cwt. . 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh Clean, . 
Fax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra. 
Dutdh, 
Mats, Archangel, . . 
BRISTLES, Peters. Firsts, 
ASHEs, Petersburgh Pearl, 
Montreal ditto, cwt. 
IL, e, 
Towacco, Virg. fine, Ib. . 
inferior, . . 
OTTONS, Bowed i 
Sea Island, 
Demerara and Berbice, 
Pernambuceo, . . 
Maranham,. . .. 


LIVERPOOL. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLIsH BANKRUPTS, announced in August 1819, 
extracted from the London Gazette. 


Archbell, R. York, corn-factor 

Appleton, J. Sunderland, ship-owner 

Annely, J. Bristol, grocer 

Anderson, M. Southampton, poulterer 

Ashley, W. Altrincham, Cheshire, worsted manu- 
facturer 

Batterham, W. fellmonger 

Brumfit, T. Bradford, York, grocer 

Birkenhead, J. Manchester, dealer 

Brierly, J. Manchester, 

Blandford, J. B. B. Foole, innkeeper 

Barnes, J. sen. and jun. Alfreton, Derby, sad- 
dlers 

Barnard, J. Mile-end Road, London, flour-factor 

Bilbrough, J. York, cloth-merchant 

Bentley, J. Bradshaw, Lancaster, bleacher 

Braddock, R. Portwood, Chester, cotton-spinner 

Broadhurst, W. Macclesfield, currier 

Bowden, G. Derby, sacking-manufacturer 

Collinson, T. Bridlington, York, common brewer 

Cockell, J. Somerset, carpenter 

Crabb, E. Beckin m, Somerset, clothier 

Dawson, J. New Windsor, cheese-factor 

Downes, J. St James’s, Westminster, harness- 


maker 

Daplyn, R. S., and T. Swayne, Limehouse, coal- 
merchants 

Deeks, J., and W. I r, Norwich, dyers 

Davis, J. Trowbridge, Wilts, bricklayer 

Ewans, M. Lawrence Hill, Gloucester, baker 

Emmett, W. London, oil-merchant 

Flowers, J. G. London, tailor 

Frears, &. Birmingham, merchant 

Froad, W. Castleton, Lancaster, flannel-manufac- 
turer 

Francis, S. Norwich, manufacturer 

Graham, J. Birmingham, linen-draper 

Greaves, W. H. London, druggist 

Gash, R. Lambeth, London, coach-maker 

Gowland, T. London, merchant 

Godwin, C. Burslem, Stafford, merehant 

Gyles, J. E. Shoreditch, Middlesex, oilman 

Hawkins, R. Northampton, horse~lealer 

Halls, J. Sawston, Cambridge, grocer 

Holker, T. Monkton Green, Lancaster, manufac- 
turer 

Hopwood, W. T. J. jun., and J. Horwick, Lan- 
caster, bleachers : 

Hemphray, T. Kinfare, Stafford, iron-master 

Heiffor, J. Manchester, umbrella-manufacturer 

Hunt, T. Sheffield, seissor-manufacturer 

Hyde, W. London, merchant 

Hickson, W. London, confectioner 

Innes, W. London, tailor 

Jewell, W. London, carver and gilder 


Jones, J., and J. Borrow, Bristol, coal-merchan 

Johnston, J. Stamford, coach-maker - 

Kilner, W. and J. Huddersfield, merchants 

Ladley, F. jun. Norwich, manufacturer 

Linfoot, M. Leeds, 

Leitch, J. F. London, merchant 

Little, B. Bolton, Cumberland, blacksmith 

Little, W. Bolton, Cumberland, slate-merchant 

Little, A. Bolton, Cumberland, wood-monger 

Lee, J. Bristol, wuollen-draper 

, Laing, G. London, merchant 

May, W. Spital Square, Middlesex, silk-manufac. 
turer 

Maltby, W. Huddersfield, merchant 

Meek, J. London, victualler 

Moore, S. Leicester, milliner and dress-maker 

Marsh, J. Sidmouth, Devon, bookseller 

Manifold, A. and J. Live 1, tanners 

Milnes, J. Saddleworth, York, woollen-manufac. 
turer 

Newcomb, W. London, ribbon-manufacturer 

Payne, C. Bermondsey, dyer 

Pratt, W. Birmingham, druggist 

Perkins, T. Manchester, and S. Anderson, New 
Mills, Derby, cotton-spinners 

Prentice, J. High Street, Middlesex, grocer 

Pritchard, E. Lianrwat, Denbigh, shop-keeper 

Preece, J. London, gold-beater 

Robinson, J. Liverpool, joiner 

Reid, W. London, watchmaker 

Ross, M. and G. J. Lonaon, merchants 

Ridge, G. Berks, millwright 

Rinnington, S. Chatham, groeer 

Rodgers, R. Portwood, Chester, cotton-spinner 

Sawkins, W. Southampton, watchmaker 

Sale, J. Woolstanton, Stafford, factor 

Sandford, J. Shrewsbury, bookseller 

Simmonds, B. High Street, Southwark, stationer 

Sarl, J. Southill, ford, grocer 

Stanley, G. Kirkburton, York, clothier 

Sims, L. Bunhill Row, Middlesex, stationer 

Stonely, S. Salford, Lancaster, victualler 

Savery, H. Bristol, 

Taylor, J. Pershore, Worcester, joiner 

Teunant, B. J. Liverpool, merchant 

Taylor, J. Birmingham, wharfinger 

Waterhouse, T. Sedgley, Stafford, nail-factor 

Walley, G. Stafford, earthen-ware-manufacturer 

Wright, M. Bristol, soap-maker 

Wedgwood, J, Stoke-upon-Trent, merchant 

Whittingham, R. Strand, Middlesex, victualler 

Wingett, J. Plymouth, boot and shoemaker 

Walker, G. L. Leeds, worsted-spinner 

Young, J. Carlisle, spirit-merchant 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES and DivipENDs, announced in 
August 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQU ESTRATIONS. 


Barr, P. A. and Co, Edinburgh, grocers 

Brown, G. Rutherglen distiller 

Chalmers, T. jun. and Co. Auchtermuchty, mer- 
chants and manufacturers 

Christie, J. P. Edinburgh, tobacconist 

Crichton, J. Glasgow, merchant 

Donaldson, R. Westmuir, mason, buikier, &c, 

Duncan, R. Glasgow, jeweller ; 

Hamilton and Nisbet, Glasgow, wrights and build- 


Hamilton, G. Glasgow, merchant and commission 


t 
Flerbertson , T. and J. Glasgow, wrights and build- 
ers 


Jameson, C. and Sons, Inverness, merchants 

Kent, R. Kilmarnock, farmer and banker 

‘Hendry, R. Glasgow, merchan 

M‘Lure, A. Glaagow, plasterer and builder 

Moncrieff, C. Edinburgh, grocer 


Menteith, J. Stirling ware merchant 
Montgomery, J. Auchentiber, horse-<lealer 
Montgomery 


A. Todholes of 


Morison, W. M. Edinburgh, publisher and print- 


er 

Morrison, J. jun. Paisley, manufacturer 

Paterson, J. Glasgow, merchant 

Peacock, C. Paisley, merchant 

Puller, G, and Co. Gateside, bleachers 

Reid, J. Duntocher, grocer 

Rhind, J. Leith, merchant 

Robertson and Bell, Glasgow, merchants and & 
ents 


Scott, R. jun. and Co. Glasgow, manufacturers 
Sorley, J, jun, Glasgow, merchant 

Steel, W. Glasgow, merchant 

Sword, J. jun. Westthorn, coal-merchant 
Templeton, J. Kilmaurs, merchant-tailor 
Thomsoa, J. Edinburgh, woollen-draper 
White, T. Edinburgh, merchant 

Wyllie, A. Glasgow, manufacturer 


DIVIDENDS. 


Jamieson J. G coal-dealer; by J. Ker 
Ge, 
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, W. Dumfries, baker and flour-dealer; by 
Hun,’ Railton, there, 24th September 
Hendry, J. and Co. G w, muslin-manufac- 
turers: at the Thistle k there, 29th Sep- 
tember 

Mitchell, A. Whiteness of Slains ; by D. Hutcheon, 
advocate, Aberdeen, 15th September 


Nicholl, G Nevay, Porfarshire; by J. Miller 
writer, Cupar Angus, 28th September 

Scott, J. Stonehaven, merchant; by J. G. Rus- 
sel, merchant, Dundee, 5th r 

Simpson, 2. Ediubwrgh, builder; at 12, James's 
square, 50th September, 


THE LATE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY. * 


Ir is so lately as the year 1812, that 
Scotland was deprived of one of the best 
patriots and most worthy men to whom she 
ever gave birth, by the death of Henry 
Duke of Buccleuch, who was succeeded in 
his rank and titles by his eldest son, whom 
also his country has now lost. To fill the 
place of his excellent father was a task of 
no small difficulty, for there never lived a 
man in a situation of distinction so gene- 
rally beloved, so universally praised, and 
so little detracted from or censured. The 
unbounded generosity of Duke Henry, his 
public munificence, his suavity of disposi- 
tion, the sound and excellent sense, en- 
lightened patriotism, and high spirit of ho- 
nour, which united in that excellent person, 
rendered him the darling of all ranks, and 
his name was never mentioned without 
praises by the rich, and benedictions by 
the poor. The general sorrow of all clas- 
ses at the news of his death, the unfeigned 
tears which were shed at his funeral, can- 
not yet be iorgotten. 

Bred up under such a father, and a mo- 
ther ous of him, and living with those 
excellent parents in the strictest ties of mu- 
tual affection, the late Duke came to the 
honours and estates with the anxious wish 
to tread in his father’s paths, and to follow 
the same course of public patriotism and 
private benevolence, in which he had 80 
eminent an example before him. His 
country and friends might, to all human 
appearance, have promised themselves long 
to enjoy the benefits arising from such dis- 
positions in a person so eminent. He was 
in the prime of life, of a constitution strong 
to outward appearance, and seasoned by 
constant exercise, both on foot and horse- 
back—he was the fathcr of a promising 
family ~the husband of one whom it was 
impossible to know without loving, or even 
to look upon without admiring. All seem- 


* We have this sketch so long, 
that we should not now have inserted it, 
were we not persuaded that every thing will 


be read with interest which comes from the 
pen of Mr Walter Scott. The subject of 
it, Charles William Mon Scott Dou- 
glas, Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, 
&c, &e. died at Lisbon on the 20th of April 
(See Magazine for June, p. 585.) 


? 


ed to promise a course of life long and hap- 
py, as that which his father had just clo- 
sed. But it has pleased God to show us 
upon what a slight foundation all earthly 
prospects rest. Some symptoms of deh- 
cate health had already displayed themselves 
in I814. But in the succeeding year, the 
Duke, in the loss of his excellent partner, 
sustained a wound from the effects of which 
he never recovered. ‘* Come to me as soon 
as you can,” was his affecting expression 
to a friend, ** and do not fear the excess 
of my grief—you will find me as much 
composed as I shall be for the remainder 
of my life.” “And he was so—from a de- 
sire that the dearest objects of his affection 
might not have their own grief augmented 
by witnessing his. But the early and con- 
tinued exertions which he made, from a 
high sense of duty, to suppress his sorrow, 
had an unfavourable influence upon his 
own health, which became gradually more 
and more impaired, until the late cata- 
strophe. The few years during which he 
possessed his high situation, and the com- 
parative retirement which his state of health 
required, have combined to render the cha- 
racter of the late Duke less correctly and 
generally known than that of his father, 
who filled for so many years a conspicuous 
part in the public eye. We therefore in- 
sert, as a tribute to his memory, the fol- 
lowing particulars, which are derived from 
an authentic source. 

The late Duke so far differed from his 
father, Duke Henry, that his temper was 
more quick, and for the moment, more 
easily susceptible of resentment, when un- 
deserved injury was offered to him, or an 
ungrateful return made to his favours. 
He had ived, with indignation, that 
his father’s kindness did not uniform 
meet with a suitable return, and he plac 
or rather desired to place, for he sometimes 
forgot the restriction, the noble and gene- 
rous disposition which he derived from 
him, under the regulation .of reciprocal 
justice. He was upon principle an enemy 
to that species of beneficence which has its 
source as much in negligence as in phi- 
lanthropy, and gives, merely because it is 
painful to withhold. His first anxiety in 
every case was to discover what the party 
with whom he transacted had a right to 
expect ; his next was not only to render 
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him his full due, but to make those addi- 
tions to it which his own bountiful nature 
suggested. In a settlement of accounts, 
which had become somewhat perplexed by 
the illness and death of an ancient friend 
of the family, the Duke first employed 
himself in minutely ascertaining the a- 
mount of the balance due to him, which 
was considerable, and then by a stroke of 
his pen carried a similar sum to the credit 
of the family of his deceased friend. The 
accuracy he thought was due to himself, 
the liberality to the memory of a most ex- 


_ cellent man, long attatched to his family. 


As no man’s heart was ever so readily 
opened by an appearance of attachment 
and kindness, the Duke never, on the 
other hand, permitted his sense of indif- 
ferent usage to hurry him into vindictive 
measures. Atthe close of a contested elec- 
tion, in which the usual subjects of irrita- 
tion had occurred, his first expression was, 
that ** every thing was now to be forgotten 
excepting the services of his friends.” 
Owing to the same sense of justice we know 
it has happened more than once, that when 
applied to for his influence with govern- 
ment to grant pensions in cases of private 
distress, the Duke declined to recommend 
the imposition of such burthen on the pub- 
lic, and himself made good the necessary 
provision. His acts of well considered 
and deliberate generosity vere not contined 
to the poor, properly so termed, but sought 
out and relieved the less endurable wants of 
those who had seen better days, and had 
been thrown into indigence by accidental 
misfortune, nor were they who received 
the relief always able to trace the source 
from whence it flowed. 

As a public man, the Duke of Buc- 
eleuch was, like his father, sincerely at- 
tached to the principles of Mr Pitt, which 
he supported on every occasion with spirit 
and energy, but without virulence or pre- 
judice against those who held different opi- 
nions. He held that honour, loyalty, and 
good faith, although old fashioned words, 
expressed more happily the duties of a man 
of rank than the newer denominations 
which have sometimes been substituted for 
them. He was a patriot in the~ noblest 
sense of the word, holding that the country 
had a right to the last acre of his estates, 
and the last drop of his blood; a debt 
which he prepared seriously to render to 
her, when there was an expectation that 
the country would be invaded. While 
Jord Dalkeith, he sat in the House of 
Commons: we are not aware that he 
above once or twice in either House of 
Parliament ; but as president of public 
meetings he often expressed himeclf with 
an ease, spirit, and felicity, which left little 
doubt that his success would have been con- 
siderable in the senate. His Grace was for 
many years Colonel of the Dumfries-shire 


regiment of Militia, the duties of which sj. 
tuation he performed with the greatest re- 
gularity, shewing a turn for military affairs 
as well as an attachment to them, which 
would have raised him high in the profes. 
sion had his situation permitted him to a- 
dopt it. That it would have been his 
choice was undoubted, for the military art, 
beth in theory and in practical detail, 
formed his favourite study. 

The management of the Duke’s very ex- 
tensive estates was conducted on the plan 
recommended by his father’s experience, 
and which is peculiarly calculated to aveid 
the evil of rack-renting, which has been 
fraught with such misfortune to Scotland, 
and to secure the permanent interest both 
of tenant and landlord. No tenants on 
the Buccleuch estate, who continued wor. 
thy of patronage, were ever deprived o! 
their farms ; and scarce any have volunta- 
rily relinquished the possession of them. 
To improve his large property by building, 
by plantations of great extent, by every 
encouragement to agriculture, was at once 
his Grace’s most serious employment, and 
his principal amusement. The estate ot 
Queensberry, to which he succeeded, al- 
though worth from L.30,000 to L.40,000 
yearly, afforded to the Duke, owing to 
well known circumstances, scarce the sixth 
part of the lesser sum. Yet he not only 
repaired the magnificent castle of Drum- 
lanrig, but accomplished, during the few 
years he ‘it, the restoration, with 
very large additions, of those extensive 
plantations which had been laid waste dur- 
ing the life of the last proprietor. We 
have reason to think that the Duke ex- 
pended, on this single estate, in repairing 
the injuries which it had sustained, not 
less than eight times the income he derived 
from it. He was an enthusiastic planter, 
and personally understood the quality and 
proper treatment of forest timber. For 
two or three years past, his Grace extend- 
ed his attention to the breed of cattle, and 
other agricultural experiments—a pleasure 
which succeeded, in some degree, to that 
of field sports, to which, while in full 
health, he was much addicted. Such were 
the principal objects of the Duke's ex- 

nee, with the addition of that of a house- 

old suitable to his dignity ; and what ef- 
fect such an expenditure must have pro- 
duced on the country, may be conjectured 
by the following circumstance :—In the 
year 1817, when the r stood so much 
in need of employment, a friend asked the 
Duke why his Grace did not propose to g? 
to London in the Spring? By way of an- 
swer, the Duke pore a list of ~_ 
labourers, then employed in improve 
upon his different pet the number of 
whom, exclusive of his establish 
ment, amounted ts nine Aunds eu and forty- 
seven persons. 1f we allow to each labour 
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er two persons whose support depended on 
his wages, the Duke was, in a manner, 
foregoing, during this severe year, the pri- 
vilege of his rank, in order to provide with 
more convenience for a little army of near 
three thousand persons, many of whom 
must otherwise have found it difficult to 
obtain subsistence. The result of such 
conduct is twice blessed, both in the means 
which it employs, and in the end which it 
attains in the general improvement of the 
country. 

In his domestic relations, as a husband, 
a son, a brother, and a father, no rank of 
lite could exhibit a pattern of tenderness 
and affection superior to that of the Duke 
of Buccleuch. He seemed only to live for 
his tamily and his friends ; and those who 
witnessed his domestic happiness, can alone 
estimate the extent of the present depriva- 
tion. He was a kind and generous master 
to his numerous household, and was re- 
warded by their sincere attachment. 

In the sincerity and steadiness of his 
friendship he was unrivalled. His inti- 
macies, whether formed in early days, or 
during his military life, .or on other occa- 
sions, he held so sacred, that, far from lis- 
tening to any insinuations against an ab- 
sent friend, he would not with patience 
lear bim censured, even for real tuults. 
The Duke of Buccleuch also secured the 
most lasting attachment on the part of his 
litinates, by the value which he placed 
Upou ‘he sincerity of their regard. Upon 
one occasion, when the Duke had been 
much and ‘justly irritated, an intim te 
trend took the freedom to use some expos- 
tulations with his Grace, on the extent to 
which he seemed to carry his resentment. 
The Duke's answer, which conceded the 
point in debate, began with these remark- 
able words:—* L have reason to thank 
God tor many things, but vspecially for ha- 
ving given me friends who will teli me 
truth.’ On the other hand, the Duke was 
not less capable of giving advice than wil- 
ling to listen to it. He could enter with 
patience into the most minute details of 
matters far beneath bis own sphere in life, 
and with strong, clear, unsophisticated 
good sense, never failed to point out the 
safest, most honourable, and best path to 
be pursued. Indeed, his accuracy of judg- 
ment was such, that, even if a law point 
Were submitted to him, divested ot its tech- 
nicalities, the Duke generally took a view 
of it, founded upon the great principles of 
Justice, which a professional person might 
have been benetited by listening to. ‘Ihe 
punctilious honour with which he fulfilled 
every promise, made the Duke of Buc- 

uch cautious in giving hopes to trends, 
or others, applying for his interest. Nor 
Was he, though with such high right to at- 
tention, fond of making requests to admi- 
histration. But a promise, or the shadow 
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of a promise, was sacred to him; and 
though many instances might be quoted of 
his assistance having been given farther 
than his pledge warranted an expectation, 
there never existed one in which it was not 
amply redeemed. 

Well educated, and with a powerful me- 
mory, the Wuke of Buccleuch was both a 
lover and a judge of literature, and devot- 
ed to reading the time he could spare from 
his avocations. This was not so much as 
he desired ; tor the active superintendence 
of his own extensive affairs took up much 
of his time. As one article, he answered 
very many letters with his own hand, and 
never sultered above a post to pass over 
without a reply, even to those of little con- 
sequence ; so that this single duty occu- 
pied very frequently two hours a-day. 
But his conversation often turned on lito- 
rary subjects; and the zeal with which he 
presegved the ancient ruins and monuments 
which exist on his estates, shewed his at- 
tachment to the history and antiquities of 
his country. In judging of literary com- 
pusition, he employed that sort of criti- 
cism which arises rather from good taste, 
and strong and acute perception of what 
was true or false, than from a vivacity of 
imagination. In this particular, his Grace 
would have formed no inadequate repre- 
sentative of the soundest and best educat- 
ed part of the reading public; and an au- 
thor might have formed, from his opinion, 
avery accurate conjecture how his work 
would be received by those whom every 
author is desirous to please. ‘The Duke's 
own style in epistoiary correspondence was 
easy, playful, and felicitous, or strony, suc- 
cinct, and expressive, according to the na- 
ture of the subject. 

In gayer hours, nothing could be so uni- 
versully pleasing, as the cheerfulness and 
high spirits of the Duke of Buccleuch. 
He bore his high rank (so embarrassing to 
some others) as easily and gracefully as he 
might have worn his sword. tle himself 
seemed unconscious of its existence; the 
guests respected, without fearing it. He 
possessed a lightness and playfulness of 
Visposition, much humour, and a turn for 
raillery, which he had the singular tact to 
pursue just so far as it was perfectly inot- 
fensive, but never to inflict a monient’s 
confusion or pain. ‘There are periods in 
each man’s life which can never return 
again; and the friends of this illustrious 
person will long look back, with vuin re- 
gret, on the delightiul hours spent in his 
society. 

In his intercourse with his neighbours, 
the Duke was frank, hospitable, and so- 
cial, and ready upon all oceasions to ac- 
commodate them, by forming plan tations, by 
exchanging ground, or any similar ry ut of 
accommodation and courtesy. To the pub- 
lic his purse was ever Open, @$ appears 
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promise of that character which he after- 

' wards so eminently maintained. The stu- 
dy of the law, he used to say, had never 
been to his liking, and he followed it in 
deference to the opinion of his friends. He 
passed Advocate in the year 1753, the sarne 
year with Sir Hay Campbell, Bart. and the 
‘ae Mr Andrew Crosbie; and though he 
did not fall so immediately into general 
tice as those two great Lawyers and 
celebrated Pleaders, yet his worth and ta- 
lents were, at length, duly appreciated ; 


peared to him necessary for repelling the 
danger. 
He was always an adimirer of Mr Pitt, 
and a personal friend of the late Lord Mel- 
ville, to whom he was much attached, and, 
from the purest motives, a steady and de- 
cided approver of their public measures 
It does not indeed appear that he ever Te- 
garded any thing in the power of MinisteTs 
as an object of ambition. He was repeat- 
edly asked to accept a seat on the Bench, 
as a Judgeof the Court of Session, prict 
12 
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ime ft from his Grace's liberal subscriptions to all and for many years before he retired from iy 
RG works of splendour or utility. __ the Bar, he stood in the very foremost rank at 
me te: We have one trait to add to this portrait of these lines of practice, to which he con. = 
ee it isthe last, and the most important. fined himself. No lawyer was more re- pi 
iL: As the Duke of Buccleuch held his high sorted to for written pleadings and for opi- uF) 
5 Me as situation for the happiness of those around nions—particularly Feudal Questions and ~ 
a FS him he did not forget by whom it was in Arbitrations of importance and intricacy. | by 
ieee 28 committed to him. Pubic worship was The lewling features of his mind were sa 
‘ae a3 at all proper seasons performed in his fa- strength of judgment, a correct and deli- | M - 
os mily ; and his own sense of devotion was cate taste, a strong sense of propriety, 2 in 
car Pt humble, ardent, and sincere. A devout high fecling for, and constant attention to, ‘4 
BE believer in the truths of religion, he never, personal dignity, honour, and indepen- “te 
gs : even in the gayest moment, permitted dence. His lu.derstanding was clear and = 
iBar 7s; them to be treated with levity in his pre- exact and his memory retentive. In few 7 
Ute sence ; and to attempt a jest on those sub- minds was treasured up more various and — 
} OBE? jects, was to incur his serious reproof and useful knowledge, better arranged, and hie 
4+ i es displeasure. He has gone to receive the more atcommand. An acute observer of hs 

Ss aa reward of these virtues, too early for a men and manners, he had an inexhaustible 
| Rae country which will severely feel his loss, fund of anecdote, which was never introdu- _ 
+. Bee for his afflicted family and his sorrowing ed but with point and effect. He had ay ; 
friends, but not too soon for himself, since exact and cnitical knowledge of the Latin 
it was the unceasing labour of his life to language. The classical epitaph on his 
a improve to the utmost the large opportu- father’s monument in the Dunfermline ce- ~ 
airs nities of benefiting mankind, with which metery will now be a with peculiar = 
7 his situation invested him. thers of his interest from the affecting circumstance, ‘ 
rank might be more missed in the resorts that there, matatis mutandis, is drawn, 
I) ea! of splendour and of gaiecty frequented by with a master’s hand, his own character. 
Hn. = i persons of distinction; but the peasant, The English language, though in his yout! i 
| Hy oy é while he Jeans on his spade, age sinking to it had not been much attended to in this - 
4 di Paes the grave in hopeless indigence, and youth country, he, from the very first, made it yet 
ig ay struggling for the means of existence, will his peculiar study to speak, as well as write, sayy 
idan te / ’ long miss the generous and powerful pa- with purity and elegance. The habit be- af 
tron, whose aid was never asked in vain came quite natural to him. conversation alee 
1) Pa when the merit of the petitioner was un- he spoke with ease and fluency, in the most = 
Pt Ree questioned. appropriate and significant words, the most pa 
i. eee elegant turn of expression, the justest pro- 0 
nuaciation and emphasis: and he read 
it. BP ae THE LATE ADAM ROLLAND, ESQ. and recited with a taste and feeling, that . ; 
tile i ea | Died at his house in Queen Street, Edin- gave the author a force and effect not per- P a 
i: ae burgh, on the 18th of August, ApDAMRoL- ceived when read by another. wr 
: i F cere. LAND of Gask, Esq. Advocate, and Deputy — He did not, however, speak in public when pv 
at Me fp Governor of the Bank of Scotland. he had to stretch his voice beyond the tone oi 
The death of Mr Rolland makes one of of conversation, but early confined himself bot 
those blanks which cannot casily be sup- exclusively to written pleading giving 
He i plied—an accomplished gentleman, an ele- opinions—a division of professional labour 
gant scholar, an eminent lawyer, a Chris- in which he had no example, and has had 
tian from conviction, a man of unsullied no successor. 
probity and honour, of liberat and beneti- He intermeddled little with politics. But per 
cient habits and an ardent lover of his in the years 1790 and 1791, when he ap- 
country. prehended danger to the country, from the Th 
ihgewe He received the first rudiments of his spreading of the Democratical principles. f , 
pear ZZ education at Dunfermline, near which lies engendered by the French Revolution, he as 

op his paternal estate of Gask. He went rr it his duty to depart from his 

ag | through a regular course of study at the usual habits, and give the weight and sanc- 

* ‘ H University of Edinburgh, and early gave tion of his name to the measures which ap- 
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1796; when he was strongly solicited by 
Lord Chief Baron Dundas, then Lord Ad- 
vocate, no longer ** to resist the general 
wish of the Court, and indeed of the coun- 
try; and he declined a similar offer after 
the division of the Court into two Chambers. 

He had, for some time before this, been 
abridging his business, and he soon after 
withdrew from practice altogether—when 
his health and faculties were still entire, his 
line of practice most enviable, and his con- 
sideration at the baras highasever. This 
he did from no disgust or discontent, but 
trom the conviction that, with the compe- 
tence he had acquired, he could pass his re- 
maining years in a manner more suited to 
his inclination and time of life. 

He had, some time before, been appoint- 
ed one of the Directors of the Bank of Scot- 
land, and he continued for several ) ears to 
devote a good deal of attention to its affairs. 
On the death of Patrick Miller, Esq. of 
Dalswinton, he was appointed Deputy Go- 
yernor. 

He delighted to relax occasionally in the 
society of a few select friends. His conver- 
sation was instructive, lively, and fascina- 
ting. His knowledge and good taste were 
not confined to philology and polite liter- 
ature, but extended through the whole 
circle of the Liberal Axts. 

A threatening of an attack of apoplexy 
a few years after his retirement, and his in- 
creasing deafness, made him afterwards se- 
clude himself, in a great measure, from 
general company. But he continued to the 
last to keep up with the increasing know- 
ledge of the age, took a warm interest in the 
public and private occurrences of the day, 
and was always ready to countenance by his 
name, andaid by munificent donations, every 
charitable plan that appeared to him to be 
recommended by its utility. His charities, 
both of a public and private kind, were li- 
beral and extensive, and many who were 
telieved by his bounty will lament his 
death. 

He was a zealous Presbyterian, and re- 
gularly attended public worship until his 
deafness rendered him incapable of hearing. 
Vhe Sunday he carefully kept sacred both 
‘rom business and company. Amid the 
unceasing round of engagements, great, he 
said, was the benefit he had derived from 
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that rule which gave him the command of 
a portion of time to himself. 

From this state of dignified and useful 
retirement, and in the enjoyment of gene- 
rai respect and esteem, Mr Rolland was 
removed by the attack of his last illness, in 
the 85th year-of his age. 

Polite, cheerful, affable, benevolent, in- 
telligent, regular, orderly, and dignitied— 
his character was strikingly pourtrayed by 
his personal appearance—little above ‘the 
middle size, erect, wichout any tendency to 
stoop, even in his declining years ; his fea- 
tures, as well as person, elegantly formed, 
with a graceful demeanour and fine ex- 
pression of countenance ; exact in his dress, 
without any approach to trivolity—a finish- 
ed gentleman ot the former age—but with- 
out any of that peevish nonconformity with 
the present time, which is often the weak- 
ness of age, but which lessens that useful- 
ness, which mei so respectable as Mr Rol- 
land have always in their power, and which 
he never failed to exercise to his friends, 
his neighbouss, and the public. —Ldinburgh 
«ldvertiser. 

This distinguished person has left the 
following legacies to the under-mentioned 
institutions. 

Society for Propagating Christian 

Knowledge - 1000 
Lunatic Asylum - - = 1000 
Society for the Relief of the Desti- 

tute Sick - - - 1000 
Senior Female Society - - 1000 
Junior Female Society - = 1000 


Magdalene Asylum - - 1000 
Edinburgh Bible Secicty 1000 
Royal Infirmary - - 500 
Charity Workiouse - - 500 
Orphan Hospital - 500 
Asylum for Industrious Blind - 500 
louse of Industry - - HOO 


Edinburgh Education Society - 500 
Parochial Institutions tor the Edu- 

cation of the Poor - - 600 
Society for Prowoting Religious 

Knowledgs among the Poor - 500 
Society for the Suppression of Beg- 

ging ° - - 500 
Society for the Sons of the Clergy - 500 
For a free School in Dunfermline - 1000 


L. 13,000 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


June 18. At Florence, Lady > 
July 18 At Stockholm, Viscountess 


wife of his Excellency the British P 
tenttary at that Court, a son. 


Strangford, lady.of his Excellency Vis- 
count Strangford,’ his Majesty’s Envoy 
at that Court, a daughter. 

21. At Lausanne, Lady Harriet Hoste, 
a son. 
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24. The lady of E. D. Ross, Esq. of 
Great George Street, Westminster, a son. 

27. At Pancras Lane, London, the lady 
of Dr Charles Maclean, a daughter. 

80. At Sorn Manse, Mrs Balfour, a son. 

31. At Thrushgrove, near Glasgow. Mrs 
James Turner, a son, being her eleventh 
child, and ninth son. 

-— At Sea View, near Belfast, the lady 
of Colonel Balfour, of the 3d regiment, a 
daughter. 

— At London, Mrs Leith Hay, a son. 

August 2. In Dorset Street, Portman 
Square, london, the lady of T. W. Ram- 
say, Esq. a son. 

— At General Sir Hew Dalrymple’s, 
Bart. Upper Wimpole Street, London, the 
lady of Captain Dacres, a daughter. 

— At Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Nicoll of Mains and Strathmartin, a daugh- 
ter. 

4. The Countess of Euston, a son. 

— Mrs Irvine, Northumberland Street, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

&. At Stirling, the lady of George An- 
derson, Esq. surgeon, a son. 

— In Upper Cadogan Place, London, 
the lady of Charles Grant, Esq. a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Powfoulis, the lady of James 
Bruce, Esq. a son. 

6. At Sundrum, the lady of John Ha- 
milton junior, Esq. a son. 

7. At Montrose, Mrs Dr Ross, a daugh- 
ter. 
8. At Edinburgh, the lady of George 
Fairholme, Esq. a son and heir. , 

9. At Portland Place, London, the lady 
of Thomas Naughten, Esq. a son. 

1l. Mrs Trotter, Abercromby Place, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— At Leith, Mrs Dr Macaulay, a daugh- 
ter. 

13. At Dunvegan Castle, the lady of J. 
N. Macleod, Esq. of Macleod, a daughter. 

14. The lacy of Admiral Sir Richard 
Strachan, a daughter. 

15. At Balbirnie, Fifeshive, the lady of 
Major-General Balfour, a daughter. 

16. At Boulogne, in France, the lady of 
Major Macdougall, 85th regiment, a son. 

— At Drums, Carse of Gowrie, the wife 
of a labouring man, named Alexander 
Moodie, was safely delivered of three chil- 
— a boy and two girls, who are all doing 
well. 

20. At Edinburgh, the lady of Robert’ 
Montgomery, Esq. a daughter. 

23. At Paisley, the lady of John Lowndes, 
Esq. a daughter. 

24. At Stirling, Mrs Captain Forrester, 
a 

| Mrs Gray, Chesterhall, a daughter. 

28. In Curzon Street, London, Lady 
Caroline Ann Macdonald of Clanronald, a 
son and heir.» . 
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29. At Clumber Park, Tuxford, Notts, 
her Grace the Duchess of Newcastle, a 
daughter. 

— At Forge Lodge, Dumfries-shire, the 
lady of P. Mein, Esq. a son. 

31. At Ayr, Mrs Hill of Dailly, a son. 

Lately, At Dingestowe Court, Mon- 
mouthshire, the lady of Sir John Boyd, 
Bart. a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

July 17. At Liverpool, James Wallace 
Monteith, Esq. of Greenock, to Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Alexander Anderson, 
Esq. of Liverpool. 

27. At Gatehouse, Thomas M‘Coiirtie, 
Esq. of Walltrees, to Miss Mary M‘Nae, 
Fleet Street, Gatehouse. 

28. At Glasgow, Archibald Brown, Esq. 
to Miss Grace Hamilton, second daughter 
of the late Claude Hamilton, Esq. . 

August 2. At Stobs Mills, Mr Robert 
Leef, to Jane, daughter of George Miller, 
Esq. of Hope Park. 

3. At Brigham, near Cockermouth, the 
Rev. George Coventry, M. A. eldest son of | 
Dr Coventry, Professor of iculture in 
the University of Edinburgh, to Jane, eld- 
est daughter of the late Dr Head, of High 
Cross, county of Cumberland. | 

— At Warriston Crescent, Robert Dry- 
bourgh Menzies, Esq. to Agnes, second 
daughter of the late Rev. David Pyper, 
minister of Pencaitland. 

— At Few House, Perthshire, Alexan- 
der Scot, Esq. writer to the signet, to He- 
len Sutherland, only daughter of the late 
bk. Marshall Gardiner, Esq. of Hillcairney. 

— At Killermont, Walter Long, sq. 
of Rood Ashton, Wiltshire, to Miss Mary 
Ann Colquhoun, daughter of the Right 
Hon. Arch. Colquhoun, Lord Register of 
Scotland. 

— At Corsbie, Adam Walker, Esq. 
younger of Muirhouselaw, to Catharine, 
third daughter of John Murray, Esq. of 
Uplaw. 

4. At Marchhill, Francis Maxwell of 
Liverpool, Esq. to Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Boyd, Esq. of Marchhill. 

5. At Altyre, the residence of Sir W. 
G. G. Cumming, Bart. the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Uxbridge, son of the Marquis of 
Anglesea, to Miss E. Campbell, second 
daughter of the late John Campbell, Esq- 
of and niece to the Duke ot 
sy 

7. At Islington, James Buchanan, !'sq- 


. of Glasgow, to Mary,Ann, eldest daughter 


of the late William Finlayson, Esq. of St 
Elizabeth’s, Jamaica. 

9. At Tunbridge, Lieutenant-Col. Stecle, 
of the Coldstream Guards, to Lady bliza- 
beth Montagu, daughter of the Duke of 
Manchester. 

— At Clifton Hall, William Logan 
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White of Howden, Esq. advocate, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of Alexander Charles 
Maitland Gibson, Esq. of Clifton Hall. 

g. At her father’s house, John Flint, 
Fsq. son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Flint. of the 25th regiment, to Jane, se- 
cond daughter of — Ewart, Esq. New- 
ington, Kdinburg 

— At St George’s Chapel, York Place, 
Edinbugh, by the Rev. Mr Shannon, 
William Henry Murray, Esq. to Miss 
Dyke, both of the Theatre-Royal, Edin- 
burgh. 

10. At Kingston Place, Glasgow, David 
Rankine, Esq. rifle brigade, to Barbara, 
daughter of the late Archibald Grahame, 
Esq. banker in Glasgow. 

— At St George’s, Hanover Sqvare, 
London, Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 
James Henry Keith Stewart, M. P. bro- 
ther to the Earl of Galloway, to Henrietta 
Ann, second daughter of the Rev. Spencer 
Madan, D.D. The Duchess of Marl- 
borough and Lady faroline Spencer 
Churchill honoured the bridal party with 
their presence. 

— At Quidenham, Norfolk, James Mac- 
donald, Esq M. P. only son of Sir Archi- 
bald Macdonald, Bart. to Lady Sophia 
Keppell, eldest daughter of the Earl of Al- 
bemarle. 

ll. At Lancefield, Roderick Gray, Mo- 
bile, West Florida, to Helen, daughter of 
the late Henry Hardie, Esq. ot Glasgow. 

— At Maybole, W. B. Kennedy Law- 
rie, of Woodhall, Esq. to Antonia, daugh- 
ter of Arthur Robertson, Esq. of Wood- 
fordale, in the island of Trinidad. 

12. At Seaton Farm, Old Aberdeen, Mr 
William Aikman, of the Bank of Scotland, 
Aberdeen, to Ann, eldest daughter of Pe- 
ter Nicol, Esq. Old Aberdeen. 

— At Holkham Hall, the Right Hon. 
the Karl of Rosebery, to the Hon. Miss 
Anson, sister of the Right Hon. Lord Vis- 
count Anson, and grand-daughter of T. 


W. Coke. Esq. of Holkham Hall, M. P. 


for Norfolk. 

— Lieutenant-Colonel Cowper, of the 
Hon. East India Company's en- 
gineers, to Lydia, eldest hter of Dr 
Richard 

13. At Tradestown, Glasgow, Captain 
John Clerk, of the 27th regiment, to Miss 
Elizabeth Graham, daughter of the late 
Roger Graham, Esq. of Ardnachkaig, Ar- 
gyllshire. 

16. At St Gregory's Church, London, 


Alexander Harley, kisq. of Clunie, Dum- | 


fries-shire, late of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Medical Establishment, Bengal, 
to Sarah, eldest daughter of John Hyslop, 
Esq. surgeon, Doctors’ Commons. 


— At Glasgow, William Waddell, Esq. . 


Writer in Glasgow, to Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr Alexander Buchanan 
19. The Earl of St Germains, to Har- 
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riet, youngest daughter of the Right Hon. 

23. At Mollance, William Renny, Esq. 
W. S. and solicitor of legacy duties, te 
Margaret, second daughter of John Na- 
pier, Esq. of Mollance. 

24. At Crailing manse, the Rev. James 
Strachan, minister of Cavers, to Jane, se~ 
cond daughter of the Rev. Dayid Brown. 

25. At Luss manse, the Rev. Mr James 
M‘Lagan, to Miss Stuart, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr Stuart, Luss. 

27. Carl Gustaw, Baron von Bulow 
Wischendorff, to Helen Hay, third daugh- 
ter of the late Henry David Inglis, i'sq. 
advocate. 

— At Newry, Robert Wallace, Esq. to 
Catharine Matilda, daughter of the late 
Thomas Templeton of Calcutta, Esq. 

30. At Laurieston, by the Rev. Dr 
Johnston of North Leith, Dr Alexander 
Tweedie, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh, to Miss Hannah 
Brown, daughter of the late David Brown, 
Esq. 
wrt At Glasgow, William M‘Fie, 
Greenock, to Miss Janet Marshall, second 
daughter of the late Claud Marshall, Esq. 

Sept. 1. At Eastwood manse, Wood Sin- 
clair, Esq. Leith, to Helen, daughter of 
the Rev. George Logan. 

Lateiy, At St Mary’s, Nottingham, Mr 
Hawkins, aged 40, to Mrs Bowman. aged 
60, being the lady’s seventh husband | A 
great concourse of people waited to greet 
the happy pair on their return from church, 

At kdinburgh, John Richardson, Esq- 
to Lewis Hatby, fifth daughter of the late 
Lieutenant Colonel Hay, royal engiveers. 

Sir Henry Roddam Calder, Bart. of 


“Parkhouse, Kent, to Lady Frances Selina 


Pery, third daughter of the Earl of Lime- 
rick. 

At St Mary-le-bone, London, John W. 
Grieve, Esq. of the 2d regiment of life 
guards, to the Hon, Mrs Sidney Bowles, 
sister to Lord Norwick. 

At Kensington, the Rev. George Croly, 
A. M. to Margaret Helen, second daughter 
of the late P. Begbie, Esq. of the Stamp 
Office. 

At St John’s Cathedral, Bengal, James 
Jameson, Esq. to Frances Jane, youngest 
daughter of the late Colonel Patton. 

At Chinsurah, Kast Indies, Mr Charles 


Barber, to Mary Elizabeth Theresa, eldest 
daughter of Capt. Mitchell, commanding 


officer at that place. 
DEATHS, 
Oct. 24, 1818. Mr William Auldjo, 
youngest son of the late George Auldjo, 
Esq. Chief Magistrate of Aberdeen, 
Dec. 7. lost, im the China sea, Mr 
t shri - 
Lundin, Esq 
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20. At Hussingabad, Capt. Hugh Inglis 
Ker, of the 7th Bengal cavalry, youngest 
son of the deceased William Ker of Ker- 
field, Esq.’ 

_ Jan. 31. 1819. At Vizagapatam, Wil- 
liam Marshall, eldest son of John Mar- 
shall, Esq. of Edrington. 

Feb. 3. At Sourabeya, Java, Mr Peter 
Kirkwood, midshipman. 

March 1. At Madras, the Hon. Mrs 
Elliot, wife of the Right Hon. Hugh El- 
liot, Governor of Madras. 

20. On her passage to Bombay, on board 
his Majesty’s ship Minden, the Lady of 
Rear-Admira! Sir Richard King, Com- 
mander in Chief in the East Indies. 

May 18. At Port-au-Prince, in St Do- 
mingo, Robert Sutherland, Esq. formerly 
a merchant in Kingston, Jamaica. 

June. At Pointe-au-Petre, Guadaloupe, 
Charles, fourth son of the Rev. Dr Bar- 
clay, minister of the gospel at Kettle. 

July 5. At his seat at Newlands, in the 
county of Southampton, the Hon. Admiral 
Sir William Cornwallis, G. C. B. Vice-Ad- 
miral of England, &c. &c. The naval an- 
nals of this country are graced with the 
names of few individuals who stand so pre- 
eminent as that of the late Sir Wm. Corn- 
wallis. 

6. At Forbes Lodge, Alexander Forbes, 

of Inverernan. 
- At Portobello, Charles, second son of 

Herzy David Erskine, Esq. of Ammondel. 

— At her house, Gilmore Place, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Murray of Mitchelstone. 

— At Gallatown, near Dysart, Mr Da- 
vid Thomson, late merchant there; and at 
Coaltown, on the preceding evening, his 
son David. 


8. At Canaan Grove,. near Edinburgh, . 


Miss Margaret Campbell, daughter of the 
late Mr James Campbell, of Glasgow. 
— At Campbelton, Janet Black, spouse of 
Mr Robert Lamb, writer there. bia 
— At Milnathort, after a short illness, 
the Rev. Andrew Imrie, in the 72d year 
of his age, and 34th of his ministry. 

9. At Madeira, Mrs Catharine Van 
Cortlendt, wife of Dr William Gourlay of 
Kincraig, physician in Maderia. 

— At Inglismaldie, Kincardineshire, af- 
ter a few days illness, universally and sin- 
cerely lamented by all who knew her, Ju- 
liet, of Kintore. 

— At esay, George Cuninghame, 
Bsq- Surveyor-General of the Customs for 


— At Roth Mr Robert Home, 
merchant, regretted. 
a= At Milnfield, after a j 1 i 


4 lingering illness, 
which wi 


55, wife of Mr Macdonell, writer, hi 
the 


Inverness. Mrs Macdonell 


rare talent of uniting with the daily.exer- 
Christian, 


eise of the duties of a sincere 


Majesty, 


[Sept. 
and most affectionate parent, the qualitic. 
of a cheerful and intelligent. companion. 
and a sincerely faithful friend. To he; 
family her loss is irreparable, and it wil) 
long be felt by the very many objects of 


_her private benevolence. 


10. At Chelsea, James Hay, Esq. for- 
merly Speaker of the Hon. House of Assem - 
bly of the island of Grenada, much and dese. 
rvedly regretted by his family and friends. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Anne Ram, 
wife of Thomas Hamilton Miller, Esq 
an At Kew Green, Lieutenant-Genera! 

illiam Wynyard, late Equerry to his 

a Colonel of the Sth regiment 
of foot. 

Il. At Stirling, Capt. James Crichton, 
of the Briton Indiamapr. 

— At Stranraer, Mr Kelly, farmer in 
Stillock. He was a member of Sir Wil- 
liam Maxwell, Bart. of Monreith’s troop of 
cavalry, which was then on duty at Stran- 
raer, and having been warm and much fa- 
tigued with drill the day before, when he 
came in from the field he had taken a 
draught of beer rather hastily, u which 
-he was seized with a violent and in- 
flammation in the bewels, of which he died 
next day. 

12. At Dalkeith, Mr George Rae, mer 
chant there. 

13. At Seaton House, Hannah Char- 
lotte Georgiana, the infant daughter of 
Lord James Hay. 


Russel Square. 

14, William Woddrop, Esq. of Dal- 
marnock. 

— At Kensington Palace, Lady Porter, 
relict of Sir Stanier Porter, Knt. : 

15. At Cumnock, Mr Charles Macvitie, 
aged 72. 


— At the Manse of Pittenweem, tlie Rev. 


Dr James Nairne of Claremont, minister 


of that parish, in the 69th year of his age, 
and the 44th of his ministry. Dr Nairne 
died the Father of his Presbytery, as his 
grandfather and father had done. The fa- 
mily had been favoured in Providence by 


.& long tract of public usefulness in the sa- 


cred function; the Doctor’s grandfather 
and father having been parochial ministers 
in the same Presbytery with himself, the 
one for 68, and the other for 53 years. 


Their united incumbences amount to. 164 


in a state of grea 
dy, in so much that he had latterly to.sit in 
the pulpit, Dr Nairne’s mind.continued to 
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wars, While Lor Lip successive years, 
: names have stood in the Presbytery toll- 
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17. In Malone, Alexander at 
the age of 85 years, 49 of which he lived 
with the same family, and had the manage- 
ment of the farm, in succession, of William 
Leg, James Templeton, and John Tem- 
pleton, with all of whom he was considered 
more as a disinterested friend than a ser- 
vant. 

— At Leith, James Mitchell, Esq. of 
Shettleston. 

18. At Kerswell, William Bertram, Esq. 
of Nisbet. 

19. At Suffolk Street, London, Thomas 
Gordon, Esq. late of Prenmay. 

— At Leith, Mr William Wilson, long 
factor on the estate of Wemyss Castle, in 
Fife. 

— At her house in Brompton Row, after 
a very long and severe illness, which she 
bore with the greatest fortitudeand resigna- 
tion, the Hon. H. M. Johnstone, second 
daughter of Francis, fifth Lord Napier, 
aged 64. 

20. At Holyroodhouse, Miss Murray, 
daughter of the late Hon. and Rev. Dean 
Murray of Killaloe, im Ireland. 

22. At St Andrews, Captain Alexander 
8. Valant, Adjutant Fifeshire local militia. 

23. At Edinburgh, Miss Helen Wright. 

24. At Rockhall, Lady Margaret Grier- 
son. 

— At Dunfermline, John M‘Robin, 
Esq. 

Barr, Miss Marion 
Young, daughter of the late Rev. Stephen 
Young, minister of that parish. | 

— At Edinburgl:, Colonel Hepburn 
Belshes of Invermay. 

— At Ardyne House, A. C. Younger, 

26. At Inverness, in the 76th year of 
his age, the 50th of his ministry, and the 
32d of his Epi ; the Right Rev. 
Andrew Macfarlane, senior Bishop of the 
Scots Episcopal Church. 

27. At the palace of Clogher, the Right 
Rev. Dr Porter, Bishop of that diocese. 

28. At Cupar Fife, Bailie William Cock- 
burn. 

— At Blackburn (House, Murray, 
youngest son of John Rait, Esq. of An- 
niston. 

‘— At London, Thomas Graham of Kin- 
ross, Esq. M. P. for the county of Kin- 


29. At Cupar Fife, Mr George Con- 
stable, jeweller. 

30. At St Augustine’s Priory, Shrews- 
bury, Thomas Hawley, Esq” © 


* — At ‘Aberdoury in the 8th year-of late of the 42d regiment. 


is age, Gregory Buchanan, son of Mr D. 
Buchanan, Gayfield Square, Edinburgh. 

— At Craig Lodge, Miss Helen Robert- 
son, youngest’ daughter of the deceased 


Alexander Robertson, Esq. of Parson’s 


Green, 
At Edinborgh, Mrs Asn Watson, 


relict of John Howden, Esq. R. N. late of 
Skedsbush. 


31. At Edinburgh, Margaret, infant 
daughter of Mr John Stark. 

— At Muckhart, Perthshire, Isabel 
Marshall, lady of Captain Thomas Har- 
rison. 

— At Wells, aged 80, the Hon. Samuel 
Knollis, Lieutenant-Colonel in the army, 
and one of his Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace for Somersetshire. 

— At Oze, in the Island of Skye, Ca 
tain A. Macleod. 

August 1. At her residence, at Mount 
Edgbaston, in the 57th year of her age, 
Isabella, widow of the late Mr John Braid- 
wood of Hackney, and mother of Mr 
Braidwood, instructor of the General In- 
stitution for Deaf and Dumb, near Bir- 
mingham. 

— At Leadenurquhart, Mrs Keith Low, 
relict of Mr Henry Ballingall of Leaden- 
urquhart. 

— At Aix-la-Chapelle, after a painful 
illness, James Forbes, Esq. of Albemarle 
Street, London, F. R. S. in the 71st year 
of his age. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Mathew Taylor, 
writer, son of the Rev. Principal Taylor. 

— Mr Robert Thomson, coachmaker, 
Mound Place. 

2. At her residence at Blackheath, Mrs 
Vansittart, mother of the Right Hon. 
Nicholas Vansittart, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

— At Kensington Palace, Lady Vis- 
countess Molesworth, widow of the late 
Lord Viscount Molesworth, in her 90th 
year. 

3. At Canonmills-Garden Cottage, near 
Edinburgh, Mrs Scott, widow of the Rev. 
Archibald Scott, late minister at Pettinain. 

4. At Ferntower, the seat of his brother, 
General Sir David Baird, G.C. B. Colonel 
John Baird, of the Aberdeen militia. 

5. At Montrose, Dr Ross, Physician. 

7. At Stirling, James Thomson, sen. 
Esq. aged 81 years; who at different times 
filled office of one of the Magistrates. 

— At the house of John M*‘Far- 
lane, Esq. of Ballencleroch, near Campsie, 
Mrs Elizabeth M‘Dowall, relict of the de- 
ceased Archibald M*Dowall, Esq. late of 
the Customs, Leith. 

— At Dunkeld, in the 100th year of 
her age, Janet Galloch, or Urquhart. A 

‘brother of Janct, aged 93, lives within 
three miles of Dunkeld. 
“9 At Moffat, Colonel James Stewart, 
At Dumfries,’ Mr William Hayland, 
coppersmith, aged 62; many years Con- 
ener of the Seven Incorporated Trades of 

At Edi Ann Wright 
| youngest daughter of the late Charle, 

right, Esq. of Phslope. 
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9. At Knightsbridge, James Kennedy, 
Esq. Clerk of the Check of Sheerness 
Dock-yard, aged 48. 

10. At Forbes Lodge, Mrs Forbes of 
Inverernan, in the 67th year of her age. 

— At Lancaster, Mrs Parker, relict of 
the late Thomas Parker, Esq. of Parknook, 
Cumberland. 

12. At Douglas, Isle of Man, Robert 
Whiteside, Esq merchant, in his 84th year. 

— At Weymouth. Mrs Glendining, wife 
of J. Glendining, Esq of Burton Crescent. 

— At Maxweltown, Miss Marion Max- 
well of Carrachan, in the 79th year of her 
pa At Old Aberdeen, Thomas Buchan, 
Esq. of Auchmacoy. 

14. At Barnton House, Miss Helen 
Ramsay, fifth daughter of the late George 
Ramsay Esq. of Barnton. 

16. At Dysart, aged 78, John Jameson, 
Esq. Town-clerk of that burgh, and factor 
to the Right Hon. the lar] of Rosslyn. 

— At Hermiston, Mr John Newton, 
merchant in Leith, youngest son of the 
late John Newton, Esq. of Currichill. 

— At Dumbarton, Mr John Laird, aged 
79 years. 

— At Arbroath, Miss Mary Fraser, 
daughter of John Fraser, Esq. late of 
Greenlawhill, and grand-daughter of Ge- 
neral Sir James Wood of Bonnington. 

17. At Londun, Mr George Garrick, 
nephew to the late celebrated David Gar- 
rick, and husband to Mrs Garrick, of the 
Liverpool Theatre. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Johnston of 
Lathrisk, widow of the late David John- 
ston, Esq. of Lathrisk and Bavelaw. 

— At Edinburgh, in her 86th year, 
Mrs Constable, widow of the late Thomas 
Constable, Kellie. 

18 At Aberdeen, Alexander Rhind, 
Esq- merchant, in the 64th year of his 

— At Lochhead, near Aberdeen, Mrs 
Rachael Simpson, relict of the Rev. Alex- 
ander Simpson, minister of Fraserburgh. 

20. At Eaglescairnie, Mrs Lindesay, of 
Eaglescairnie, in the 90th year of her age. 


— At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Scott, 
daughter of the late Mrs Thomas Scott, 
Craiglock hart. 


21. At Pitcaithley, Hugh Morris, Esq. 
merchant in Glasgow. 

— Lost, while bathing in the Isla, Mr 
John Gordon, surgeon in Keith. 

22. At Dunfermline, Mrs Catharine 
Beveridge, wife of Mr James Macbean, 
writer there. 

— At Hull, aged 84, Roderick Mac- 
clond, of the 15th regiment of foot, who 
fought at the siege of Quebec, under the 


ether engagements. 
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gallant General Wolfe, and was in various 


23. At Castleton, Caithness, aged 57, 
Alexander Coghill, Esq. merchant, much 
and justly regretted by eete: circle 
of friends and acquaintances: © = 

— At Leckie, Robert Moir, Esq. of 
Leckie, M. D. aged 88. 

— At Dalkeith, Mr D. Chalmers. 

25. Inthe 84th year of his age, James 
Wait, Esq. (Bor a character of this very 
eminent man, see p. 293.) 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Janet Hannay, 
wife of James Ogilvy Mack, Esq. writer in 
Edinburgh. 

27. At Kelso, Mr Alexander Dove, inn- 


— At Hillhead, Mr John Sommerville, 
sen. merchant, Glasgow. 

28. At Paisley, Mrs Mary Thomson, 
relict of the late Mr Thomas Kirkualdie, 
manufacturer, Dunfermline. 

Lately. At Port Royal, Jamaica, Wil- 
liam Monro, Esq. Captain in the Royal 
Artillery, and Licutenant of Fort Charles 
and the fortifications of Port Royal. 

At Vera Cruz, Lieutenant Gee. beckwith, 
Royal Navy, second son of John Beckwith, 
Esq. and great-grandson of the late Rev. 
Dr George Wishart, one of the Deans of 
the Chapel Royal, &e. 

John Lachlan, shoemaker in Ayr, 
known as an intelligent, lively, and faceti- 
ous companion.—He was better known by 
the epithet of Sutor Johnnie, by which title 
he is immortalized by Burns in his exqui- 
site poem of ** Tam o’Shanter.”’ 

At Carmarthen, Lieut.-Colonel Stewart, 
one of the Deputy Lieutenants of that 
county. 

At Rotherhithe, Captain John Boyd, 
many years commander of the ship Hib- 
berts, in the Jamaica trade. 

At Penang, Mr Adam Gordon, seventh 
son of the late Rev. Dr Gordon, one of the 
ministers of Aberdeen. 

At his house, in Gloucester Street, Dub- 
lin, in the 6lst year of his age, Sir Tho- 
mas Featherstone, Bart. M. P. for the 
county of Longford. 

At Durham Place, Chelsea, Thomas 
Richardson, Esq. in his 81st year. 

At Clifton, Mrs Spear, the Lady of 
Capt. Joseph Spear, of the royal navy. She 
was the second daughter of the late Ludo- 
vick Grant, Esq. of Knockandow, and a 
near relative of the Duke of Gordon and 
the Earl of Aboyne. 

At Linz, the celebrated Austrian Ge- 
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| | neral, Count Beaulieu, aged ninety-three 
: years. He retained the possession of his 
a faculties to the hour of his death. 
a rs At Limberg, of a dropsy, the Baron Von 
ee #1 Hiller, another celebrated Austrian Gene- 
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